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THE GERMAN EMPIRE 

CHAPTER I 

THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE^ 

TJBDB study of the Geiman Empire, from a juristic stand- 
point, begins with the founding of the North German Bund. 
If, with the fonnal dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire 
in 1806, one period of the constitutional history of Germany 
ended, the disruption of the German Confederation, in x866, 
brought another period of that history to a no less definite 
tennination. The break between the North German Bund 

^ Fzom a wealth of material the fdlowing Utexatuie maj be dted: Aigidi 
imd X^tLuhcM, Das S$aatsarMv, Bd. X. ff.; Glaser, Arehiv dtr NorddstO^ 
S€k€H Btrnd, Beriin, 1S67; Hahn, Zwti Jakfw frtutsisek'ieutseker PUUik^ 
i866^f Beriin, 1868; Urid, Der Krieg D^^Osehlamd g9g9n PrankrMk mtd 
die Crundung des deiOsehen Kaimrekhs. Die Deulsehe PdiHkj iSd/^i^ 
Beriin, 1871; Von Beadd, Materialen der depisehen Rriduverfassuttg^ 3 
Bde. mit Re|^ster» Beriin, no date; Otto Mejer, BhMttmg in das d. Staats- 
reehif a Aufl., Fieiburg und Ttbingeii* 1884; Von Sybel, Die BegHh^ 
demgd. D. JUiehes dmxh WHkelm /., 7 Bde., Mflnchen und Ldpag, 1889-94; 
Bindings Die Gtwtdumg d, N, D. Bund, Leipzig, 1889. Die Dmeksachem 
des Reiehsiags des JV. D. B, for 1870 contain very Taluable material. 
Many important discmsions are also to be found in the Tarioui Tolimiea of 
Hirth'a Aniudm des Detdsehen Reieks. See also the tieatiaes on D. SiaaU- 
ftchi bj Laband, Hinel, Meyer, Zom, Amdt, and the CammetUaries of 
Amdt and SeydeL Treitschke, D. Gesehiehie, Bd. I., and PoHHk, Bd. 11. 
Kloeppel, Dreirig Jakre d. Verlassutigs-geschichU^ Leipzig, 1900. Volume I. 
alone is published. Bismarck's Gedanken tmd Entmenrngen, a Bde., Stutt- 
gtft, i89iB. Two good histories of the period befoie the founding of the 
N. D. B. ar^ Kaltenbora, Gesekichie d. detOuhen Bundesverhaknisse tmd 
EinheiitirebungenveniSod his /Sjd, a Bde., Berlin, 1857; and Klttpfd, 
Gesckiehie d. D. EinkeiUbesinhtmgen his sm Hirer Brfming; 1848^1, 2 
Bde., Beriin, 1873. 
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and the German Confederation legally is no less sharp than 
that between the German Confederation and the old Empire. 
The legal continuity between the North German Bund and 
the present Empire, however, is complete. The modem 
Gerxnan State is not something different juristically from 
the North German Bund. It is rather an expansion of it. 
The Imperial Constitution is the federal constitution revised. 

Long before the tension between Prussia and Austria had 
been brought to the point of breaking by the development 
of the Schleswig-Holstein affair, the constitutional oiganiza- 
tion of the German State, under the provisions of the Bundes- 
akt, had proven hopelessly inadequate. That some form 
of reorganization was inevitable became patent to every one. 
What that form should be was not so clear. The unavoid- 
able and irreconcilable rivalry between Prussia and Austria 
indicated plainly that in the reorganization — whatever form 
it might take — one of these two great powers must be 
eliminated. The decision as to which of these two it should 
be was rendered by history's great court of last resort — War. 

On the II Jime, 1866, Austria moved, in the Federal Diet, 
the mobilization of the federal army against Prussia,^ on 
the ground that the Prussian government had resisted the 
interposition of the Diet in the dispute between Austria and 
Prussia over Schleswig-Holstein. Prussia had maintained 
that the Schleswig-Holstein matter lay outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Confederation, and she therefore could not ad- 
mit the right of the Diet to interfere in an affair which con- 
cerned the two great powers alone. No groimd existed, 
under the Bundesaki, for the mobilization of the federal 
troops against Prussia. The Prussian government could 
look upon the motion of Austria, therefore, as nothing less 
than a declaration of war, — not only a declaration of war 

> MotioD pxinted in Hahiit Zwti Jahm^ etc» p. zxS. 
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on the part of Austria against Prussia, but a declaration of 
war on the part of the Confederation against a member. 
This was an act directly violating the oiganic law on which 
the Confederation was based. Prussia saw in the motion 
to mobilize the army a breach of the union which must be 
met with decisive measures.^ 

On the 14 June, z866, the Diet assented to the Austrian 
proposition and ordered the mobilization of the 7th, Sth, 9th, 
and loth army corps. Prior to the vote, the Prussian am- 
bassador made the following statement: ''The Prussian 
ambassador must vote against any and every action with 
respect to the motion of Austria, as contrary to the form and 
content of the tmion, and herewith enters an express protest 
against such action, in the name of his govenmient/' ' The 
vote stood nine to six in favor of the motion." Thereupon 
the Prussian ambassador declared that his government must 
regard the action of the Diet as in open conflict with the 
Constitution, and as a breach of the federal relation. ''In 
the name and upon the command of his Majesty, the King, 
the ambassador therefore declares that Prussia looks upon the 
treaty of union, hitherto existent, as hereby broken, and,i 
on that accoimt, as no longer binding, will consider the 
same as dissolved and will so act. However, his Majesty, 

K'VoOeBds wllrde die Annahme det fitteneicliisclieii Antiifet nicht 
blot als ein Akt offener Fdndacligkwt gegen Preussen, sondem auch als 
dn entscbeideiier Bundeibruch aiifaifawen und su behandeln aein.'' Be- 
meriLungen der PrevrntSal^omspcndenM von 13 Juni, iS66^ dted bj Hahn, 

op'. dL p. 1 31. 

*/ftftf. IK 124. 

•The votes vrere at foUowi: Affinnative— Austria, Bavaria* Saiony, 
Wflrttemberg, Hannover, Hesse, both Grand Duchjr and Electorate, Nassau, 
and the i6th Curia, consisting of Iichtenstein,Reuss, etc. Negative— Saae- 
Weimar and the ThQringian Duchies with the exceptioa of Meiningen, 
Oldenbuig, Anhah-Schwartzbuxg, Mecklenburg, the Free Cities eicept 
Frankfurt, Luxemburg, and Baden. Prussia did not vote, regarding the 
whole transaction as unoonstitutionaL 
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the King, will not regard the national foundation on which 
the Confederation has been built as destroyed with the dis- 
solution of the union which has existed up to this time."* 
With the question whether the position of Prussia was well 
taken or not, the present discussion has nothing to do. In 
the light of subsequent eventSy such a question can have 
only a doctrinaire interest. The student of German affairs 
is confronted by a ^ct, not by a theory. That fact is the 
open rupture between Prussia and Austria, into which, as 
adherents to one or other of the parties, the members of the 
Confederation were drawn. Whether the Confederation was 
legally dissolved or not, whether the action of the Diet 
justified Prussia's contention or not, so far as the actual 
situation was concerned, the old relation between the Ger- 
man States had gone to pieces. 

With the Preliminary Peace of Nicolsburg, 26 July, 1866, 
following the short but victorious Prussian campaign, the 
problem of reconstruction forced its way to the front. ^ Per- 
haps it were more accurate to say that the problem was one 
. of construction, rather than of reconstruction, — to organize 
out of the dispersed elements of the old Confederation a 
new political and constitutional structure, which should 
avoid the weakness of the old loose imion and prove itself 
sufficient for the tasks which must, in the nature of things, 
be laid upon it. 

Two very definite ideas had shaped themselves in the mind 
of those b^t fitted to grasp the real state of affairs under the 
confederation: first, that the oiganization of the German 
State on an international basis, carrying with it necessarily 
the imit rule in the determination of all pubUc questions, 
must be replaced by a closer federation, invested with larger 
powers; and, second, that no such union could be consiun* 
^ Glaser, Archiv, L p. 37; Hahn, op> eiL pp. 124 £f. 
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mated so long as Prussia and Austria, each, as a world power, 
unwilling to become subordinate to the other, were members 
of the federation. 

The second of these ideas, the elimination of Austria from 
the problem of a reorganized Germany, was accomplished 
by the terms of the Treaty of Prag, 23 August, 1866, in which 
'< his Majesty, the Kaiser of Austria, recognizes the dissolu- 
tion of the Grennan Confederation and gives his consent to 
a new formation of Germany, in which the imperial State 
of Austria shall have no part. Moreover, his Majesty 
promises to recognize the narrower federal relations which 
his Majesty, the King of Prussia, shall establish north of 
the Main, and declares himself also willing to allow the Ger- 
man States south of the Main to join themselves into a imion, 
whose national association with the North German Bund 
shall be reserved for a more detailed agreement between the 
two parties.'' To this agreement the remaining opponents 
of Pnissia also subscribed, with the exception of Hannover, 
Kur-Hesse, Nassau, and Frankfurt, whose independent exist- 
ence has ceased through conquest and subsequent incorpora- 
tion in the Prussian State.^ 

The Treaty of Prag cleared the way for a constructive 
work — for the erection of a new and true State in the room 
of the old confederacy. In this movement Prussia naturally 
assumed the lead. As early as June 10, 1866, Bismarck, 
foreseeing the inevitable, had addressed a circular note to 
the Gennan govenmients,' in which, after referring to the 
failure of Prussia, earlier in the year, to put through a motion 
looking to a reformation of the Bund, asks for an immediate 
answer to the question '' whether, should the relations exist- 

* See Treaty with Baden, Bavaria, Hesse, Reuss S. L., Saae^Meiningriy 
Saxony, August to October, x866. 

* See Hahn, op. cii. p. 123. 
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ing between the membeis of the Bund be dissolved by a 
threatened danger of war, they (the governments) would be 
mdined to favor a new Bund, to be erected on the basis of 
these modifications of the old treaty of union/' "These 
modifications" referred to a series of changes submitted to 
the governments, together with the circular despatch, under 
the titles " Principles for a New Federal Constitution." * To 
such an extent does this docimient forecast the later con- 
stitution of the North Geiman Bund that it may be pioperiy 
styled the " first draft " of that instrument. Four days after 
the date of this note occurred the dramatic scene on the floor 
of the Bundestag, when the Prussian representative declared 
the Bund no longer e3dstent. 

On the i6 June, Prussia addressed an identical note to 
all the governments of the North Gennan States, with the 
exception of Hannover, Saxony, Kur-Hesse, Hesse-Dann- 
stadt, and Luxembuig, proposing a union. These govern- 
ments accepted the proposition, with the exception of Saxe- 
Meiningen and Reuss ft. L. On 4 August, z866, Prussia laid 
before these friendly governments the draft of a treaty of 
imion,' which was definitely adopted at Berlin on 18 August' 
This action was a purely international arrangement between 
Prussia and the fifteen Gennan States north of the Main, 
and is known as the "August Treaty." The two Mecklen- 
buigs entered into the relation on 21 August,^ the grand 
duchy of Hesse, for that part of its territory north of the 
Main, through the Treaty of Peace on 3 September;* the 
principality of Rei4s ft. L., the duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, 
and the kingdom of Saxony on the 26 September, 8 October, 
and 21 October respectively.* The number of contracting 

' The text of these <* GnindiOge ** Is fofund in Hahn,>^. cit. pp. zsz ff. 
•/Kd.p.46a. •/Wrf.p.463. */6«.p.464. 

*S$aatsarchw, XI. 2375. •/Wi. 2430^ 1432, 2434. 
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parties to the August Treaty was thus raised to twenty- 
two. 

With the conclusion of the August Treaty, a definite and 
positive step was taken toward the erection of a Gennan 
federal State. The terms of the treaty provided for an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance between all the signatory powers, 
with the assignment of the chief command over the military 
forces of the allies to the king of Prussia. Further, the 
August Treaty was not to be perpetual, but was to have 
binding force for a year, at the longest, unless it terminated 
earlier through the carrying out of its provisions. The main 
principle of the treaty, in fact its raUon JPttre^ was, as the 
wording of Article 2 explicitly states, to establish finally a 
federal constitution, on the basis of the Prussian draft of 
zo June, 1866, with the cooperation of a general parliament 
to be summoned for that purpose. That is to say, the 
August Treaty does not, nor does it intend to, create anew 
state. It was merely an international agreement between 
the several governments to meet within a year from date, 
together with a body chosen by popular representation, and 
definitely decide upon a federal constitution which should 
take the place of the offensive and defensive alliance provided 
for in the treaty. Should such a constitution be not fixed 
upon within the prescribed time, the treaty terminated. The 
method by which the constitution was to be drawn up was 
laid down in Art 5 of the treaty, which reads: ''the allied 
governments will order, simultaneously with Prussia, the 
election of delegates to a parliament, in accordance with 
the provisions of the imperial law of 12 April, 1849, <^ 
summon them in common with Prussia. At the same time 
will they send plenipotentiaries to Berlin, in order to fix 
upon a draft of a federal constitution, in conformity to 
the 'Principles' of zo June, z866| which draft shall be 
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kid before the parliament for its consideration and con* 
sent" 

The treaty of i8 August, i866| constitutes the international 
base for the erection of the North Geiman Bund. ''Aside 
from the alliance defensive and offensive for the period of 
one year, the contracting parties pledge themselves to a sin^ 
transaction, to the perfoimance of one act, which, from its 
veiy nature, cannot be repeated, to wit, the production of a 
federal constitution. They do not establish a constitution, 
but they pledge themselves to establish one. They do not 
agree upon a constitution, but they do agree upon a method 
by which a constitution shall be detennined upon.'' ^ The 
August Treaty was a contract between the govenmients 
taking part in it, creating a temporary offensive and defensive 
alliance, not longer than a year in duration, and obligating 
those governments to determine upon a federal constitution, 
within that period, which should supersede the alliance. 
It was a purely international contract and, as such, did not, 
and could not, create a new state. Further, the duration of 
the alliance terminated with the establishment of the new 
federal relation in the fulfilment of the contract In other 
words, the treaty of x8 August, 1866, ceased to exist upon its 
fulfilment, and with it ceased the international alliance be- 
tween the several contracting governments. 

Looking closely at the treaty, the contracting parties bind 
themselves to two subsidiary acts in fulfilment of the main 
purpose of the agreement: (i) to order an election to a 
parliament, and (2) to despatch plenipotentiaries to Berlin for 
the purpose of determining a draft of a constitution. In 
meeting the first of these two it was necessary toputin force 
the imperial law of 12 April 1849, in each sevend State; in 
other words, to give this law, in such vrays as each several 
^Laband,Lp. x6. Cf . also Hind, 5lfitf^ L p. 69. 
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State might choose to do so, the force of a State law. In 
Prussia, even before the signatures were appended to the 
August Treaty, — that is, on 13 August, 1866, — the govern- 
ment laid before the Landtag the "draft of a law touching 
the election to the Reichslag of the North Gennan Bund.^* 
The purpose of this law was, as the bill declared, "to secure 
in Prussia a legal foundation for the election to the parlia- 
ment'' In confonnity to the stipulations of the proposed 
August Treaty, this draft was a reproduction of the law of 
12 Apxil, 1849. ^ considering this draft, however, the 
Prussian House of Delegates modified the measure in such 
wise that the parliament to be elected was granted power, 
not to give final form to the Constitution of the North Gennan 
Bundf but to confer or deliberate with respect to such Con- 
stitution. The adoption of the new federal Constitution 
would necessarily involve considerable modification of the 
several State constitutions. Prussia was unwilling to con- 
cede to any general body of men the right to amend her 
constitution. Further, Prussia did not propose to relinquish 
her rij^t to a voice in the final shaping of the constitution 
for the proposed Bund, nor did she care to be put in the posi- 
tion of having the federal State erected over her head, with 
no opportunity for her Landtag to express itself definitely 
in the matter of its organization. This view of Prussia was 
shared by the other States, with the exception of Brunswick. 
The original idea of the August Treaty was therefore modified 
to the extent that the plenipotentiaries of the several States 
and the parliament were not given power to determine the 
final form of the constitution, but only to deliberate over it 
and bring in a draft that should be referred to tiie legislative 
bodies of the several States for their final action. 

Pursuant to the stipulations of the August Treaty, on 
invitation of the Prussian government, plenipotentiaries 
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from the various States met» in a confidential conference, in 
Berlin, on 15 Decemberi z866. In the name of Prussiai 
Bismarck laid before the assembly a draft of a constitution, 
containing a somewhat more detailed working out of the 
"Principles" of 10 June, 1866.* This is referred to by Ger- 
man writers as the ''second draft of the Constitution." The 
meeting was not an open one, and no record was kept of the 
debates. On the 7 February, 1867, Prussia having consented 
to a number of amendments proposed by the other States, the 
assembly of plenipotentiaries united on the draft of the consti- 
tution to be presented to the parliament, not yet assembled.' 

The general election of members of the parliament took 
place on the 12 February, 1867, and the delegates met in 
Berlin on the 24th of that month. The debate over the pro- 
posed constitution lasted from 9 March to 16 April. Niuner- 
ous amendments were proposed by parliament, and the 
final draft was agreed upon, 16 April, 1867, by a vote of 230- 
53* On this same date, the assembly of plenipotentiaries 
met and ''resolved to accept the draft of a constitution as it 
was finally passed upon by the parliament" This action 
was annoimced to the parliament by Bismarck on the follow- 
ing day. 

Both the assembly of plenipotentiaries and the parliament 
had now definitely agreed upon the text of the Constitution. 
Nevertheless, that document had still no binding force. It 
was only a draft of a proposed constitution. Its content had 
been determined in accordance with the provisions of the 
August Treaty, but the Constitution itself had no validity. 
It did not become operative with the mere agreement of the 

^ Foz^ text of this draft, ▼. Binding, SkuUsgrundgesetu, Heft I., grSssere 
Ausgabe, pp. 75 ff. ; also app. to Kittel, Die Preuss. Hegemonie, pp. 40 ff. CI. 
also Hftnel, Sktiiett, I. pp. 373 ff. ; also Hahn, op, cU, pp. 4S3-4S5. 

' See text in Bindings op, cU. p. 75. 
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deliberative bodies as to the text of it.^ The parliament was 
not given power to adopt and give legal effect to a constitu- 
tion, but only to deliberate over the text of a constitution. 
The German Constitution does not rest upon an agreement 
made between the representatives of the several State gov- 
ernments and the members of a general parliament. ''The 
parliament was not one of the 'parties' to the Constitutioni 
but only a means of coming to some sort of an agreement over 
the Constitution. It had no legal powers, but simply a po- 
litical duty. It was meant to balance the divergent views 
and particularistic tendencies of the several governments, 
and its consent should serve as a guarantee that the Constitu- 
tion, as agreed upon, should correspond to the political views 
and desires of the people, to public opinion. The 'agree- 
ment' between the governments and the parliament was a 
harmonizing of views as to what sort of a constitution should 
be given to the Bund, and the result of that 'agreement' was 
not to impart validity to a constitution, but to produce the 
draft of a constitution." ' 

In conformity to the requirements of the August Treaty, 
the draft of the Constitution had now been made. There 
still remained the fulfilment of the pledge to foxmd a federa- 
tion. This could not be done without the consent and the 
concurrent action of the legislative bodies of the several 
States. This consent was given by aU the States belonging 
to the North German Bund, in the form provided by the or- 
ganic law of the State for constitutional amendments, and 
the Constitution of the North German Bund was published 
in the Gazette of each individual State, except Brunswick 

* See diacuaikm of Binding* in his pamphlet, Du Gnmdimg d. N. D. 
Bund, and the refutation of his aiguments by Laband, I. pp. 93, 93. Also 
Hinel, Staaisr. I. pp. 19 fif.; Meyer, SUuiUr. pp. 164, 265. 

' Laband, I. p. 23. 
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and Bremeiii who had abeady given their consent previous 
to the meeting of parliament and the assembly of plenipoten- 
tiaries. In each formula of publication it was stated that 
the new Constitution should go into effect on z July, 1867. 

It is at this stage of the proceedings that controversies 
arise as to the juristic significance of this action on the part 
of the State legislatures. Seydel, the Calhoun of GeHnany, 
declared that by the action of the legislatures of the several 
States, the Constitution of the North Gennan Bund became 
part of the mimidpal law of each commonwealth; that it 
was an identical State law, no more, no less, and that the 
laws published on the basis of this Constitution derived their 
validity from the constitution of the State. Hand, on the 
other hand, shows that the Federal Constitution dealt with 
matters which it was impossible for the State law to deal with, 
and that it presupposed a union of States, whose oiganiza- 
tion it defined. A State law can legally control only such 
matters as fall within the sphere of the State. It does not 
extend to such as contemplate or anticipate the existence of 
several States. ''The legal regulation of such a relation of 
coexistence lies beyond the reahn of sovereignty of any single 
State, and consequently of any State law. The North Ger- 
man Bund, therefore, could never acquire an actual and legal 
existence throu^ the sum of identical and particular laws.'' 
Laband declares that the Constitution of the North German 
Bund is not an identical State law, nor did it obtain its sanc- 
tion from the State power in any particular State. The 
decision of the SUUe to enter the Bund defined by the Con- 
stitution, however, was affirmed in each State by State law. 
The Publication Law of Jime, 1867, did not determine the 
Constitution, but is a declaration of entrance into the Bund 
which that Constitution outlines. No State had any power 
to introduce the Constitution by itself as State law, but each 
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State could declare, in the form of law, that it would take part 
in the erection of the North German Bund on i July, 1867. 
The several articles of the Constitution are not introduced 
into the territory of each State as State law, but the Publica- 
tion Patent gives sanction to a single clause, which is every* 
where the same and runs : The State x belongs from the z 
July, 1867, to the North German Bund. The Publication 
Law is a governmental transaction requisite to the successful 
carrying out of the terms of the August Treaty* With this 
founding of the Bund the stipulations of the August Treaty 
were fully met The Treaty expired through its fulfilment 
The international agreement between the States became a 
constitution. What bad been a league became a State. The 
contract relation between the several States ceased to 
exist. 

The North German Bund was erected on z July, z867. 
"When, on Z4 July, Z867, the king of Prussia appointed 
Graf von Bismarck as chancellor of the Bund, and ordered, 
on the 26 July, the issuance of the Federal Gazette with the 
publication of the Constitution in the first nimiber thereof, 
the North German Bund was already in existence and the 
Constitution abeady in force." King William acted by 
reason of a power given him by the Constitution. The pulh 
lication was not an act of legislation. The "Publicandum" 
of 26 July, Z867, with which the Gazette begins, contains no 
clause which imparts validity to the Constitution, but the 
king "gives notice, and, in the name of the North German 
Bundf announces, that the Constitution of the North Ger- 
man Bundy^* — here follows the text — " was promulgated on 
the 25 June, of the present year, and went into force on the 
z July." So the z July, Z867, is the birthday of the North 
German Bund, and the sum total of the legislative acts of the 
several States, twenty-two in all, was the act which created 
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it. The "North German Bund brought its Constitution 
with it into the world." 

By the Treaty of Prag, the North German Bund could not 
extend itself south of the Main. The German States lying 
beyond the line of the Main were left free to form a union of 
their own, whose ultimate relations with the North Grerman 
Bund were to be determined by their own independent action. 
This union never came into being. In its place arose a rela- 
tionship based on individual treaties between the several 
States and the Bund^ which subsequently led to the formation 
of the Empire. Upon the conclusion of the treaty of peace, 
an offensive and defensive alliance had been made between 
Prussia and the South German States, whereby, in case of 
war, the troops of aU Germany were to be placed under the 
command of the Prussian king. This was before the erec- 
tion of the Bund. It effected a military unity of the whole 
of Germany prior to the founding of the federal relation. 
All the troops were to be fashioned on the Prussian modeL 

The Customs Union Treaty of 8 July, 1867,* was also 
instrumental in bringing about a closer union of the two 
sections of country. This Union, established as early as 
1833 and destroyed by the war of 1866, had had for decades 
as its motto the sentence which now is adopted by the Impe- 
rial Constitution: "Germany forms one territory in matters 
of tariff and of trade, surroimded by common boundaries.'' 
The Treaty was renewed on 8 July, 1867, to run for twelve 
years, and by tacit consent, should no notice of termination be 
given, for another like period. The affairs of the Union 
were managed by a Tariff-union legislature, composed of a 
Tariff BtffMfe^ro/ and a Tariff parliament. The Tariff BtfiMfas- 
rai was made up of the Bundesrai of the North German 
Bundf plus representatives from the South German States, — 

> RGBl p. Sz. 
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identical with the present Bundesrai of the Empire, — 
while the Tariff parliament was composed of the Reichstag 
of the Bund plus eighty-five members elected from the 
South German States^ on the basis of the equal, general, secret 
suffrage prevailing in the Bund. The laws of the Union 
were to take precedence of federal laws, that is, of the laws 
of the Bund. The Presidency belonged to Prussia and car- 
ried an indirect veto, through the Prussian plenipotentiaries, 
of all laws, administrative arrangements, and provisions. 
The treaty was accepted by the Reichstag of the North Ger- 
man Bund, 26 October, 1867. A number of other treaties, 
concluded before the war, revived, so far as was consbtent 
with the new political form of Germany, and several new 
treaties guaranteeing legal aid, providing for military free- 
dom of migration, for postal arrangements, etc., were made. 
Thus, before the advent of the Empire, its approach was 
already shadowed forth in the relations existing between the 
Bund and the South German States. 

The Constitution of the Bund, also, looked toward the 
ultimate union of all Germany in one great political body. 
Article 79 of that instrument reads : " The entry of the South 
German States, or any one of them, into the Bund shall take 
place upon the proposal of the Praesidium of the Bund, in 
the way of l^slation." All provision had been made, in 
the very begiiming, for an extension of the Bund to South 
Germany and for the erection of the Empire. The war of 
1870, with France, brought the sense of national unity to 
fruition. On the declaration of hostilities, the South Ger- 
man States stood fast for a united Fatherland. They fought 
side by side with the Prussian troops in defence of their 
common coimtry. 

''The initiative came from Bavaria. The government of 
Bavaria, in the course of September, 1870, gave the Prae- , 
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sidium of the Bund to understand that the political relations 
of Gennany, as they had been brought about by the wariike 
events, necessitated, according to its conviction, a departure 
from the international treaty which had hitherto bound the 
South German States to the North German Bund, and called 
for a constitutional bond."^ In other words, the South 
German States had come to the conclusion that no relation 
based upon international treaty would longer suffice, but 
that all the German States should be bound together in one 
great political organization by a common Constitution. 

The movement took legal form by the adoption of several 
agreements first of all between the North German Bund and 
the several South German States. These were : — 

1. An agreement between the North German Bund, 
Baden, and Hesse relative to the f oimding of a German Union 
and the adoption of a federal Constitution, drawn up at 
Versailles in November, 1870.* 

2. A treaty between the North German Bund, Baden, and 
Hesse, on the one side, and WQrttemberg, on the other, rela< 
tive to the acceptance by Wttrttemberg of the Constitution of 
the German Union, drawn up on the 25 November, 1870, 
together with the Final Protocol and the Military Convention 
of the same date.' 

3. A treaty with Bavaria, relative to the acceptance of 
the Constitution of the German Union, on the 23 November, 
1870, together with the Final Protocol of the same date.* 

These treaties contain, first of all, a declaration of the entry 
of the contracting parties into the North German Bund. 
They then set forth, as the condition imder which they enter, 
certain amendments to the federal Constitution, which seemed 
either necessary or desirable to the South German States. 

* Delbrilck, speech before the AT. D. Reichstag, 5 December, 1870. 

> BGBl. p. 650. • Ibid. pp. 654, 657. 658. * Ibid. 1871, pp. 9, 2S. 
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These amendments were accepted by the Bund. Bavaria, 
in particular, obtained a number of rights, which are known 
as the Bavarian *' Sonderrechte.*^ 

The November treaties stipulated that the general rati- • 
fication of their contents should follow the constitutional 
action of the legislative bodies of the parties, and that they 
should go into effect on i January, 1871. The consent of 
the Bundesr<U and Reichstag of the North German Bund and 
that of the legislative assemblies of Wiirttemberg, Baden, and 
Hesse — for that part of its territory lying south of the Main 
— were given in December, 1870. Bavaria delayed a littfe, 
but finally voted its assent on 21 January, 1871. The ex- 
tended North German Bund was to be called the German 
Empire, and the king of Prussia, in his capacity as bearer 
of the praesidial power, was styled ''the German Emperor." 

The German Empire, therefore, came into being on i Janu- 
ary, 1871, — not as a new constitution, but as an exten- 
sion of the North German Bund. For the situation was not 
identical with the erection of the Bund under the August 
Treaty. Then certain independent States undertook to 
form a union. Here, however, the November treaties were 
formed between the North German Bund, as a unit, on the 
one hand, and the individual South German States on the 
other. The bond existing between the North German 
States was neither dissolved nor ended, in order to the 
formation of the new State. It was extended and somewhat 
modified. "While no legal continuity exists between the old 
German Confederation and the North German Bund, it is 
preserved between the Bund and the Empire." * The foimd- 

*Stm, Ber. II, Ausserord. Sess., 1870^ p. 159; Hftnel, SiudUm^ I. p. 89; 
Siaaisrechi, I. pp. 49 ff.; Meyer, Erdrtenmgen, p. 61; SUtatsrecht^ 67, note 
6; Schultse, I. p. 279; Mejer, BinleUung, pp. 330 ff.; Arndt, p. 55. For 
contrary opinioo, tee Seydel, Comm. p. 30; amlRiedel, Die Verfassung vqh 
1871, p. 77- 
9 
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ing of the Empire was already provided for in the Constitu- 
tion of the North German Bund. 

The advent of the South German States into the Bmd, 
and the change of the style of the State, rendered a revision 
of the Constitutbn an absolute necessity. The documents 
upon which the State rested were scattered through the old 
Constitution and through several treaties and conventions 
between the B«$id and the individual States. It was neces- 
sary that the whole be brought into one complete instru- 
ment A draft of an Imperial Constitution was laid before 
the Reichstag and accepted by that body on 14 April, 1871. 
It was published as an imperial law on 16 April, 1871. 
The present Imperial Constitution, therefore, stands on the 
statute books of Germany as an imperial law. It is not a 
contract, nor an identical State law, but a law of the Em- 
pire. It was published, like any other imperial law, by the 
same &ctors and in the same way. " The Imperial Con- 
stitution rests upon the will of tiie Empire and upon it 
alone*'' 



CHAPTER n 

THE EMPIRE AND THE INDIVIDUAL STATES 

The Geiman Empire is composed of twenty-five States, 
twenty-two of which are monarchical in their oiiganization, 
while three are republican City-states.^ Before the erection 
of the North German Bundj these States were sovereign and 
independent, and bound together by an international agree- 
ment into the German Confederation. At the time the North 
German Bund was formed, therefore, the German people 
were not an imorganized mass politically, but were divided 
into the peoples of the various States, each of which had its 
own political personality and its own constitutional organiza- 
tion. This oiganization was not destroyed by the creation of 
the federal State, but at the same time it did not remain 
unaffected by the new structure. "From the standpoint of 
historical speculation, we may regard the founding of the 
Empire as an act of the German people, or as an evolution of 
its political constitution; the treatment of the question from 
the standpoint of constitutional law must limit itself exclu- 
sively to processes which are lq;ally relevant* Viewed from 
this point, the foimding of the North German Bund^ and of 
the German Empire, appear not as an act of the German 
people, but as an act of the German Siaks existent in 1867 

> The States are as follows: Pnisda, Bavaria, Saxony, WQrttembeig^ 
Baden, Hesse, Mecklenbuig-Scfairerin, Saxe-Weimar, Mecklenbuig-Strelita, 
Oldenbuig, Brunswick, Saae-Meiningen, Saje-Cobuxg-Gotha, Saae-Ahen- 
boig, Anhalt, Schwartzbuig-Rudolstadt, Schwartsburg-Sonderhansen, Wal- 
deck, Reuss tltere Linie, Rcuss jOngere Linie, Schaumburg-Lippe^ Iippe» 
LQbeck, Bremen, and Hambiiig. 

«9 
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and 1870. All the acts leading up to the erection of the 
federal State were acts of the States as personalities. In 
entering the Bund they gave up their soveitigiityy it is true, 
but not their existence as States. This legal individuality 
continued and became the foundation of the joint personal- 
ity of the federal State. The members of the Empire, 
therefore, are not the individual citizens of the Empire, nor 
are these citizens the bearers of the imperial power. The 
members of the Empire are rather the several States. The 
German Empire is not a juristic person composed of fifty-six 
million members, but of twenty-five members.** ^ 

The German Empire is not a league of princes. It is a 
State constructed out of States. In becoming a member of 
the Bund each several State gave up its sovereignty, receiv- 
ing therefor, as Bismarck expressed it, a ''share in the joint 
sovereignty of the Empire." Since there can be no limita- 
tion of sovereignty and no division of it, these States are not 
sovereign ''in their own sphere.'' But the individual State 
takes a part in forming the power that stands over it. The 
German States are not subjected to the domination of any 
one of them, nor to any foreign sovereign, but rather to a 
corporate State builded out of themselves. "The German 
States are as a totality sovereign." Sovereignty, according 
to the German jurists, is not an essential element of a State. 
It may constitute the basb of recognition in international law, 
but from the standpoint of constitutional law it is an insuffi- 
cient test of statehood. The true mark of a State consists 
in its possession of original and underived power. This 
mark belongs to each of the German States. There is a 
large field in which the State is left free to govern itself. 
The powers of the Empire are specifically defined. It may 
enlarge those powers, but until it does the State enjoys a 
* Laband, I. p. yz. 
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free hand. This independence is not granted to it by the 
Empire. It fonns no. part of the imperial powers. It is 
State power, pure and simple. The State wields it as of rig^t 
and not by concession. It existed before the founding of 
the Empire. It survives that act. It is that autonomous 
area of power belonging to the State which has not yet been 
invaded by the Empire. The sovereign power lies with the 
Empire and comes to expression, not in the Kaiser, who is 
in no sense the ''monarch" of Germany, but in the ''totality 
of the allied governments" regarded as a single personality, 
— in other words, in the Bundesral. 

By Art. 4 of the Imperial Constitution the Empire is 
given the power of supervision and legislation with reference 
to a number of matters which affect more or less the general 
interests of the country. In all such matters the action of 
the States is excluded and their power is renounced in favor, 
of the Bund, The field covered by imperial legislation and 
oversight is quite extensive, and includes the following 
subjects: — 

(i) Regulations relating to free migration; matters of 
domicile and settlement ; right of citizenship ; matters per- 
taining to passports and to the surveillance of foreigners; 
industrial activity, including insurance matters, so far as 
they are not provided for in Art. 3 of the Constitution; 
and matters relating to colonization and emigration to foreign 
lands. In Bavaria, however, matters of domicile and settle- 
ment are excluded. 

(3) Legislation pertaining to customs duties, commerce, 
and the taxes to be applied for imperial purposes. 

(3) The regulation of the system of weights and measures 
and of the coinage, in addition to the laying down of prin- 
ciples for the emission of funded and unfunded paper money. 

(4) General banking regulations. 
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(5) Patents and inventions. 

(6) The protection of intellectual property. 

(7) The organization of a general system of protection for 
Gennan trade in foreign countries, for Gennan navigation 
and for the flag on the high seas, together with the arrange- 
ment of a system of general consular representation to be 
maintained by the Empire. 

(8) Railway matters — with the reservations as applied 
to Bavaria in Art. 46 — and the construction of roads and 
waterways in the interest of public defence and of general 
intercourse. 

(9) Rafting and navigation upon the waterways common 
to several States, and the condition of such waterways, 
together with the imposition of river and other water dues, 
likewise the regulation of signak used in navigation.^ 

(10) Postal and telegraph matters — in Bavaria and 
Wdrttemberg, however, only in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Art 52. 

(11) Regulations pertaining to the mutual execution of 
judgments in dvil matters and the fulfilment of requisitions in 
general 

(12) The authentication of public documents. 

(13) General legislation with reference to the whole domain 
of dvil and driminal law, and of legal procedure.' 

(14) The military establishment of the Empire and the 
navy. 

(15) The regulation of the medical and veterinary police. 

(16) The regulation of the press and the rig^t of associa- 
tion. 

All these matters are regulated by imperial legislation, and 
are accordingly withdrawn from ihe sphere of State legis- 
lative activity. 
^ Amendment added 3 Iiiarch» 1873. * Amendment ol 90 December, 1873. 
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What, then, remains as the exclusive field of State legisla- 
tion? Every State has the absolute control of its own or- 
ganization. It determines the laws of succession and settles 
questions which arise over its internal administration in accord- 
ance with its own constitution. It has the rig^t to determine 
what that constitution shall be, subject only to the condition 
that there shall be nothing in its organic law that is contrary 
to the Imperial Constitution. It makes its own budget and 
its legislative bodies enact laws governing a large part of its 
internal affairs. Police regulations touching public meetings; 
fire and building regulations; water rights; road laws, so far 
as these do not fall within the competence of the Empire; 
matters of ordinary credit not represented by the banks; the 
regulation of the domestic agricultural situation; the breeding 
of cattle ; forestry ; mines ; hunting and fishing ; the relation of 
church and state ; the control of public instruction — all these 
matters fall within the competence of the individual State, 
and are provided for by State legislation. In general it may 
be said, that where the Empire has not legislated on any sub- 
ject, and has not the competence so to legislate, that field is 
left free to State legislation. Where, however, both State 
and Empire have legislated upon a matter, the federal law 
takes the precedence. 

Turning to the executive sphere, we find a wholly different 
principle at work. In the division of colnpetence between the 
Empire and the several States, a strong unitary tendency is 
seen. In matters of military control, naval affairs, and of 
justice, the legislative authority is taken wholly from the States 
and is vested in the Empire. In. finance about two-thirds, 
and in affairs touching the internal administration of the coun- 
tiy about one-half, are removed from State le^slation. In 
the carrying out of the laws, however, the federalistic prin- 
ciple prevails. Aside from the postal and telegraph admin- 
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istration, which is strictly imperial down to the slightest detail, 
the Emp ire dep ends upon thfi ^oiyans of the States for the 
execution of its laws. It does not attempt to apply through 
its own offidais the laws it has enacted, but looks to the 
o^cials of the individual States for the execution of those laws 
under imperial supervision. Imperial customs and imperial 
taxes are not levied by the officials of the Empire, but by State 
offidais. The tariff and tax officials are State authorities. 
The jurisdiction of the courts is fimdamentally State juris- 
diction. The judgments are rendered in the name of the State 
and not in the name of the Empire. The police officials 
who carry out the laws and regulations governing industry 
and other imperial ordinances are in the service of the State 
primarily, and act in the capadty of imperial organs. In 
short, the State carries on the imperial business according to 
norms which the Empire has laid down. 

In matters pertaining to foreign affairs, however, as well 
as in regard to the navy and fortifications, the control of the 
Empire is quite supreme. Here the Empire exerdses not 
alone the legislative authority, but the administrative as 
well. The ambassadors to foreign lands are imperial officers, 
while the consuls and officials in the protectorates are imperial 
appointees. The naval organization and the administration 
of the imperial fortifications are bi the hands of imperial 
organs. Both the commanding admiral and the Secretary of 
State for the Navy hold office under the Empire, not under 
Prussia, and the governors of the naval fortifications and the 
commandants stand in the service of the Kaiser. 

With regard to the army there is a dual arrangement. The 
authority of the Empire goes farther than the mere right of 
oversight. It regulates directly all the activity of the officers 
in command. On the other hand, the subordinate officers are 
under the control of the several States and the whole system 
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of military organization, instruction, religious care, and 
justice is left in their hands. The army inspectors are im- 
perial, the commanding generals and the ministers of war 
are State officials. 

So far as the execution of the laws is concerned, the powers 
of the Individual States exceed that of the Empire, and in the 
division of competence the federal principle is strongly carried 
out. The Empire has but a fragment of the j2?SPj4.^?<^^v^ 
powers, save in the matter ofToieign affairs. It is practically 
excluded from the judicial, financial, and internal administra- 
tion. In the German Empire we have a strongly unitarian 
power to legislate joined to a strongly fedeialpgwer to execute. 

The Empire is not empowered to exclude any individual 
State from membership in the Bund. It cannot alienate even 
a portion of it from the imperial domain, convert it into a 
Territoiy, unite it with another State, divide it, or change its 
vote or relative weight in the councib of the Empire. On the 
other hand, no State has any right, on any ground, to with- 
draw itself from the union. For every act detrimental to the 
interests of the State there is always legal recourse. Nor 
may any State modify or diminish by any legal transaction 
the organic rights and duties of membership in the Bundf 
or by a unilateral act change the conditions upon which those 
rights and duties rest. No alliance or agreement may be made 
with a foreign land, or between the States themselves, which 
does violence to any Article in the Imperial Constitution or 
contravenes an imperial law. Where in any State the State 
constitution, or the House Laws of the reigning family, or 
treaties made by the State or between families of reigning 
monarchs, regulated matters coming under the direct super- 
vision of the Empire at the time of the foxmding of the Bund, 
the stipulations and provisions of the Imperial Constitution 
hold and exclude the operation of such enactments. 
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The competence of the Empire has suffered a limitationy 
however, in certain directions, through the reserved righis, or 
*' SonderrechUj'^ which were made the condition on which the 
South German States entered the Union. Baden reserves 
^ taxation of i|>iandies and .beers of domestic ongih to the 
State legislation, while the revenue therefrom flows into the 
gtatenEi^ ^iy, 'The same reservation is made jy WQrt- 
temberg, together with administration of the postand lele- 
grapB^rd thin her border s^. Certain military reservations with 
raerence tQ^^^^rn^anbe^ considered in their proper place 
under the military oxganizati^ o! the Empire. In Bavaria 
certain regulations touching the right of domicOe and of 
settlement are reserved, the regulation of the postal and 
telegraphic arrangements are identical with those of Wdrt- 
temberg practically, the taxation of domesdc brandy an^lbeer 
is made a matter for State legislation, certain railroad exemp- 
tions are granted, certain insurance laws may be passed only 
with the permission of Bavaria, and an extensive reservation 
is made with respect to the military arrangements. There 
are certain reserved rights or special rights which touch the 
organization of the Empire. Prussia has the right of prae^ 
sidium with all the rights accruing therefrom. Her king is 
German Kaiser. Bavaria has an advantage by being granted 
six votes in the Bundesrai^ instead of four, to which she was 
entitied in the old German Bund. She has a permanent place 
on the imperial Committee for the Army and Fortifications 
in the Bundesraij and the chairmanship of the Conmiittee on 
Foreign Affairs. She has also the right of substitute in the 
chairmanship of the Bundesrat. Should, for any reason, the 
imperial ambassador be hindered from acting, the Bavarian 
ambassador may represent him. Moreover, WQrttemberg 
and Saxony have each a permanent seat on the Committee 
on Army and Fortifications and on Foreign Affairs. These 
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rights may not be taken away from the several States 
holdmg them without the consent of the States themselves. 

If a State becomes recalcitrant in the exercise of its duties, 
or refuses to perform its part in the general obligation laid 
upon every member of the Bund^ it may be compelled to a per- 
formance of its duty by means of what is known as an ''exe- ,■ 
cution" — a show of aimed force. The federal army may 
be mobilized, in whole or in part, against the offending State. 
The decision as to the wisdom or necessity of such a move 
is determined by the Bundesrat. The execution is carried out 
by the order of the Kaiser. 

According to Art. 78 of the Constitution, changes and 
i^endments to' the .CSn3tttSVd^''m^ in jthe way 

of ordJ^aryJcgbJatiDQ* An increased majority is required 
for such amendatory legislation in the Bundesrat^ fourteen 
negative votes rejecting the measure. It will be seen that 
the Empire is competent to enlarge its own competence — 
the KompctenS'Kampetenz of the German jurists — and to • 
widen the sphere of its legislation. By means of ordinary 
legislation it may extend the limits of its legislative and 
supervisory activity as set forth in Art. 4 of the Constitution, 
increase very materially the nimnber of matters now brought 
within the sphere of imperial affairs, and assume control of 
what now it touches not at all or only indirectly. 



CHAPTER in 

TEDB KAISERS 

b? the oiganizadon of the North Gennan BtfiiJ three factors 
had to be considered : the allied govemmentSy the German 
people as a totality, in whose breast lEe sentiment of nationality 
had for long been growing, and the Prussian State^ which had 
done the lion's share in making the Gennan nation a concrete 
fact. In the Constitution of the North Gennan Bund each of 
these &ctors found its expression and place. The allied 
governments were given the Bundesrai^ the Gennan people 
were given the Reichstags while Prussia received recognition 
mainly through the powers with which her king was invested. 
The title *' Kaiser" nowhere appears in the Constitution of' 
the North Germain B%md. Nevertheless all the powers which 
the Kaiser enjoys under the Imperial Constitution were found 
in the Constitution of the North Gennan Bund^ though under 
three different designations. The larger number of these 
powers were granted to the Bundespraesidium, ix. to the 
king of Prussia as chief magistrate of the nation. In this 
capacity he summoned, opened, prorogued, and closed the 
Bundesrai and Reichstag, engrossed and published the federal 
laws, appointed and dismissed the chancellor, as well as the 

> See Held, Das Kaiserthum als Reeki^griff^ 1S79; I.ftbaiid, I. pp. 191 
ff. ; Meyer, Siaatsr, p. 197 ; Hftnel, SHtdien^ n. pp. 56 ff. ; Schube, Lehfb, d. d. 
SiaaUr. II. pp. 36. ff.; Von R5iuie, Siaalsr, I. pp. 5 ff.; Zom, Siaatsr, I. p. 7; 
Barnbak, Dis verfassungsrsehUiehe SieUung d. D, Kais^rihmms^ Arch, f, d, 
dff. JL VIII. pp. 425 ff. ; Arndt, Komm. pp. 124 ff. ; Fischer, Das RecMt d. D, 
JToiMri, Berlin, 1895; Laband, Das D, Kaiserthum^ Strassbuig, 1896; 
Bindings Die rtchU, SkUung d, Kaisars, Dresden, 189S; Von Jagenumn, 
Dm d, Rsiehsvsrfasstmg, pp. 99 ff., Heidelberg, 1904. 
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federal officials, and supervised all branches of the federal 
administration. Further, a most complete military authority 
was granted to the king of Prussia as Bundesfeldherr^ or 
commander-in-chief of the federal armed forces : the supreme 
command of the federal army in war and peace, the supervision 
of the troops with respect to their equipment and readiness 
for effective service, the determination of the active strength 
of the army and the division of it into various military units, 
the power to erect fortifications within the federal territory 
and to appoint members of the Bunde$r<U Committee on the 
Army and Fortifications, and the authority to carry out a 
federal ''execution" as well as to declare any part of the 
territory in a "state of siege." Finally, the supreme com- 
mand of the federal navy, together with the regulation of its 
organization and composition, was granted to the "King of 
Prussia" by the Constitution of the North German Bund. 

This triple division, Bundesfraesidium, Bundesfeldherr, and 
king of Prussia, did not vanish with the conclusion of the 
treaties with the South German States. While Art. 11, 
CL I, of the Constitution published 31 December, 1870, 
recognized the new title, " German Kaiser," ^ and stipulated 
that the king of Prussia, as Pracsid min of the Bund, should 
bear that title henceforth, yet the old expressions indicative 
of a threefold position of the king of Prussia stiU remained 
in the body of the instrument.' By the revision of 16 April, 
1871, the word "Kaiser" was everywhere made to take the 
place of old expressions and the triple designation was elimi- 
nated.' 

^ Das Praesidium des Bundes stehi dem Kdnig vo» Preussen wh, wdeker 
den Namen DetOscker Kaiser fiOiH, For this draft of the 31 December, 
1870^ see BGBl. 1870^ p« 627 ; slso found in Triepel, p. 85. 

' Compare Arts. 19, 53, 6a-^ of the Constitution of 31 December, 1870, 
with the same Articles of the Constitution of the North German Bund, 

' In the present Constitution, the word ** Praesidium " is retained in Art 5, 
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The substitution of tbe title '"Kaiser" and the revival of 
the imperial dignity effected no constitutional change what- 
ever in the relation of the king of Prussia to the other States 
and monarchs of the Bund. It invested him with no powers 
which he did not before possess, save the purely personal 
right to the specific title and to the imperial arms and stand- 
ard. The adoption of the title '"Kaiser" in the Constitu- 
tion created no new political institution. "The definition of 
the Bundespraesidium has not been changed by connecting 
it with the imperial title. From the historical events which 
led to the restoration of the imperial dignity, from the MoHvm 
and explanation which accompanied the draft of the Consti- 
tution in its present wording, and especially from Art ii 
of the Constitution itself, one draws the siure conclusion that 
the Kaisership is fully and completely identical with the 
Bundesfraesidium and that, apart from the title and the 
insignia corresponding to it, it contains no rights other than 
the praesidial rights." ^ 

The substitution of the word "'Kaiser" for the words 
'* Bundespraesidium,'' "Bundesfeldherr'\ and "King of 
Prussia," involved no restoration of the ancient imperial 
institution, no setting up anew of the old Kaiserw&rde. The 
legal continuity between the old imperial dignity and the 
new can no more be maintained than the legal continuity 
between the old Empire that tumbled into dust in 1806 and 
the new Empire that arose in 1871. The time between those 
two dates is no mere interregnum. Yet as Schulze remarks,' 
"the historical connection between both dignities cannot be 
ignored. Without the great memories which fitsten them- 

Cl.a; Art 7, Cls. 9 and 3; Art. 8» a. 9, and Art 37. Fischer holds that in these 
articles the expression refers not to the Brntdes-pra es i dimm but to the B t m de t " 
ratS'^aesidmm, See op, cU, p. 94. 

* Laband, L p. 195. > Ukrhueh^ II. pp. 36^ 37. 
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selves to the imperial history of the Middle Ages, the 
erection of the German Empire would have been impos- 
sible." 

The restoration of the Kaiser title was a political stroke of 
Bismarck's. The purpose lying back of his insistence on the 
assiunption of the imperial dignity by \^lhelm may be gath- 
ered from Bismarck's own words: "The assumption of the 
title 'Kaiser' by the king, on the expansion of the North 
German Confederation into the Empire, was a political ne- 
cessity, because, recalling the days when it had a greater sig- 
nificance legally though less importance in actual fact, it 
became an element making for unity and centralization. And 
I was convinced that the pressure solidifying our imperial in- 
stitutions would be more permanent, the more the Prussian 
wearer of the imperial title shotild himself avoid that danger- 
ous striving which marked the earlier history of Germany — 
the striving on the part of our dynasty to flaunt its own pre- 
eminence in the face of the other dynasties. King William I. 
was not free from this inclination, and his resistance to the 
tiUe was not disconnected from his desire to do just this 
thing — to call forth a recognition of the superior prestige 
of Prussia's crown over the Kaiser tide." The assump- 
tion of the Kaiser title made it impossible henceforth 
to think of the Empire as nothing but an "expanded 
Prussia." 

In thb movement for the restoration of the Kaiser tide, 
there was no slightest notion of elevating the king of Prussia 
to the position of numarch of Germany. Ludwig of Bavaria 
made this perfectiy clear in his letter to V^elm suggesting 
the adoption of the tide "German Emperor." " I have 
proposed to the German princes," he wrote, "to join me in 
urging your Majesty to assume the tide 'German Emperor,' 
m connecHon wUh the exercise of the praesidial rights of the 
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Federation.^' ^ The new imperial dignity was to be no in- 
vestiture of the king of Prussia, as such, with authority over 
the other German princes. It was to be no mere extension of 
Prussian power. It did not aim to give the Prussian State a 
hegemonial position in the Empire. In fact, it meant the 
very reverse, "the giving up of Uie hegemonial idea, and the 
union of all the praesidial rights appertaining to the Prussian 
crown, outside the sphere of the Bundesrai, including the 
power over the army and navy, into a single imperial office, 
the Kaisership." ' It may be said that the imperial dignity 
stands for the noHonolj^ing ot the praesidial power. The 
rights which the Kaiser exercises in the matter of govern- 
ment are not in any sense manifestations of the power of the 
•Prussian State. They are, rather, the legal ftmctions of an 
.imperial organ^ attached, by the organic law of the Empire, 
to the Prussian crown. 

The German Empire is a true State, but it is not a monar- 
chy. Sovereignty does not rest with the Kaiser, but with the 
totality of the allied governments. This union of the allied 
governments finds its expression,lDbt in the Kaiser, but in the 
BundesraL The Bundesrat^ therefore, is the supreme organ 
of the Empire. It must not be concluded that the Kaiser is 
subordinated to the BundesraL Whatever powers the Kaiser 
exercises in the Empire, he exercises in the name of the Em- 
pire, not in the name of the Bundesrai or of the allied govern- 
ments.' None of the imperial powers is derived from the 
BundesraL Certain acts of the Kaiser are limited by the codp- 
eiation of the Bundesrai^ but in no case can the Kaiser be 
regarded as an organ of that body. As an organ of the Em- 

' See Stm, Ber. d. Nordd, Biags, II, Ausserord. Sess., iSyo^ p. 67. Also 
ipeecfa of DelbrOck, 8 December, Sim. B«r. //. Ausstrord. Sess*, 187O9 
p. 167. Cf. Hftnelt Studkit, II. p. 29, note x. 

> AnscfaQtZy SiaaUr. in Kohkr-Hdundotf, p. 547. 

' RVerf. Art. 17. Note ezceptioos mentioDed below in the text 
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pire, the Kaiser is coordinate with the Bundesral, not sub- 
ordinate to it. 

Nevertheless, the Kaiser is not monarch of the Empire, 
though he is vested with powers usually found possessed only 
by monarchical rulers. The Kaiser cannot assume any 
authority in the Empire as of hb own right. Whatever 
power he possesses as Kaiser, he possesses by virtue of author- 
ity granted him by the Constitution or by laws made in pur- 
suance thereof. The State power of the Empire does not 
centre in him. His powers are all derivative, not original 
In case of doubt, the presumption is against him. The reverse 
is true in a monarchy. On the other hand, the Kaiser is not 
President of the Empire, in the sense in which the word 
'' President " is understood in the United States and in France. 
He is neither elected or appointed. He is responsible to no 
higher authority. He is not the ''subject" of any sovereign. 
He may not be removed by any judicial procedure. He oc- 
cupies his position by reason of his holding the Prussian 
crown, since the Constitution has declared that the chief 
magistracy of the Empire shall belong to the Prussian crown. 
His occupancy of the imperial position, then, depends upon his 
right to the crown of Prussia, under the Prussian Constitu- 
tion. Indirectly, therefore, he may be said to hold the prae- 
sidial position in his own right. 

It has been stated above that the powers ezerdsed by the 
Kaiser are exercised in the name of the Empire. There are 
two exceptions to this principle. Both these exceptions, as 
Anschtttz observes,^ refer to the relation sustained to the 
Reichstag and indicate that it is not the Kaiser, but the 
Bundesrat, that is to be thought of as possessing the imperial 
governmental authority over against that body. The first 
of these exceptions is seen in the opening and closing of the 

* AiiacfaQtz» op, cU. p. 54S. 
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Rtichstagt soverdgn rights which, according to Art. i3 
of the Imperial Constitution^ are handed over to the Kaiser 
with no instructions as to the ceremonial connected with the 
function, but which, according to a fixed practice, are carried 
out ''in the name of the allied governments.'' The second 
exception is in the transmission of bills, passed by the 
Bundesra^ to the Reichstag. This is done ''in the name of 
the Kaiser.'' The act, however, is purely ministerial. The 
Kaiser acts simply as an administrative of the Bundesrai 
in this connection. These two exceptions do not in any way 
alter the position of the Kaiser as an immediate organ of 
the Empire. They are simply the exceptions which prove the 
rule. The principle is well stated by Laband: "When the 
Kaiser acts for the Empire or when he issues declarations of 
the will of the Empire, he does not do so in his own name, but 
in the name of the Empire. When the subject of the im- 
perial power comes into consideration as over against the 
Reichstags i.e. in the constitutional relation of the organs of 
the Empire to one another, he acts in the name of the allied 
governments." * 

It is at once apparent that the Kaiser occupies a xmique 
position in the world of political institutions. No definition 
which might exhaust the qualities and characteristics of other 
organs in any other existing government wotild serve to depict 
the Kaiser. He refuses to be classified with other rulers of 
constitutional States. The character of his position is com- 
posite rather than simple. He is neither monarch nor presi- 
dent, yet he exhibits elements of both. The Kaisership may, 
perhaps, be defined in broad terms as an immediate organ of 
the Empire, an organ of such a sort that it must be set in a 
class by itself. 

Beyond the single statement in Art ii, to the effect that 
* Laband, I. p. 196. See also Seydel, Cmmi^ p. ia6. 
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the king of Prussia, whoever he may be, is Gemuin Emperor, 
the Imperial Constitution makes no attempt to settle the 
question of succession to the imperial dignity. The pro- 
visions of the Prussian Constitution of 31 January, 1850, 
with respect to the order of succession to the Prussian throne 
are therefore decisive of the question of succession to the Eai- 
sership. In other words, there is an indissoluble union be- 
tween the Prussian crown and the Kaisership. He who is 
king of Prussia is ipso facto German Emperor. Apart from 
the Prussian crown the imperial dignity does not exist. It 
cannot be either acquired or laid down, nor can its functions 
be performed, independently of the Prussian crown. It is, 
as Laband and Meyer put it, an accessorium of the Prussian 
crown. For this reason the Imperial Constitution lays down 
no norms for regulating in any wise the matter of succession. 
To attempt to do so by law would involve an amendment of 
Art. II. The imperial dignity follows ipso jure the Prus- 
sian crown. 

The whole question of succession, therefore, is regulated by 
Arts. 53-58of die Prussian Constitution. According to the pro- 
visions therein made, the crown of Prussia descends by agnatic 
succession in the Hdienzollem House by primogeniture. 
The king attains his majority at the age of eighteen. 
He takes a solemn oath in the presence of both Chambers to 
maintain inviolate the Constitution of Prussia and to 
rule in accordance with its provisions and with the laws. The 
assumption of the tide and powers as well as of the rights of 
the crown does not depend on his taking the oath. While a 
refusal to take oath wotild be a serious breach of the Consti- 
tution, yet such refusal or an omission to take the oath without 
urgent grounds would draw after them no legal restilts. He 
could not be punished with the loss of his crown, nor could 
his act be construed as a renunciation of the throne. Just 
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as little is it to be assiuned that the exercise of the right to 
rule is suspended until the oath is taken. No further oath, 
swearing obedience to the Imperial Constitutioni is required. 
A refusal to take the Prusdan oath on succeeding to the 
Prussian throne would be a matter of Prussia's own internal 
affairs and would have no legal effect whatever so far as the 
Empire is concerned.^ 

The determination of the question: Who is German 
Kaiser? rests absolutely upon the determination of the ques- 
tion: Who is King of Prussia? In the solution of this latter 
question the Empire has no voice whatever. The Empire, 
therefore, has no voice in the decision as to who shall be 
Kaiser. This does not mean that the constitutional law of 
Prussia extends to the Empire, or that the organs of the Prus- 
sian State influence imperial affairs in a legal way. As 
Laband observes,' the provisions of the Prussian Constitu- 
tion with respect to succession and to the regency apply only 
to Prussia. The Prussian Landtag and the Prussian Ministry 
act only for Prussia. The erection of a regency in Prussia 
is exclusively an action of the Prussian State. But the 
imperial law connects the acquisition of the imperial dtle 
with the acquisition of the Prussian crown, by force of an 
objective leg^ principle whose operation is wholly withdrawn 
from the sphere in which the Prussian Landtag exercise s its 
will, and at the same time takes p]ace without any act of will 
on the part of the Bundesrat and Reichstag. The legal 
interest of the Empire is limited to a single point: that the 
same person who exercises the rights of the Prussian crown 
shall be the person who exercises the rights and authority 
granted to the Praesidium. It does not extend to the laying 
down of rules according to which the Prussian crown shall be 
acquired. 

^ See Fischer, op. eU. pp. 47, 48. ' Labuid, L pp. aoo-aoi. 
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The rights of the imperial dignity attach to the Prussian 
cxown, not to the person of the ruling monarch. Should 
occasion for a regency occur in Prussia, the exercise of the 
imperial powers, would pass to that person who, for the time 
being, exercised the rights of the Prussian crown.^ The 
question of a regency in Prussia is provided for in Arts. 
56-58 of the Prussian Constitution. If the king is a minor, 
or is pennanently hindered from ruling in person, then that 
agnate to whom the throne would next descend, if he be of age, 
assumes the regency. He must at once summon the legisla- 
tive Chambers, who, in joint session, shall take action upon 
the question of the necessity for a regency. If there is no 
agnate of full age available, and no law alreadyon the statute 
books provides for such an emergency, then the Ministiy 
must simunon the Chambers, 1^0, in joint session, shall elect 
a regent. Until the regent has entered upon his duties, the 
government is carried on by the Ministry. The regent 
exercises, in the name of the king, those powers which belong 
to the crown. He takes an oath, before the united Chambers, 
that he will maintain the Constitution and rule in conformity 
with it and with the laws. Until such oath has been taken 
the Ministiy is responsible in every case for all govemmental*^ 
transactions. 

The determination of the question of a regency in Prussia 
also lies wholly outside the sphere of imperial action. It is a 
matter of Prussian internal affairs, and is therefore settled 
according to Prussian constitutional law. Nevertheless, he 
who is regent by reason of Prussian law is also regent of the 
Empire. Neither the necessity for a regency in the Empire, 
nor the legal provisions for such cases as the absence of any 
agnate of proper age, etc., come within the purview of the 

^ See Labftnd, I. p. ao; Seydtl, Comm. p. 155; Fischer, op. cU. pp. 49, 
50; Von KfTrhenhriin, Du lUgtnisekap, pp. ZZ7-X30. 
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imperial oigans. Like the question of succession to the 
throne, the question of a regency is wholly a Prussian matter. 
The exercise of the rights and powers of the Kaisership, or 
of the regency, should such become necessary, attach them- 
selves to a fact. Whoever is king of Prussia, or regent of 
Prussia, is ipso facto German Emperor or German regent. 
Matters of succession and of regency lie wholly outside the 
sphere of imperial action and are left to the laws governing 
the HohenzoUem House and to the Prussian Constitution.* 

The rights of the Kaiser are usually treated by German 
writers imder two heads: personal rights and governmental 
'rights. First and foremost among the personal rights, or 
' rights to certain honors, is the right to the title ''German 
Emperor." The form of the title was the result of premedi- 
tation. It was purposely chosen in preference to the title 
"Emperor of Germany" and "Emperor of the Germans.'' 
Great care was taken not to offend the sensibilities of the other 
German monarchs by selecting a designation for the Prae- 
sidium of the Bund which wotild seem to diminish in any way 
the royal dignity of the other ruling princes or reduce them 
to even the semblance of subordination to the head of the 
Empire. The tide "German Kaiser'' carries with it no 
idea of territorial domination. The Kaiser is a monarch 
in the Empire, but not over the Empire. He is in no sense the 
Landesherr of the Empire. The old feudal conception which 
reduced the State to a matter of private law, a possession, 
theoretically at least, of the monarch, finds no footing what- 
ever in the German Empire. The titie "German Emperor" 

> See Schuke, Pr. SlaaUr, I. pp. 178 ff. ; Von R0nne, Fr. SSoaisr., Zorn's edi- 
tion, I. pp. ax8 ff. The House Lawi have been cx)llected and publiahed with 
an introduction by Hennann Schulze, Di$ HausgesOu der regiermdeH deui- 
icken FUrstenMuser^ 3 Bde., 1885. Consult Bd. III. pp. 535 ff., in connection 
with Prussian matten discussed in the text 
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is an official title, a magisterial title, although the Kaiser 
cannot strictiy be classed among the imperial offidab. It is 
only in matters which are imperial in their nature and relation 
— not Prussian — that, from a purely legal standpoint, the 
tide can be used.^ 

The bearing of the tide ''German Kaiser '' carries with it the 
right to the imperial standard and coat of arms.* By Proc- 
lamation of 18 August, 1871, the Kaiser invested the I^ssian 
Crown Prince with the titie : ''Crown Prince of the German 
Empire,'' with the predicate "Imperial Highness/' The 
titie "Crown Prince of the German Empire" was made 
hereditary. Further, various officials and administrative 
authorities appointed by the Kaiser are given the predicate 
"Imperial." This predicate may also be given to private 
servants of the Kaiser, to officers of the imperial court, and 
to certain tradesmen, firms, etc., such as the ^^Hofiiefe- 
ranten." 

The Kaiser also enjoys special protection before the crimi- 
nal law. He is not responsible in the sense that a court exists 
before which he may be brought for any act or omission. 
Moreover, every attempt upon the life of the Kaiser, as well 
as the murder of the Kaiser, is punishable with death.' 
Acts or words of a scandalous nature directed against the 
Kaiser are subjected to special penalties.^ 

The Kaiser, as such, receives no income from the Imperial 

* See extract from letter of Ludwig of Bavaria, already mentioned above 
in the text, and the Proclamation of Versailles, x8 June, xSyx, in which Wil- 
helm I. annoimoet the assumption ol the title for himself and his successors 
to the Prussian crown *' in atten Unseren Bemkungen umd Angeiegenheiien 
des DetOsehen Rnckes." In official documents the title ** German Kaiser" is 
always coupled with the title ''King of Prussia." It never appears alone. 

' See Proclamation of 3 August, 1S71 (RGBl. p. 3x8, with correction, p. 45S)> 
Nr. 2 and 3. Also Graf Stfllfried's work. Die AUrihuUdesneuenD, Reiehes, 
abg$bildti, besekrieben imd erldiOcrt, mit z6 Tafeln, a Aufl., Berlin, 1874. 

•SIGB. |8o. ^IM. II 94*95- 
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Treasury. There is no "CivU List." The pecuniary rev- 
enues of the Kaiser are bestowed upon him as Prussian king, 
or come to him from the possessions of the royal house. A 
fund, however, called the ^[DisposiHpnsfandSf^* is pla^:ed at 
his disposal each year as an item of the Budget Law. 

The governmental rights and fimcdons of the Kaiser are 
of a varied nature, falling within the sphere both of legisla- 
tion and of administration. A detailed accoimt of these 
rights and functions would necessitate a repetition of much 
that must appear in the discussion of taxation and customs, 
military affairs, and other branches of the imperial organiza- 
tion. It is enough here to trace the constitutional rights and 
fimctions of the Kaiser as a governmental organ in broad and 
general outlines. 

In the first place, the Kaiser is the sole representative of the 
Empire so far as other States are concerned. Article ii, CI; 
I, of the Imperial Constitution declares, ''The Kaiser shall 
represent the Empire in international matters and in the 
name of the Empire shall declare war and make peace, and 
alter into alliances and treaties with foreign States." In 
exercidng the powers thus laid upon him, the Kaiser is, of 
course, not left to his own free discretion. The authority 
vested in him is not an imlimited one. A check upon the 
exercise of his powers as representative of the Empire is 
foimd in the codperation of the Bundesrat and Reichstag in 
certain instances specified in the Constitution. The princi- 
pal point now brought forward is that the sole and exclu- 
sive representative of the Empire is the Kaiser. No treaty 
can be made without him. Neither the Bundesral nor the 
Reichstag nor both together can ignore the Kaiser and enter; 
into contract relations with a foreign State. 

In declaring war the Kaiser can act upon his own initiative 
only in repelling an invasion of German soil. In all other 
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instances, the consent of the Bundesrai is necessary/ When 
a treaty with a foreign State involves matters wUch, under 
Art. 4 of the Imperial Constitution, fall within the sphere 
of imperial legislation, not only is the consent of the Bundes- 
rai necessary for their conclusion, but the approval of the 
Reichsiag is essential to their validity.' The imperial am- 
bassadors, ministers, and accredited representatives of the 
Empire are appointed by the Kaiser, and the representa- 
tives of other States in Berlin are accredited to him. 
The German consuk abroad are exclusively imperial con- 
suls and are appointed by the Kaiser, after hearing the 
Bundesrafs Committee on Tiade and Commerce.' 

According to Art. 12 of the Imperial Constitution, the 
Kaiser has the right to convene, open, prorogue, and close 
the Bundesrat and Reichstag. So far as the Bundesrai is 
concerned, this right has become practically obsolete, for 
the reason that that body is now regarded as continuously 
in session.^ No annual convening of the Bundesrat^ as pro- 
vided for in Art. 13 of the Imperial Constitution, is there- 
fore necessary. The right of the Kaiser to prorogue the 
Reichsiag is modified by Art. 26 of the Constitution, which 
declares that prorogation shall not exceed a period of thirty 
days without the consent of the Reichstag and shall not be 
repeated during the same session without such consent. 
Wtdle the Kaiser may not dissolve the Reichstag, the power 
to do so being given to the Bundesrat, by Art. 24 of the 

^ RV&rf. Art. i z, Q. a. The question whether an attack hat been actoatty 
made on imperial territory is determined by the Kaiser himself. Were it 
not so, the right of the Kaiser to assume warlike action in such case becomes 
absolutely illusory. See Von Jagemann, op, cU. p. xo6. 

> «r«r/. Art. ir, a. 3. 

• RVerf, Art. 56. 

^ The same is also true respecting the provisions in Art. 14 as to conTtning 
the ^tmi$9nU on request of one-third the votes. 
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Consdtutioii, with the consent of the Kaiser, yet in actual 
practice the Elaiser does dissolve the Reichstag with the con- 
sent of the BundesraL Moreover, the Kaiser may not sum- 
mon the Reichstag unless the Bundesrat is also convened.^ 
Should the Reichstag be dissolved, a new election must be 
held within thirty days and the new Reichstag convened 
within sixty days of the date of dissolution.' 

Bills passed by the Bundesrat are laid before the Reichstag 
in the name of the Kaiser. Measures which have passed 
both legislative bodies are engrossed and published by the 
Kaiser in the name of the Empire. In the matter of en- 
grossing and publishing the laws thus passed by the Bundes- 
rat and Reichstags the Kaiser has no discretion. It is gen- 
erally admitted, however, that in performing the legislative 
fimctions assigned to him under the Constitution, the Kaiser 
has the ri^t to satisfy himself that the formal requirements 
have been met in the passage of the bill, and that he may 
refuse to publish a law which, in his judgment, is formally 
defective. He may not refuse on the mere grotmd that the 
content of the law is repulsive to him, or that it is a piece of 
bad legislation. 

The Kaiser, as such, has no rig^t of initiation in the 
matter of imperial legislation. This, at least, is the theory. 
As a fact, however, this rule is constantly violated in practice, 
and one may speak of a right of initiation on the part of the 
Kaiser as a ''convention'' of the Constitution, or, better, as 
part of the "unwritten Constitution" of the Empire. Con- 
stitutionally the Elaiser has no veto. He does possess a prac- 
tical veto as king of Prussia, controlling the Prussian votes 
in the Bundesrat* That lies wholly out^de of his sphere of 
action as Kaiser. 

The Kaiser not only publishes the laws of the Empire, but 
> AK<r^. Alt 13. WNii^ Alt as. 
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also supervises their execution.^ This supervision is nowhere 
defined in the Constitution. It does not involve any inde- 
pendent right of issuing ordinances on the part of the Ktdser, 
whereby he may interfere in the activities of the several States 
to whom the execution of the imperial laws is intrusted^ by 
the direct issuance of ordinances remedying any defect or 
neglect on the part of the State officials. The right of the 
Kaiser to issue ordinances is limited to such ordinance power 
as may be given him by the Constitution or by specific im- 
perial laws. Many such laws, however, are now on the statute 
books, granting to him the power to keep a check on or 
exercise a species of control over those State officials in whose 
hands the execution of the imperial laws is placed. Nor 
may the Kaiser immediaUly compel the proper execution of 
the imperial laws. By means of imperial officials, whose 
duty it is to inspect the work of the State officials, he obtains 
reports of the manner in which the imperial laws are carried 
out by the various States, but he has no disciplinary or police 
power by means of which he may force the State officials to 
properly perform their duties to the Empire. Should any 
State neglect to carry out the imperial laws or prove refrac- 
tory, the Kaiser may, as a last resort, bring the matter to the 
attention of the Bundesrai, in whose hands is the power to 
issue an ''Execution." Such an "Execution" would be 
carried out by the Kaiser.' 

The Kaiser appoints the Imperial Chancellor, the sole 
responsible Minister of the Empire, and may dismiss him at 
pleasure.' Since the Imperial Chancellor is the vital centre 
of the imperial administration and is also President of the 
Bundesralf no smaU power is thus put into the hands of the 

« RVerf. Alt. 17. » Ihid. Art. 19. 

* Ihid, Art 15. See also RnehAiomiengaeia^ 31 March, 1873 i^Bk 
p. 6z), { as, — found in Triepel, pp. 124 ff. 
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Kaiser. He becomes virtually director of the general gov- 
ernmental policy. For though as a matter of fact the Imperial 
Chancellor conducts the business of the imperial government, 
yet he is the legal instrument and aid of the Kaiser.^ The 
Kaiser also appoints all the imperial officials, and he may 
also retire them.' Such appointment and dismissal requires 
the countersignature of the Imperial Chancellor. That b 
to say, the heads of the various State departments and all 
the minor imperial officials are appointed and removed by 
the Kaiser. This places the administrative hierarchy, from the 
Imperial Chancellor down, in the hands of the Kaiser. In ' 
making these appointments the codperation of the Bundesrai 
is not necessary. The Kaiser also appoints on motion of the 
Bundesral the members of the Reichsgerichlf or Imperial 
Court.* These judges, once appointed, are not subject to 
removal by the Kaiser at his discretion or even upon motion 
of the Bundesrai. The appointment of the judges is for life, 
thus insuring the independence of the courts. 

In certain instances the Kaiser has the right of pardon. 
Such power is not conferred by the Imperial Constitution, but 
by the Code of Criminal Procedure, Sec. 484, which reads: 
''In matters in which the Reichsgericht has passed judgment 
as a court of first instance, the Kaiser has the right of par- 
don.''^ In the application of this law, no distinction is made 
between cases to which the competence of the Reichsgerichi 
extends fer se and individual cases to which that competence 
is specially extended. Further, the pardoning power of the 
Kaiser consists only in the ri^t to remit penalty ahready 

> Labttnd, I. p. azx. > RVerf. Art z8. • GVG. | 127. 

* The competence of the RnchsgtHchi as a court ol first instance extends 
to the trial of cases of high treason and treason in a State where these 
crimes are directed against the Kaiser or against the Empire. CmckistferfaS' 
mngsgeseU, { 136. 
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imposed by judicial sentence. It does not involve any 
**Aboliiionsrecht*' or power to **noUe prosequi * According 
to the Law regulating Consular Jurisdiction/ the Kaiser 
has the right of pardon in cruninal cases where judgment 
has been passed by the consul, or by the consular court 
acting as a court of first instance. Moreover, the Kaiser 
may exert the pardoning power in the disciplinary courts 
and may also mitigate sentence passed by the disciplinary 
boards.' He may also exercise the pardoning power in the 
prize courts/ and in the courts of the Protectorates.* 

Extensive powers, powers of a monarchical nature, belong 
to the Kaiser as commander-in-chief of the armed forces of 
the Empire. These are explicitly treated in a later chapter 
of this work. The Kaiser has the supervision of the German 
army, and may at any time satisfy himself by inspection 
that the organization, formation, equipment, and command, 
the training of the men, and the qualifications of the olScers 
are up to standard, and that the condition of the several 
divisions is such as meets his approval. He may correct 
any defects found as a residt of his inspection. It is within 
the competence of the Kaiser also to determine the strength, 
composition, and division of the contingents of the army. 
With him rests the organization of the Landwehr, or National 
Defence, and he also determines the garrisons within federal 
territory. He may, should occasion arise, mobilize any por- * 
tion of the troops.* 

* For brief discussion of the pardoning power and AMUionsrechif see 
L5we, Kommentar »ur SirafproMessordmung, 1900, pp. a6-aS. 

* Law of 7 April, 1900 (RGBl. p. 213), | 72. 
' RBeamtenges. | 118. 

« Law of 15 February, 1889 (RGBl. p. 5), | 27. 

* Law of 25 July, 1900 (RGBl. p. 813), | 3. In matters relating to the 
customs and tazes^ the pardoning power remains in the hands of the rulers 
of the several States. Cust. Un. Tr. of 8 July, 1867, Art. x8 (RGBL p. 8z). 

* RVerf, Art. 63. 
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All the Gennan troops take an oath of allegiance to the 
Kaiser personally, and are bound by then: military oath to 
implicitly obey his orders. The appointment of commanders 
of the contingents, of officers commanding more troops than a 
contingent, and of officers in charge of fortresses belongs to 
the Kaiser. The appointment of generals, and of officers 
performing the duties of generab in a contingent, is in each 
case subject to the Kaiser's approval.^ All officers appointed 
by the Kaiser take the oath of allegiance to him. 

The German navy is a united one, imder the supreme 
command of the E^aiser, who, as in the case of the army, 
has charge of its constitution and organization and the ap- 
pointment of its officers and offidab. Both officers and 
seamen are sworn in the name of the Kaiser.' The Kaiser 
has also the right to construct fortresses, appropriations for 
the same having been made according to the constitutional 
provisions in Art. m.' Should the public safety demand 
it, in federal territory, the Kaiser may proclaim martial law 
in any part of the Empire.^ 

It will be readily seen that with the supreme control of 
military and naval matters in the hands of the Kaiser, with 
a military system which aims to pass the whole able-bodied 
male popiilation of the Empire through the army, and with 
the oath of personal allegiance binding officers and men to the 
Kaiser, the position of the Kaiser as something more than a 
mere official head of the Empire is tremendously strength- 
ened, and a monarchical tendency finds a ready instrument 
fitted to its hand. 

Li conclusion, the Kaiser exercises a monarchical function 

> RVerf. Alt. 64. > /Kl Ait. 53. • /M. Art. 65. 

^ Ihid. Alt. 68. Certain exemptions in the case of Bavaria and of WQrt- 
tembeig arising out of the "November Tteaties" aze noted in the chapter 00 
** The Aimed Forces of the Empire.'* 
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in relation to Alsace-Lorraine.^ To him belongs the powers 
usually accorded to the ruler of a State. Strictly speaking, 
however, the Kaiser is not the Landesherr of Alsace-Lorraine. 
The relation of the Kaiser to the Imperial Territory is based 
entirely on law.' The power exercised in the German 
protectorates b exercised in the name of the Elaiser.' 

* See Law of 9 June, 1871 (RCBL p. 212), | 3. 

* See chapter on the " Relation ol Alsace-Lorraine to the Empire." 
'See Law of 17 April, 1886 (RGBl, p. 78), | z; alao amendments of 

7 July, Z887 {RGBl, p. 307); 15 March, z888 {RGBL p. 71); 2 July, 1899 
{RGBl p. 365); 25 July, 1900 {RGBl p. 809); 10 Sept, 1900 {RGBl 
p. 813); Ordinance 9 Norember, 1900 {RGBl. p. ZO05). 



CHAPTER IV 
THE BUNDESRAT* 

The Bundesratf or Federal Councili is an institution pecu- 
liar to the constitutional system of the German Empure. No 
close analogy to it can be foimd in any other governmental 
organization. While in some instances resemblances can 
be traced between the Bundesrat and the Upper House in 
other constitutional governments^ yet the similarities are 
slight and the divergencies so great that one must needs place 
the £f^fui05ra/ in a class by itself. It is not an ''Upper House/' 
yet it performs functions which usually fall to such a body. 
An organ of legislation, it has no power of deliberation, but 
registers the will of the several governments whom it repre- 
sents and by whom it is instructed. It may make no law 
without the assent of the Reichsiag, yet it possesses a wide 
power of ordinance. Standing for die federal idea in the 
Empire, it is the place of all places where the individual 
States may assert themselves, where the play of State interests 
is adjusted. In short, the Bundesrat is the very core of the 
Imp^ial Government. It is the centre around which the 
whole system revolves. For, as Meyer observes, the Bun- 
desrat is not a mere congress of ambassadors, like the old 

^ For Htentim on the subject of the Bimdesrat, aside from the tieatises 
of the Tsrious writers on the Constitution, such as Lal>and, Idtytr, Schulze, 
Hinel, Zom, Axndt, etc, see Seydel, Der deulschs Bmtdesrai, in Hckendorff- 
BmUanOf JakrhMch fUr Gesettgdmng, etc, neue Folge HI., pp. 973 ff.; 
C<mm,t pp. 131 ff. a passim; Lahand, Aitide, ** Bundesrai,** in StengeFs 
Wdrterb. I. pp. 284 ff. ; Kliemke, DU Staatsir. SMung des Brais; Herwegen, 
RVerf. tmd Brnidesr^U^ Kdln, 190a {DoktordisseriaUon), 

4S 
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Bundestag. In it sit, on the one hand, the leading statesmen 
of the several States, on the other hand, experienced offidab 
from the various branches of the administration; and by this 
means the necessary relations between legislation and admin- 
istration are established, without which the real effectiveness 
of both is impossible. The same men who cooperate in the 
Bundesrat in the sanctioning of the laws direct the execution 
of these laws in the several States. Over all the political 
assemblies of other States, the Bundesral has this advantage: 
in it are found only men who are in the very midst of the 
business with which it is called upon to deal This observa- 
tion of Meyer must be accompanied by the suggestion that the 
composition of the Bundesrai in which he sees such advan- 
tage is a matter of political expediency and not of law. The 
rulers of the several States are imder no legal obligation what- 
ever to choose their ministers or other officials as their rep- 
resentatives in the BundesraL In fact, the choice of the 
rulers is quite unrestricted. 

The Bundesral is composed of representatives of the mem- 
bers of the Bund} The number of delegates which each 
member of the Empire may appoint is determined by the 
niunber of votes which it possesses in the Bundesrat. Under 
the constitution of the North German Confederation each 
State was entided to that nimiber of votes in the Bundesral 
which it had in the Plenum of the old Diet of the German 

> There is a difference between Gennan writexs on constitutional law as 
to the content of the term ''member ol the Bund," Meyer, Siaaisr, p. 388, 
claims that the members of the Empire are the monarchs ol the States and 
the senates of the three free dties. He dtes, in support of his view, Thudi- 
chum, Jahrh. d. D, lUiehes, I. p. ai, note 3; Von Mohl, Staalsr, p. 233; 
Seydd, op, cU, pp. 273 ff. See, on the other hand, Laband, I. p. 91 ; Jelli- 
nek. System^ etc.» p. 287, note i ; Anschats^ SUuUar. in Hob.'Kohler, 11. p. 540^ 
who claim that the members of the Empire are the several States. This is 
the better view. 
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Bund.^ Prussia^ originally possessing four votes, received in 
addition the thirteen votes belonging to Hannover, Kur-Hesse, 
Holstein, Nassau, and Frankfurt, on the incorporation of those 
States into its territory, making the present vote of Prussia 
in the Bundesrat seventeen.' By the terms of the Customs 
Union Treaty of 8 July, 1867, Bavaria, originally possessing 
four votes in the old Plemtm^ received two extra votes in the 
Bundesrat of the ZoUverein.^ These votes were retained 
on the entrance of Bavaria into the Empire. The distribu- 
tion of votes in the Bundesrat to-day is identical with that in 
the Bundesrat of the ZoOverein, and is as follows : Prussia, 
seventeen; Bavaria, six; Saxony and WOrttemberg, each 
four; Baden and Hesse, each three; Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
and Brunswick, each two; and the rest of the States, includ- 
ing the three Hanse Cities, each one, making a total of fifty- 
eight votes.* 

The members of the Bundesrat do not vote as individuals, 
exercising their own discretion in the determination of 
matters brought before them. The Bundesrat is not, there- 
fore, primarily a deliberative body. The delegates are in- 
structed. This instruction is given by the government of the 
State to which they belong, in the manner provided by the 
laws of that State.* The vote is the vote of the State. Hence 

^ These votes were as fdlows: Austria, 4; Prussia, 4; Saz(m7,4; Bavaria, 
4; Hannover, 4; WOrttemberg, 4; Baden, 3; Kur-Hease, 3; Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, 3; Holstein, 3; Luxemburg^ 3; Brunswick, a; Meckknburg- 
Schwerin, 2; Nassau, 2; Saze-Weimar, i; the other 23 states i each, 
making 69 votes in aU. 

" Verf. d. NGB, Art. 6. 

* Oust. Un. lY. Art. 8^ f X. 

* RVirf. Art. 6. 

* Meyer, SUuUtr, p. 389; Laband, I. pp. 223 ff., 93 ff. Asto whet&er the 
instructions can be inade contingent upon the assent of the l^mdiag^ there is 
a considerable dispute. In the affirmative maybe dted Laband, Staatsr. I. 
pp. 223 ff. Compare also Zom, SlaaUr. I. pp. 132, 168 ff. ; Von Kirchenheim, 
Leh9b, d, D, StaaUr., p. 299. In the negative^ Meyer, op, cU, pp. 389, 390; 
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the unit rule prevails, each delegation voting a solid vote. 
The States are not under compulsion to ezerdse their right 
to vote in the BundesnU.^ 

The Bundesrat has the right to examine and pass upon the 
credentials of its members. It has no right, however, to 
verify the instructions.' It is not for the Bundesrat to deter- 
mine whether the vote of a member tallies with the instruc- 
tions of his government The Bundesrai cannot ''go behind 
the vote." Each member is responsible to his own govern- 
ment alone for the way in which he casts his ballot. When 
that vote is once cast, die government to which the delegation 
belongs is unconditionally bound thereby.' 

Alsace-Lorraine, not being a State, is for that reason not a 
"member" of the Bund. It is Imperial Territory — Reichs- 
land. Alsace-Lorraine, therefore, has no daim to a repre- 
sentation in the Bundesrat. The StatihaUer has been given 
the right, by law, to appoint Commissioners to the Bundesrat^ 
who, while they have no authority to vote, are yet entided 
to take part in the discussion of matters which affect the in- 
terests of Alsace-Lorraine.^ 

Seydel, op. cii, p. a;;, Comm, p. 133; HInel, Staahr, I. p. 7S5; StitdUH, I. 
p. 319; Von ROnne, Pr, SSaaisr. IL p. 360; Von Sarwcy, WiHi. StaaUr. II. 
pp. 78 ff.; Schulze, Siaattr. II. 53. 

^ Meyer, Siaalsr, p. 389; see dao Labuid, I. pp. 9x9 ff ; Seydel, op. ciL 
p. 380. Zorn, StaaUr. I. p. 157, aeems to hold thatin case of refusal to vote 
an ''execution" is justified. 

' Meyer, StaaUr. p. 399; Laband, I. p. 337; Von RAnne, Staaisr. I. p. 
304; Zom, Staatsr. I. p. 158; Seydel, Jahrb, p. 376. 

' Laband, I. p. 337. 

* Law of 4 July, 1879 {RGBL p. 165), f 7. The Revised Standing 
Orders for the Bufidesrat of 36 April, x88o^ | 5, read: ''Die duzch den Statt- 
halter far ElSass-Lothringen in den Bundesrat abgeordneten Kommissare 
kdnnen an den Berathungen des Bundesrats und seiner Ausschflsse theilneh- 
men. Sie k5nnen im Verlaufe der Diskussion eines auf die Tagesordnung 
gesetsten Gegenstandes Antrige stellen, auch mit Referaten beauftrlgt 
werden." See reprint in Tiiepel, p. 337. 
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The opening, proroguing, and closing of the Bundesrat is 
the right of the Emperor alone.^ While the Emperor may 
summon the Bundesrat when he will, yet mider three condi- 
tions ht'musi summon it: at least once a year; when it is 
requested by at least one-third of the whole number of votes 
in the Bundesrat;* and, finally, whenever the Reichstag is 
summoned. The Bundesrat may, however, be summoned 
without the Reichstag being called together at the same time.' 

The Bundesrat transacts its business in conformity to its 
^'Standing Orders,*' adopted 27 February, 187 1, revised 26 
April, 1880, and further amended 31 January, 1895.^ The 
Impmal Chancellor, who is appointed by the Emperor, pre- 
sides oyer the Bundesrat and conducts its affairs.* ~For this 
reason the Imperial Chancellor must always be a Prussian 
delegate. On the one hand, the presidency of the Bundesrat 
corresponds to the praesidial position of F^ssiaintheA^iMf. 
On the other hand, the presiding officer of the Bundesrat 

*• RVerf. Alt. 12. In actual practice the summoning ol the Bimd$srat 
has fallen into disuse, for the reason that the Bumdesrai is no longer formally 
closed by the Emperor. Amdt, Komm. p. i38» note 2, to Art. 12 of the RVerf, 

' JSF«r/. Arts. 13, 14. That is, it needs 20 votes at least to make a xequest 
forameeting ol the BundiM rai binding on the Emperor. Should the Emperor 
fan to fulfil his obligation, the Btmdesrai has no right to assemble <m its own 
initiative. 

* Ilnd. Art. 13. This article sUtes that the Bu m d e srai may be tiius 
summoned for the ** preparation ol the work." No doubt has been cast, 
in practice, on the ri^t to summon the BumdesnUiar the undertaking ol such 
work as might be carried on without the aid ol the Bnehstagp $ng, the is- 
suance ol ordinances, etc, under Art. 7, CIs. z, 2. The Bundesrai may also 
remain in session after the closing ol the Rnekstag, Meyer, SkuUsr, p. 391, 
note 4; Amdt, Komm. p. 139. 

* These Standing Orders may be found in Proiokctte des Btmdesrais, 
18S0, Anlage su 1 323; also in Triepel, pp. 227 ff. Triepel calls attention 
to two reprints which are inaccurate: AUgememe Zeiitmg, iSSo, No. 142, 
p. 2048, and Von Poschingei's FUrst Bismorek und der Btmdurot, IV. p. 
205. 

* RVerf. Axt. 1$. 
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must be a member of that body. The Imperial Constitution 
designates the Chancellor as the presiding officer, hence the 
Chancellor must be a member of the Bundesrat. But the 
Constitution also states that the Chancellor is appointed by 
the £mperc»r. The Emperor, however, as Emperor^ has no 
right to appoint a delegate to the Bundesrat. He may do this 
only in his capacity as king of Prussia. Hence it follows 
that the Imperial Chancellor must always be a Prussian 
delegate to the Bundesrat. j^ This is made clearer still by Figure 
IX of the Bavarian ScMussfrotohoU^ to which reference is 
made below.^ 

The Imperial Chancellor may appoint, in writiog, any 
other member of the Bundesrat as his substitute,' in presiding 
over and conducting the business of the Bundesrat. Such 
an appointment needs no special assent on the part of the 
Emp«t>r. Should no Prussian delegate be available, the 
right to serve as such substitute falls to Bavaria, according 
to the ScMussprotokoU of the November Treaty with that 
State.* It must not be inferred, however, that Bavaria pos- 
sesses in any sense the Vicepraesidium of the Bundesrat. If 
a Bavarian delegate should be chosen as substitute for the 
Chancellor and should temporarily act as the presiding of- 
ficer of the Bundesratf the praesidial rights of Prussia would 
be in no wise affected thereby. For these rights belong to 
Prussia. They do not attach to the chairmanship of the 
Bundesrat. The momentary substitution of a Bavarian 

* See, in this connection, Labmd, I. p. 255; Meyer, SkuUsr. p. 391, notes 
6 and 7; Hinel, Sindkn^ I. pp. 96 ff.; Zorn, Siaalsr. I. pp. 160 ff.; Von 
R6nne, Pr, Siaaisr. I. p. 125. For different views, see Hensel, in Hiith's 
Annalen, 188s, pp. 2$ ff.; Bismarck, speech in Rtkhstag^ 13 Maicfa» 1877 
(Sim. Ber. p. IS7), and speech of 94 Jannaiy, 1883 (Sim. B^r. p. 183) also 
Gedankin wid Enimtnmgm, 11. pp. 397 ff. 

* RVerf. Art. 15, Q. s. 

* ScklussfrotoMl^ Tkeaty of 23 November, 1870 (RGBl. 1871, 23), IX, 
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delegate for the Prussian leader of the Bundesrai would, 
therefore, transfer no praesidial right whatever, ascribed, by 
the Constitution, to Prussia. 

Every member of the Bundesrat has the right to present 
measures to that body, and the Praesidium is bound to sub- 
mit such measures to discussion.^ A strict application of 
this principle would bar the Emperor, as Emperor, from 
introducing bills into the BundesraU As king of Prussia, 
however, he may initiate legislation through the Prussian 
members. In actual practice, an imperial initiative has de- 
veloped, measures being introduced in the Bundesrai directly 
by the imperial government* In the various sessions of 
the Bundesrai the principle of continuity obtains. Business 
unfinished at the end of one session is resumed at that point 
where it was left when the s^^n terminated.' The Con- 
stitution fixes no set number as requisite for a quorum. Any 
least number of members is competent to transact business.^ 
In taking a vote, the simple majority decides as a general 
rule. To this rule, however, two exceptions must be noted : 
amendments to the Constitution are to be considered lost when 
fourteen votes in the Bundesrai are cast in the n^ative ; ' and, 
secondly, where there is a division of opinion with respect to 
proposed legislation touching military affairs, the navy, the 
tariff and the consumption taxes on salt, ^bacco, brandy, 
beer, sugar, and syrup, as well as touching the provisions and 
arrangements proposed for carrying out the tariff and tax 
laws, the vote of Prussia is decisive if it is cast in favor of 

» RVerf. Art. % CI. a. 

* Laband, I. p. 2x7; Hloel, 5MftMs I. p. 42; Meyer, SlaaUr. p. 593. 
Compare Seydel, Comm. p. 245 ^ and Fladier, Das Rtehi d. D. Kaisers^ 
Berlin, 1895, pp. 148 ff. Such measures are treated as Prustiaai 

' Meyer, SkuUsr, p. 593. 

* Ibid, p. 393; Laband, L p. aai; Seydel, Camm. p. 135. 

* RVerf. Art. 7S. 
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maintaining the status quo} Votes not actually present, or 
represented by proxy, and votes not instructed, are not 
counted.' In case of a tie the praesidial vote, i.e. Prussia, 
decides.* Any delegate may appoint a delegate from any 
other State as his proxy in voting.^ Where legislative action 
is taken upon a subject which, according to the provisions of 
the Constitution, does not concern the whole Empire, the 
votes of those States alone are to be coxmted whose interests 
are affected by the matter in question.' 

Out of its midst the Bundesrat chooses certain Committees, 
some of them being provided for by the Constitution,* others 
by the Standing Orders.^ These Committees, which are per- 
manent in character, are twelve in number and are styled 
as follows: i. Army and Fortifications; 2. Naval Affairs; 
3. Tariff and Taxation; 4. Trade and Commerce; 5. Rail- 
roads, Post, and Telegraph; 6. Judicial Affairs; 7. Ac- 
coimts; 8. Foreign Affairs; 9. Alsace-Lorraine; 10. Con- 
stitution; II. Standing Orders; 12. Railroad Freight Rates. 
In each of these Committees, at least four States, besides 
Prussia, must be represented. No State may have more than 
one vote in any Committee.* 

In the Committee on the Army and Fortifications, Bavaria, 
under the Constitution, and Wilrttemberg and Saxony, under 

* RVerf. Arts. 5 and 37. 
» Ihid. Art 7, CI. 3. 

* Ibid. Art. 7, a. 3. This li^ to dedde in case of a tie is a special 
priTilege of Prussia, and does not pass to the temporary presiding officer, €.g. 
the Bavarian substitute for the Chancellor. 

* Gesckdfisord, | 2, CI. a, reads: '* Jeder stimmfShrende Bevollmlchtigte 
kann in Verhinderungsfftllen den Bevollmichtigten eine« anderen Bundes- 
staats sabstituiren, die Snbstitutioii gilt jedoch nie linger als fSr eine Sit- 
aung.'* 

* RVerf. Art. 7, CI. 4. See, in this connection, Laband, I. pp. 93S-S99; 
Meyer, Siaaisr. p. 394; Zom, SlaaUr, I. p. 151; Seydel, Jahrh. p. 283, 
Comm, pp. 147 £f. 

* RVerf. Art. S. » GetcMfUard. 1 17. • RVerf. Art. 8^ CL s. 
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the Military Conventions, have each a pennanent seat^ The 
remaining members of the Committee, and the members of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, are appointed by the Emperor. 
With the exception of the Q>mmittee on Naval Affairs, and 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, each Committee consists 
of seven members. The two Committees mentioned as ex- • 
ceptions have five members each. With the exception of 
these same two Committees, the members of the several * 
Committees are elected by secret ballot' In selecting mem- 
bers of these Committees, it is not the rule to name the indi- 
vidual who is to sit upon the Committee, but to designate the 
State that shall be represented. In all the Committees, 
save that on Foreign Affairs, Prussia is not only to be rep- 
resented, but is to have the chairmanship. Members of the 
Committees are selected at each session of the Bundesrai, 
or every year at any rate, and the former members are eligible . 
to reflection.' The business of the Committees consists 
mainly in preparing reports for the Bundesrai^ and they have 
the right to call upon such olSdals as may be necessary to 
assist them.^ The Committee on Foreign Affaurs occupies a 
somewhat unique position. Its main function is to furnish the 
Chancellor information with reference to matters of fordgn 
{lolicy, in other words, to furnish the Chancellor with infor- 
mation which he already possesses. Prussia, since the 
Chancellor is a Prussian Minister, needs no representation 
upon the Committee on Foreign Affairs, and is not repre- 
sented upon it. The Committee consists of delegates from 
Bavaria, Saxony, and WOrttemberg, with two additional mem- 
bers, the empty honor of chairmanship falling to Bavaria.* 

^ RVerf. Art. S, CI. 2; Mflitaxy Cony, with Wfirtt., 91-95 NoTember, 
1870, Alt. 25; and with Saxony, 7 February, 1867, | a. 

« CneMftsord. f 18. • RVerf. Art. 8^ CK 2. « IhkL Art 8^ CL 4. 
* Ibid, Art. 8^ Q. 3. Compaxt Laband, I. pp. 968^ 930 £f. 
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The member of the Bundesrat is not' an imperial officiaL 
He is rather the Chargt d'affaires of the State, which he 
represents with full power. This fact receives a recognition 
in the Constitution. Article lo reads: ''The Emperor is 
bomid to guarantee the customary diplomatic protection to 
the members of the Bundesrat." The members of the 
Bundesraif together with such members of their household 
as are not Prussian, enjoy the privilege of exterritoriality. 
They are therefore exempted from Prussian taxation and 
from Prussian jurisdiction:* Moreover, they may not^^ 
summoned AsSHtn^^es or as experts, during their residence- 
at the' p^e|^ where the Bupdesrai meets, and brought to 
another place, without the^ consent of the ruler of their 
State.' Their general status before the courts is determined 
by § 15 jS the Qo^t of Civil Procedure and § 11 of the 
Code of Crinanal Procedure.* 

. No one An be at the same time a member of the Bundesrat 
and a memberof the Reichstag.* This does not mean that a 
member of the Bundesrat may not be elected to the Reichstag. 
The election of a member of the Bundesrat to the Reichstag 
would not be invalid per se. But a member of the Bundesrat 
can accept a seat in the Reichstag only by giving up his seat 
in the Bundesrat. In other words, the Constitution does not 
deny the eligibility of the member of the Bundesrat^ but 
asserts the incompatibility of membership in the Bundesrat 
and Reichstag.* 

It has already been shown that the German Empire, though 
made up for the most part out of monarchies, is not itself a 
monarchy. It is true that the Emperor performs certain 

^ GVG. II z8-ao; Seydel, Jahrb. p. aSo; Laband, HI. p. 369. 

* CwU^tmessardnung, |i 38a, CL a, 40a; Sirafproussordnung^ | 49^ 

da a 19. 

» Rvirf. Art. 9. « Laband, L p. apx. 
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functions and exercises certain authoritieSi which, in a 
monarchical State, usually fall to the monarch. But, as a 
matter of fact, all authority exercised by the Emperor is dele- 
gated authority. In case of doubt as to where the seat of 
power lies in any given case, the presumption is always against 
the Emperor, not in his fkvor. He is not the **Trdger der 
StaaisgewaU.*^ In other words, sovereignty does not lodge 
with him. The "bearer of the power of the State" is the 
BundesraU Sovereignty lies in the ** totality of the allied 
governments." * 

In the general organization of the German government, the 
Bundesrai plays a triple part. First and foremost, of coiurse, 
it is an organ of legislation. But its activity is not exhausted 
by this function. It is an administrative organ and a judi- 
cial organ as well. The main work of the Bundesrat^ under 
the Constitution, is legislative. Primarily, therefore, it is 
an organ for making laws. Its codperation in matters that 
properly belong to the government, i.e. matters which deal 
with the administration and application of the law rather 
than the making of it, is the exception rather than the rule, 
and extends only so far as is laid down by law.' Each of 
these three functions must be briefly treated in turn. 

I. The kgisloHve function of the Bundesrai. In Art. 5 
of the Imperial Constitution it is expressly declared that 
" the legislative power of the Empire shall be exercised by the 
Bundesrai and Reichstag.'^ This is further supplemented by 
Art. 7, CI. I, i), which reads, ''The Bundesrai shall take action 
upon the measures to be proposed to the Reichstags and upon 

> Bismarck, in a speech before the lUkhsiag, 19 April, 1871, said: " Die 
SouverilneUit ruht nicht beim Kaiser; sie niht bei der Gesamtheit der ver- 
bQndeten Regierungen." See Kohl, PM. Reden des FUrsUn Bismarcks, V. 
pp. 39 ff. 

> Laband, I. p. 33s. Compare Seydel, JaM. p. 284. 
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the resolutions passed by that body.'' Further, all laws 
must be engrossed and published by the Emperor. The 
Bundesra$, thereforei b not the sole organ of legislation. No 
law can be promulgated without the consent of the Rtichstag. 
This consent, however, does not in any sense partake of the 
nature of a sanctum. It is rather a necessary condition pre- 
liminary to the imparting of the sanction. The sanction 
itself is an act of the BundesraL 

While the right of initiation belongs to the Reichstag as 
well as to the Bundesrat^ measures, as a general rule, are in- 
troduced in the latter body. A bill which has passed the 
Bundesrat is transmitted to the Reichstag for its action, and is 
then returned to the Bundesrat for final determination. In 
other words, the bill does not pass from the Reichstag to the 
Emperor for his signature. It goes back to the Bundesrat 
for a second action. In this second action the measure 
receives the sanction^ without which it is no law. The 
sanction, therefore, is not imparted by the Emperor, but by 
the Bundesrat. "As in an individual State the monarch is 
the bearer of the power of the State, so in the Empire the 
totality of the allied governments appears as the bearer of 
the power of the Empire. It is to be regarded as the holder 
of the legislative authority. Its sanction imparts to a measure 
the character of law. Tliis totality of the sdlied governments 
is represented, however, by the Bundesrat. The sanction, 
therefore, takes place through a resolution of the Bundesrat. 
The consent of the Reichstag is simply a prerequisite to the 
imparting of the sanction. Even a bill which has been sent 
by the Bundesrat to the Reichstag and accepted by that body, 
without amendment, needs, in order to become law, the 
further acceptance of the Bundesrat.^^ ^ In its determination 

* Meyer, Staatsr. pp. 525-596. For an eztendre Utenhire upon tho sub- 
ject, see Meyei's note 4. Compare Laband, II. p. 31. 
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with reference to measures to be laid before the Reickstagf 
and with reference to bills passed by that body, the Bundesral 
is free so &r as any legal restrictions are concerned. It may 
accept or reject as it sees fit. So far as legislation is con- 
cemedi tfaen^ the function of the Bundesrat is a double one : 
it takes part in determining the content of the law, and it 
imparts the sanction to the law. 

II. The administrative function of the Bundesrat. The 
'Bundesrat is not an administrative authority — ^^Adminis- 
trative Behdrde** — in the strict sense of the term.^ It 
shares in the administrationi howeveri by means of certain 
ordinances which it is empowered to issue, imder certain 
conditions. 

In the first place, the Imperial Constitution grants to the 
Bundesrat the power, and lays it imder obligation as well, to 
''take action upon the general admimstrative provisions and 
arrangements necessary to the execution of the imperial 
laws, so far as no other provision has been made by law." ' 
That is to say, where a law does not, in the text ^ it, make the 
provisions necessary to its execution, and do^^ot delegate 
the power to make such general administrative arrangements 
to some other organ, the determination of such general ad- 
ministrative provisions falls to the BundesraU 

In the second place, the Constitution further provides that 
the Bundesr(a shall take action with respect to die ''remedy- 
ing of defects which may be disclosed in the execution of the 
imperial laws or of the aforesaid provisions and arrange- 
ments." The idea seems to be this: the Bundesrat has a 



* Labandy I. p. 934, note z, dtes RtkhsgerUhl (Entsch. in StrafMcken, 
Bd. Vn. p. 383) in which the court holds that the Bimdesrai is not a 
ReichOehdrde in the tense in which that tennis used in StCB, (( 196^ 1979 
but a pMuehe K9rp$rsehaji. 

> RVerf. Art 7, CL x, a). 
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power of curative action with respect to certain formal 
defects in the imperial laws. No authority is given to the 
Bundesrat to remedy ''bad legislation." The remedy in 
such cases is a new law secured by the ordinary method of 
legislation. The Bundesrai has no power to revise and 
reconstruct the content of a law. In other words, the Bundes- 
rai cannot remedy unwise or vicious legislation by the mere 
exercise of its ordinance power under the Constitution. 
Defects in the laws, however, arising from the lack of adequate 
provision for the execution of the law, or from the obscurity 
of such provision as may have been made, may be cured by 
the Bundesrai by the issuance of ordinances which either 
supply the administrative provisions lacking or amend and 
alter those provisions which exist. Such power on the part 
of the Bundesrai is implied in Art. 7, CL i, a), discussed in 
the preceding paragraph. Wherein, then, does the authority 
granted the Bundesrai by Art. 7, CI. i, 3), differ from that 
granted by CI. i, 2)? What are the ''defects'' to be 
remedied by the Bundesrai^ which are not covered by the 
power to issue "general adminbtrative ordinances"? In a 
word, the difference would appear to lie here : Clause i, a), 
provides for the remedying of defects in the Icrm of the 
laws. By this clause the formal administrative defects of 
the law are to be cured. Clause i, 3), goes to the cure of 
defects which are discovered in the actual execuiion of the 
law. The Bundesrai^ that is, may not only supply by ordi- 
nance certain administrative regulations which may be 
wanting in the law, and better such regulations as may be 
defective or obscure, but may also exercise a sort of super- 
vision over (he execuiion of (he law. The meaning of CL r, 
3), can scarcely be understood apart from a knowledge 
of its historical development. This historical development 
b briefly traced by Laband, I. pp. 286 ff., whose line 
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of argument is dosely followed in the succeeding para- 



In the old ZoUverein all the States composing the Union 
were sovereign and independent Each State levied and 
administered its own customs and revenues. It was to 
the interest of each State that these matters should be ad- 
ministered in conformity to the provisions of the Customs 
Union Treaty. To this end an arrangement was developed 
by which the tariff and revenue authorities of the several 
States came imder the control of certain plenipotentiaries, 
appointed by the States. When these plenipotentiaries 
discovered a misapplication of the provisions of the treaty 
or a defect in the execution of its stipulations, due notice 
was given, and in case the matter was not remedied by the 
proper authorities of the State involved, it was brouj^t to 
the attention of the G>nference of the Customs Union for its 
discussion and final adjustment. Since, from the interna- 
tional character of the ZoUverein^ unanimous consent was 
requisite to the validity of any action taken by the Conference, 
there was no necessity for a careful definition of its com- 
petence. It seemed sufficient to assign to this Conference 
of delegates, ''the negotiations with respect to all complaints 
and defects which were noticed in relation to the execution of 
the fundamental agreement.'' ' 

On the founding of the North German Confederation, 
the administrative organization which had thus arisen in the 
ZoUverein remained essentially unchanged, except that the 
delegates to whom were assigned the control or inspection of 
the customs and revenue matters in the several States were 
now appointed by the Praesidmm. In Art. 37 of the 
Constitution of the North German Confederation, the Bundes- 
rat was given, in CI. i, i), a co5peration in the issuing of 
^ Customs Unloo Treaty of z6 VLkj, 1865, Art. 34 a. 
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tariff and tax laws and in the conclusion of treaties affecting 
commerce; in CI. i» 3), it was empowered to issue ad- 
ministrative ordinances, and in CL i, 3)1 it was granted the 
power to take action ''with respect to defects which mif^t 
appear in the execution of the common legblation (Art 35).'' 
Article 35 refers wholly to the power of the Bund to legislate 
in customs matters and in matters relating to taxation. The 
power of the Bundesrat, therefore, to aire "defects" would 
seem to be limited to those defects which developed in the 
execution of the tariff and tax laws falling within the com- 
petence of the Confederation. Article 8, § 13, of the Cus- 
toms Union Treaty of 8 July, 1867, repeats the same declara- 
tions, and they are taken up into the Imperial Constitution 
with such clumges only as were necessary in the revision of 
it. The Bundesrai of the ZoUverein was at the same time 
the direct heir of the Conference, only freed from the necessity 
for unanimous consent in order to conclude business. 

In Art. 36, CL 3, the Imperial Constitution grants to 
the Emperor the right to supervise the carrying out of the 
proper legal provisions touching matters of tariff and taxa- 
tion, by the State authorities. This supervision is exercised 
throuc^ officials appointed by the Emperor after coming to 
an understanding with the committee of the Bundesrai on 
customs and revenues. These officials are co5rdinated with 
the customs and tax officials and with the Directive Boards 
of the State. Clause 3 of Art. 36 of the Imperial Consti- 
tution says, ''Reports made by these officials with respect to 
defects in the execution of the conmion (gemeinschafUiche) 
laws (Art 35) shall be laid before the Bundesrai for action.'' 

There is no question here as to the relation between the 
Emperor and the Bundesrai. So far as the supervision of the 
individual States is concerned, the Emperor has the right to 
appoint the imperial customs inspectors and deputies, and 
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to place them side by side with the officials of the State. 
The material dedsioni however, over the reports which these 
officials make, and the securing of a fair and equitable ad- 
ministration and interpretation of the customs and revenue 
laws, is handed over to the Bundesrai. In this respect the 
Bundesrat has taken the place of the old Customs Conferencei 
save that its decisions no longer have the character of inter- 
national treaties, but rather that of the findings of a supreme 
authority. In customs and revenue matters, the Bundesrai 
is a central administrative board of the Empire, a board 
of supervision standing over the administrative authorities 
of the several States, and which, like the supreme adminis- 
trative court, sees to it that the self-administration left to the 
individual States shall not, in matters of customs and revenue, 
lead to an unfair administration or interpretation of the 
imperial laws. 

In the revision of the Imperial Constitution which was 
agreed upon at Versailles during the transactions with the 
South German States, in the addition to the declaration con- 
tained in tlje Customs Union Treaty, Art. 7 of the Con- 
stitution was determined upon, fixing die matters to be sub- 
jected to the action of the Bundesratj and is incorporated in 
the present wording of that instrument. Even before the 
conclusion of the treaty with the South German States, the 
practice had arisen in the North German Confederation of 
laying before the Bundesrai cases in which there was a ques- 
tion respecting the administration of the imperial laws or 
doubts as to the application of them. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the powers of the Bundesrai 
have not been essentially extended by CI. i, 3), of Art 7 
of the Imperial Constitution. They have, however, acqiured 
a constitutional basis which, under the Constitution of.the 
North German Confederation, they possessed only with 
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reference to customs and revenue matters. The matter may 
be summed up in a word defining the relation of the Emperor 
to the Bundesrai with respect to supervision of the execution 
of the laws. The Emperor appoints the officials necessary 
for supervising the acts of the several States in carrying out » 
the imperial laws; while the Bundesrai renders the material 
decision with respect to the interpretation or application 
of the imperial laws, or with respect to some general provi- 
sion for curing defects which may emerge in the execution of 
imperial legislation. This remedy is applied, of course, 
through the Imperial Chancery. 

It need scarcely be added that the power of the Bundesrai 
does not extend so far as to supersede or supplant the func- 
tions and authority of other imperial organs, especially of • 
those imperial boards whose competence extends to the 
rendering of judicial decisions in administrative matters 
and in suits at law. The competence of the Bundesrai finds 
a limit in the right of self-administration of the individual* 
State. The Bundesrai does not constitute a superior in- 
stance above the central authorities of the States, before 
which may be drawn individual cases for definite determi- 
nation. The Bundesrai cannot set aside a judgment of the 
State, nor can it either convict or acquit. It has no power to * 
instruct the authorities of the individual State. It can only 
make claim of the right to decide how far the general duty 
of every State to observe the imperial laws bears upon the 
special point laid before it.' 

Further, the Bundesrai performs a part in the appointment * 
of certain imperial officios. In no case does the Bundesrai 
appoint. That is the prerogative of the Emperor. But in 
certain classes of officials the Bundesrai directly chooses the 

> See further, with respect to the ordinance power of the BundesnUf Meyer, 
SUuiisr. pp. 540 ff. ; Hinel, SUuUsr, I. pp. 389 ff. 
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persons to occupy the position, whik the Emperor goes 
through the merely formal ceremony of appointing the 
individuals thus selected. In other cases, the Emperor 
appoints by and with the consent of the Bundesrat or one of 
its committees.^ 

In certain governmental acts of the Emperor, the Bundesrai 
^has also a power of limitation. The consent of the Bundesrat 
is necessary in declaring war unless an attack has been made 
upon the territory or coast of the Empire ; ' and in concluding 
treaties with foreign States, so far as they relate to matters 
which, under Art. 4 of the Imperial Constitution, fall 
within the competence of imperial legislation.' The consent 
of the Bundesrai is also required in carrying out an "execu- 
tion'' against one of the States of the Empire,^ and in dis- 
solving the Reichstag} 

The Bundesrai also occupies a peculiar position with 
respect to the financial affairs of the Empire.* The fixing 
of the imperial budget in the form in which it is to be laid 
before the Reichstags as well as the decision with respect to 
amendments proposed by that body, the granting of a loan 
as well as the assumption of obligations which shall burden 
the Empire, fall within the scope of the activity of the Bundes- 
ratf inasmuch as matters of this sort are determined by way 
of legislation. Moreover, the Bundesrai has to audit the 
accounts which the several States carry with the Empire in 
matters of customs and revenue, and to fix the amount which 

^SteRVerf. Art 36 and Art. 56. Also Lnw of 4 July, z688 {BGBl. 
P-433)> ( 9; GVG. ( za; and| 150; Law of 6 Junc^ 1870 (BGBl. p. 368), 
I 43; 31 March, 1873 (RGBl p. 68), | 39; 2$ May, 2873 {RGBl p. zao), 
I zz; Bank Lawof Z4 March, Z875 (RGBL p. Z84), ( 97, C. 3; Law off 6 
July, Z884 (RGBi. p. zoa), | 87; Stock Exchange Law of 99 Junc^ Z896 
(XGB/. p. 157), I 3 and I 17, Q. 9. * Ihid. Art. Z9. 

* RVerf. Art. iz, CL z. • Ihid. Art. 24. 

* Ihid. Art. IX, Q. 9. * See Laband, L p. 941. 
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is due to the Imperial Treasury from the treasury of each 
State.^ The Imperial Chancellor b boimd to lay before the 
Bundesratj for its discharge, an annual statement of the 
expenditure of all the imperial income.' It is further pro- 
vided by law that three members of the Bundesrat shall belong 
to the Imperial Debt Commission ' and that the Bundesrat 
shall appoint three members of the Board of Governors of 
the Imperial Bank, as well as nominate its president and the 
members of its directorate. The Bundesrat may designate 
certain of the larger cities in which a branch of the Imperial 
Bank may be located. The by-laws of the Bank require the 
consent of the Bundesrat before they are promulgated by the 
Emperor.^ The disposition of the funds of the War Treasure 
is made contingent upon the consent of the Bundesrat^ and 
the Imperial Debt Commission has to make a yearly report 
to that body as to the condition of the fimds in the War 
Treasure.* The Bundesrat determines the manner in which 
gold shall be coined/ and has extensive powers in adjusting 
claims for compensation arising from military requisitions 
in time of war.^ Moneys received from the sale of fortifi- 
cations no longer used, or from the sale of real estate in pos- * 
session of the imperial administration, can be spent only 
with the consent of the Bundesrat} 

In numerous other matters the imperial laws invest the 
Bundesrat with various powers in the determination of special 

» RVtrf. Art 39. 

' im. Alt. 7a. 

* Lawof Z9 June^ 1868 {BGBt, p. 339), ( 4. 

«Law of 14 March, 1875 {RGBt, p. 284), || 2^ 36, 40. 

* Law of xz November, 1871 (RGBL p. 403), || i, 3. 

* Law of 4 December, 1871 (RGBl. p. 405), || 6, 7. 

'Law of 13 June, 2873 (RGBl. p. lap), || 16, ap, 93. Compaxe Ordi- 
nance of X April, 1876 (RGBl. p. 137). 

* Law of 8 Jul7, 2872 (^RGBl. p. 990), Art 4, and Law of 35 BCay, 1873 
IRCBl. 1x5), ( IX. 
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questions. Nor is it strange that the body which stands at 
the very centre of the imperial systeoii the body which repre* 
sents preeminently the federal idea, ^ould play a large idle 
in the settlement of all affairs which touch the States, as such, 
and the nation as a whole. 

III. The judicial function of the Bundesrai. The author* 
ity granted to the Bundesrai by the Constitution, with respect 
to curing defects which may develop in the execution of the 
laws, includes to a certain extent the exercise of an adminis* 
trative jurisdiction, since such action may involve a judg- 
ment on the question as to whether a provision of an imperial 
law has been properly interpreted or applied.' As a general 
rule, however, such an action on the part of the Bundesrai 
does not have the force of a judicial decision. The matter 
b finally settled usually by the competent State or imperial 
administrative board. 

In some instances, however, the Bundesrai possesses the 
power to issue decisions which amount practically to formal 
decisions of an administrative court. For example, the 
Law of 30 May, 1873,' touching the widening of the gates of 
fortified towns and the approaches leading to them, declares 
that ''the decision as to whether, and as to what widenings 
are necessary in the interests of traffic and permissible 
from a^ military standpoint, shall be rendered, in last 
instance, by the combined Committees of the Bundesrai 
for Trade and Conunerce and for the Army and Fortifica- 
tions.** 

Moreover, the Bundesrai has the final decision on appeal 
made from a refusal to grant permission for buildings and 
construction in the naval ports of the Empire, and the settle- 
ment of controversies between the Naval Office and the 
government of Oldenburg with respect to the erection of 
* See Laband, I. p. 244. * JRGB/. p. 124. 
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works in the Oldenburg territory of Jade harbor.' It also 
decides certain matters concerning the Imperial Insurance 
Office,' and certain matters touching the retirement and pen- 
sioning of imperial officials.* In administrative controversies 
within the jurisdiction of the Consular G>urtSy the decision 
in first and last instance is to issue from the Bundesrat.* 

Article 19 of the Constitution provides that where a State 
refuses to fulfil its constitutional obligations toward the Em- 
pire, it may be compelled to perform its duties by means of 
an "execution." The decision as to whether such an "eze- ' 
cution'' is to be carried out and how it shall be done belongs 
to the BundesraL The execution is actually carried out by 
the Emperor. The "execution" is, in fact, an act of adminis- 
trative justice. It involves a judidal decision on the part of ' 
the Bundesrai as to whether the State has fulfilled its obliga- 
tions as a member of the Empire. An affirmative decision 
partakes of the nature of a judicial sentenced In &ct, as • 
Hftnel observes, there is a double decision; the judgment 
which legally determines the constitutional duty of the State 
in the matter under consideration, and the executory judg- 
ment, in case it is foimd justifiable, which in this particular 
instance presumes that the State has not satisfied fully the 
prior decision as to its constitutional duty in the premises.* 

Again, the Bundesrai is the highest appellate instance in * 
case a State refuses or denies justice.' Article 77 of the Con- . 

* Law of 19 June, 1883 (RGBl p. 105), H 3, 5. 

* Law of 30 June, 1900 (RGBl. p. 335), if 399 5^^ ^^ >S« 

* Law of 3Z March, 1873 {RGBi. p. 6x), || 39, 51, 5a, 66^ 68. 

* Law conceniing Consular Jurisdiction, 7 April, 1900 (RGBI, p. 913), 
I 23. CL a. 

*Laband, L p. 245, and in Hfrth's AfmaUn, 1873, pp. 485-486; Amdt, 
JTmnn. p. 150; compare also Seydel, Jahrb. pp. 287 ff., and Comm, p. 189. 
In answer to Seydel, see Meyer, Siaaisr, Sec. 212, note 14. 

^Hlnel, SiaaUr. I. p. 448. 

*See Laband, L p. 345, note 4; Hlnel, Siaaisr. I. pp. 736 ff. 
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stitution reads, ''If, in one of the States of the Union, justice 
shall be denied, and no adequate relief can be secured by 
legal measures, it shall be the duty of the Bundesrat to receive 
substantiated complaints concerning the denial or obstruction 
of justice, which are to be tested by the constitution and the 
existing laws of the respective States of the Union, and there- 
upon to secure judicial remedy at the hands of the State 
government which has given occasion for the complaint/' 
In making its decision in such a case, the Bundesrat has sim- 
ply to follow the principles of law, and is bound by the terms 
of Art. 77 to decide such complaints in accordance with 
''the constitution and laws of the States concerned." The 
Bundesrat has a rig^t to secxure the opinion of a court or of 
other professional experts in the matter.^ The determination 
of the question as to whether the state of facts set forth in the 
complaint is proven, is a judicial decision. 

According to the provisions of Art. 76, CI. i, of the Con- 
stitution, the Bundesrat may determine controversies between 
^the several States, in so far as these disputes do not fall 
within the sphere of private law, and hence within the 
jurisdiction of the competent courts. In taking cognizance 
of such controversies, the Bundesrat does not act on its own 
initiative. It acts only on the appeal of one of the parties.' 
"Article 76 does not propose to clothe the Bundesrat with 
exclusive jurisdiction over controversies between the German 
States. It would simply insure a means by which peace may 

^ Laband, I. p. 245, note 5. On account of the regulation of the judicial 
organization and procedure by imperial law, Art. 77 has lost its practical 
significance so far as the ordinary controversial jurisdiction is oonoemed. 
See further Hinel, I. pp. 736 ff. 

* RVerf. Art. 76, CI. i. The Bundesna has taken the place of tiie old 
AustrdgalinstanM, under the former Buttd, Article 76, CI. i, is based on Art. 
zz» CL 4, of the BundesaJU 6i 8 June, 18x5. Von Meyer, Corp, Jw. Camfoid. 
n. p. 5 ; also Binding, Siaatsgnindg9S9lUf Heft 3, p. aS. 
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be preserved among the States in all cases. And, since war 
between the States of the Empire is absolutely barred, there 
must be an instance with power to settle differences when all 
other permissibl^means of peaceful solution have been ex- 
hausted. Hence the jurisdiction of the Bundesrat is not set 
up if neither of the contesting States requests its interfer- 
ence.'* * 

The controversies which may thus come before the Bundes- 
rat for settlement, under the Constitution, are contests be- 
tween Staks as such. Disputes over internal constitutional 
que^ons and controversies over the private rights of 
princes would not ordinarily fall within the terms of Art. 
76, CL I, tUbugh cirounstances may be easily conceived in 
which they would properly come before the Bundesrat for 
decision.* 

''In disputes relating to constitutional matters, in those * 
States of the Union whose constitution does not designate 
an authority for the settlement of such controversies, the 
Bundesrat shall, at the request of one of the parties, endeavor 
to effect an amicable settlement, or, if this is unsuccessful, 
to settle the matter by imperial legislation.'" The inter- 
ference of the Bundesrat is made contingent here upon the 
appeal of one of the parties to the controversy. If, however, 
the dispute should be of such a nature that the State was 
prevented from fulfilling its proper duties imder the Con- 
stitution, the Bundesrat might unquestionably interfere on 
its own initiative, — not under Art. 76, CL 2, but under 
Art. 19 of the Constitution.^ By "disputes relating to con- 

* Laband, I. p. 247. 

* If, for instance, they involTed the fulfilment of treaties between the States^ 
or if claims were made by one State to part of the territory or domain of an- 
other State. See H&nel, Skui$sr. I. p. 573. 

* RVerf. Art. 76, CL 2. « Laband, L p. 248. 
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stitutional matters'' are meant controversies arisiog between 
the government and the ''Estates'' {Sidndey 

It may be laid down as the principle controlling the action 
of the Bundesrat that in all cases where the dispute affects 
merely the internal affairs of the individual State, and 
does not affect the relation of the State to the Empire, the 
Bundesrat may not interfere, unless requested to do so by 
one of the parties concerned. Nor may the Bundesrat 
intervene so long as there remains an authority, imder the 
constitution of the State, or under a: State law, vested with the 
competence to settle controversies of that nature. The 
Bundesrat may be appealed to by one of the parties provided 
no such competent authority exists, but it is not the sole arbi- 
trator in the settlement of controversies over the internal 
affairs of the State. The parties may attempt to reach a 
settlement throu^ an arbitrator agreed upon between them. 
In such case the Bundesrat has no right to interfere on its 
own initiative. The right of the Bundesrat to assume juris- 
diction is merely a contingent right, and becomes operative 
only through the appeal of one of the parties. 

If the Bundesrat is not able to arrange an amicable settle- 
ment of the matter under dispute, a final determination may 
be had by means of imperial law. In such an event, the 
Reichstag shares in the final adjudication. Such a law is 
virtually a judicial decision, and in enacting it the legislative 
bodies perform a judicial function. It may well be remarked 
such an arrangement is scarcely designed to secxure a purely 
judicial decision. The determination of questions of rights 
through legislation opens the door to considerations &r 

* Laband, I. p. 14S. Aitide 76, CL 2, is based on Art. i of the BwMs* 
heukluss of 30 October, 1854, providing for a Court of Arbitration for the. 
settlement of controvernes between the governments and the Estates. See 
text in Von Meyer, Corp. Jw. Cmi/mJ. IL p. 3x6. 
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from judicial and to motives which are much more political 
tiian juristic. Laband calls attention to this fact **BundeS' 
rat and Reichstag" he says^ ''have other tasks to perform 
than the rendering of judgments, and for this reason are 
organized in a manner least calculated to serve the require- 
ments of the administration of justice. The members of the 
Bundesrat vote according to instructions, and the members 
of the Reichstag vote imder the influence of political views 
and tendencies. When two such bodies, none of whose g^i- 
eral aptitudes is suited to play the r61e of a judicial tribunal, 
must agitee unanimously in order to decide a legal contro- 
versy, the probability is not very great that the decision will 
be based simply on legal grounds.'' 

This power to adjust differences, to determine controver- 
sies, by means of imperial legislation, in view of the fact that 
imperial law takes precedence of State law, gives a wide 
opportunity for the imperial power to meddle deeply in the 
sphere of State power.^ For, in the settlement of controver- 
^es by means of imperial legislation, an imperial law may not 
only set aside or amend a constitutional law of the State, 
but it may amend and even partially annul the constitution of 
the State. In this respect, Laband calls attention to two 
inferences worthy of note : first, that the individual State is 
not sovereign even in that sphere which has been left to its 
own autonomy, but is actually subordinate here to the power 
of the Empire; and secondly, that in the activity of the 
Buftdesraty not alone in this particular instance, but as a 
whole, the legislative, administrative, and judicial spheres are 
not sharply distinguished from one another, but are merely 
forms in which the one indivisible power of the State, cor- 
responding to the indivisible personality of the State, comes to 
expression and is made effective.' 

^ See, in this connection, Sejrdel, Comm, p. 407. 'Laband* I. p. aso. 
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We come now to a question of considerable importancei 
viz. the question whether the Bundesrat is competent to 
dedde contests over succession to the throne and over a 
regency, and if so, under what conditions. Over this question 
a prolific literature has arisen, and it is still a **SireUfrage^* 
among German jurists.^ The recent discussion with respect 
to the succession in Lippe, has given the controversy an added 
interest and importance. The writer of the present volume 
will content himself with reproducing the argument of La- 
band on the subject, as embodying, on the whole, the most 
consistent view.' The notes of Laband are also for the most 
part subjoined. 

No such competence of the Bisndesrai can be derived from 
Art. 76, CI. 2, of the Constitution, for the reason that a contest 

* In addidon to the discussions in the Tsrious woiics on SlaatsnM, the 
fdlowing may be dted: Francke, **Di0 Naehfolge in Braunschweig als Frage 
des lUchts," 1S&4, in DentKhe ZeU^ und SireUfragfin^ 13 Jahrg.; Bonhak, 
Die Thronfolge im F^stenhm Lippe, 1895; Seydel, **Der ^reUmndie 
Thronfolge in Lipfe^** 18989 Deulsehe JmisienweUung, 3 Jahrg., No. 14; 
Arndt, **Die richUiehe SteUung des Bundesrals in VerfassungssireUigkeiien 
der Bundesstaaten," Deutsche JuHsienM,, 3 Jahzg., No. 25, 2898; Kekule von 
Stradonitz, **ErMerungen Hber den gegenwdHigen Stand der Lifp. Thron* 
Icilgejrage,** Arch. /. df. R., Bd, 24, 1899; Binding, **Bundesrat und Stoats' 
gerichtshof," JuristeuM., 4 Jahzg., No. 4, 1899 ; Laband,** Dergegenw. Stand der 
JUpp. Thronfolgefrage,** JuristeuM., 4 Jahzg.,No. z8, 1899; Perds, Streitig* 
heiten deutscher Bundesstaaten auf Grund des Artihd 76 der RVerf^ 1900; 
Seydel, Artika 76 der RVerf, und der Lipp. Thronfidgestreit, an tipert 
opinion furnished to the government d Lippe, found in StaatsrechtUche und 
poUtische Abhandlungen von Max vcn Seydd^ Neue Folge, 2902; Stoezk» 
Die agnatische Thronfolge im Fitrstontum Lippe, 2903; Triepel, Der 
Streit urn die Thronfolge im FUrstentum Lippe, 1903; Krick, Der Bundesrai 
als Schiedsrichter awischen deutschen Bundesstaaten, 1903; Fleischer, Die 
Zustdndigheit des Bundesrats /4r ErUdigung von dffentlich-rechtlkhen Streitig- 
heiten, 2904; Bomhak, **Zur lipp. Thronfolgefrage," Annalen des deutschen 
Roiches, 2904, No. 2 ; Sklazek, Der Lipp. Erbfolgestreit nach seinem heutigen 
Stande, 2904; Ansch&tz, Der Fall Friesenhausen, 1904; Luther, Throt^ 
streitigheiten und Bundesrai, 2904. 
- * Laband, L pp. 25a ff. 
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over the succession to the throne is not a ''dispute over con- 
stitutional matters'' in the meaning of this provision, — it is 
not a controversy between government and Estates, but be- 
tween seve^ pretenders. That Art. 76, CI. 2, does not 
extend to controversies over succession to the throne follows 
from the wording of the clause, "in those States in whose 
constitutidh no authority is designated for the settlement of 
such disputes." Article 76, CI. 2, therefore, relates only to 
"such" controversies as can be handed over to an authority 
for settlement. Disputes over the succession to the throne are 
not of this. sort. For, in a monarchical State, every authority 
derives \tk competence from the monarch and renders its 
judgmedtm his name. The monarch, on the contrary, does 
not derive his position as supreme head of the State from any 
judgment or award. There are no authorities in the German 
States competent to dedde questions of succession. 

Still *jnore doubtful may be the application of Art. 76, 
CI. I, to the matter of disputes over succession to the throne. 
This clause presupposes "controversies between different 
States of the Union." It is therefore not applicable at all, 
where th^ contest is between members of the ruling house, no 
one of wfiich is at the time ruler of another State of the Union, 
for the dispute is not between "different States." The same 
is true even when the ruler in one of the German States lays 
claim to succession to the throne of another German State. 
The "State" can have no right of succession. That belongs 
to the prince, and further, only in his capacity as prince; 
not as the representative of his State, but only by reason of 
his descent, or by reason of some other legal title foimded on 
his person.^ If it is assumed, however, that the terms "State 
of the Union" (Bundesstaat) and "member of the Union" 

> As Binding puts it, the State is not the ttibiea, but the throne is the 
objui, of the dispute. 
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(BundesgUeder) are identical in the Constitutioni and that 
by "members of the Union" one is to understand the princes 
in the Union, then one must certainly come to the conclusion 
that Art. 76, CL i, applies to all the controversies between 
these princes, which do not partake of the nature of controver- 
sies at private law.^ Taking this interpretation of the clause, 
the Bundesrat declared its competence in the matter of the 
succession in Brunswick, in 1885, and in that of Lippe, in 
1898.* 

Further, it is beyond question that the Bundesrat has the 
right to pass upon the credentials of its own members. This 
proof of credentials can go so far as to determine whether 
they have issued from the authority empowered to issue them, 
and hence may involve a decision as to the right of succession.* 
This decision, however, affects only a single right belonging 
to the power of the State, — the right to vote in the Bundes- 
rak The pretender rejected by the Bundesrat may still 
maintain possession of the throne, and in case none of the 
other pretenders should also send plenipotentiaries to the 
Bundesraty that body would not be in a position to dedde 
the controversy over the succession to the throne in the form 
of a proving of the credentials of its members.^ 

^ See the illogical position of Seydel, in Cmpnu. p. 139, and in the Dettfjdbm 
JarisienuUuHg, TU. p. 483. 

' It may be adduced in favor of this view that Art. 76. CI. x, of the RVerf. 
is to be traced back to Art. 11, CI. 4, of the BundesaiU of 18x5. The meaning 
of this is fixed, however, by the Bundesbeschluss of x6 June, 18x7, to be that 
the Bundesversammlung is the authority before which each and evexy contro- 
versy of the members of the Bund one with another is to be brought See 
Von Meyer, Corp, Jur. Confoed, II. p. 64. 

' See Kekule von Stradonitz, in Arckiv f. d, off. ReeJU^ XIV. pp. 9 ff., in 
answer to objections raised by Seydel, Comm. p. 409. 

^ In a way similar to that in which the Bundesrat decides upon the ad- 
missibility of an accredited plenipotentiary, the Emperor may also prove 
and decide as to which of several pretenders the rights attaching to the 
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But apart bom the applicability or inapplicability of Art. 
76 of the Imperial Constitution, the competence of the Bundes- 
rat to decide controversies over succession to the throne 
follows from the federal relation itself. Every State belong- 1 
ing to the Union must have a head, who fulfils the obliga- 
tions growing out of membership in the Empire and exercises 
the corresponding rights. The Empire is not an unconcerned 
spectator in a controversy over succession, but is immediately 
and directly interested. No one can be ruler in a German 
State who is not recognized as a member of the Bund. This 
recognition can be given or refused only by the totality of the 
States, since it can be given only as a unit It is impossible 
that there should be one legitimate ruler for one group of 
States and another legitimate ruler for another group of 
States. There must be one ruler who shall be regarded as 
legitimate by all the States. The organ through which the 
totality of the German States can make a imited and self- 
binding decision is the Bundesral. The competence of the 
Empire follows, further, from the fact that every form of physi- 
cal self-help, especially war, is excluded so far as the relations 
between the States are concerned, and that the Bund was 
erected for the very purpose of ''protecting the federal terri- 
tory and the rights in force within it." Pretenders to a 
throne, therefore, can find this protection and the realization 
of their rights only at the hands of the Empire, and this 
predicates the proof and determination as to which one of 
the pretenders is entitled to the throne in case of a contest. 
But all functions of the Empire for which the Constitution 

headship of a contingent and the militazy honors under the Constitution and 
the Conventions are due and are to be given by the commanders of the troc^w. 
The practical signifiranre of such a decision (^ the Emperor is not to be over- 
looked, but it concerns only a part of the rights involved in the position ol 
ruler. 
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has declared no other organ of the Empu^ competenti or 
for which the imperial law has provided no competent organ, 
are to be performed by the Bundesral. 

Since this competence of the Bundesral is not based upon 
Art. 76 of the Imperial Constitution, but is independent of 
the provisions of the Constitution, it is also not affected by the 
hypotheses laid down in that article. It cannot therefore 
be taken away from the Bundesrat by a State law, which 
refers the dispute to an authority, the Imperial Supreme 
Court, for example, for decision, for State law cannot arbi- 
trarily diminish or change the rights of the Empire. Nor is 
the competence of the Bundesrat made contingent upon the 
appeal of one of the parties. The Bundesrat may take the 
initiative, sinc5 not only the interests of the pretender but 
the interests of the Empire itself are concerned.^ 

^ See the xefexenoes in La b an d, I. p. 253, note i. 



CHAPTER V 
THE REICHSTAG 

In every constitutional State, a body representative of the 
people of that State finds a place among the governmental 
organs. In this respect the German Empire is no exception 
to the general rule. This popular representative body is known 
in Germany as the Reichstag, or Imperial Diet It occupies 
a position in the Empire similar to that occupied by the Land- 
tag, or representative body, in the individual State. It b a 
necessary organ in imperial legislation. Every imperial law 
requires for its validity the consent of the Reichstag, and to it 
also falls the discharge of the annual accounts. 

The principle underlying the constitution and organization 
of the Reichstag is radically different from that upon which the 
Bundesrai is constituted and organized. While in the Bundes- 
rat State lines are sharply drawn and the federal element 
dominates, in the Reichstag, except in the mere matter of 
administrative technique with re^mi to the election of its 
members, State lines are ignored and the unitary element is 
emphasized.' For, in the Reichstag, it is not the people of 

^ See tlie study by Seydel, in Hirth's AnnaJen^ x88o^ pp. 35a ff ; Laband, I. 
pp. 269 £F. ; Seydel, Comm, pp. 190 ff . ; Meyer, StaaUr, pp. 599 ff. ; SSorn, Staaisr, 
I. pp. 9x3 ff., and in SoU. Rechmex, III. pp. 409 ff.; Anschati, in SoIm.' 
KokUr Encydop, II. pp. 550 ff. 

' The fact that the election districts are constructed with direct reference 
to the boundaries of the States would seem to conflict with the unitary idea. 
But this arrangement is based on a principle of administrative convenience 
rather than on a principle of a political nature. The fact tha^ suffrage does 
not follow State citizenship^ but that any dtiren of the Empbe may vote in 
whatever place he may reside, shows that the mere adminisdmtive technique 
does not invalidate the unitary character of the RtichOag, See Anschttz, 
op. cU. p. 55a. 

79 
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the individual State who are represeated, even by the mem- 
bers dected within the territory of that State and from the 
midst of its population. Each ddegate represents the whole 
people of the Empire. It was the avowed purpose, in giving 
this imitary diaracter to the popular representative body, to 
avoid all possibility of having the larger interests of the nation 
sacrificed to the interests of the individual State, or made a 
mere incident or accident in the conflict of dynastic and par- 
ticularistic politics.^ This b the end sought in Art. 29 
of the Imperial Constitution, which says, "The members 
of the Reichstag are representatives of the whole people 
and are not bound by orders or instructions.'' In other 
words, the members of the Reichstag have no local con- 
stituency to whom they are in any wise responsible. 
The Reichstag is not an organ of the States. It is an 
organ of the Empire as such.' It is because the Reichstag 
does represent the people as a whole, and not a fraction 
thereof, that the principle obtains that every German who 
possesses dtizenship in the Empire is entitied, other things 
being equal, to vote for members of the Reichstag in whatever 
State he may have his residence at the time the dection is 
held, irrespective of whether he is a dtizen of that State or not. 
While, in the Imperial Constitution, the Reichstag is styled 
the "representative'' of the people, yet it does not represent 
the people as a corporate body. The people do not consti- 
tute a juristic person. They cannot as a juristic person im- 
pose a command or issue an instruction. The imperative 
mandate finds no place in the German Constitution. As 

* See Hahn, Zwei Jahre^ etc., p. 60. 

* It will be readily seen why Alsace-Lomine eannei be represented in the 
Bumdesral, and why it must be entitled to elect members to the ReicJuiag. 
For, while Alsace-Lorraine is not a ''member" of the Empire, is not a State 
at aU, and for that reason could not be represented in the Bwtdesrait yet its 
population is part of the German people. 
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Laband observes, ''The Reichstag is a representadve of the 
people, not with respect to its rights and duties, but only with 
respect to its construction and composition*" It is a represen- 
tative of the peopk in the sense that every individual citizen 
of the Empire who enjoys the right of suffrage may take part 
in the constitution of this organ of the Empire. 

The Reichstag consists of a single chamber. Under the 
provisions of Art. 20 of the Imperial Constitution, the 
members of the Reichstag are chosen by direct and secret 
ballot, at a g^eral election. The details of such elections 
are rq^ulated by the Election Law of 31 May, 1869.^ Every 
citizen of the Empire, of male sex, who has completed his 
twenty-fifth year, is entided to vote for members of the 
Reichstag in that State in which he has his domicile and in 
that precinct of the Commune in which his domicile is located. 
He may vote only in one prednct.' Certain persons are 
excluded from voting, though possessing the general quali- 
fications above mentioned. The law designates four 
classes which are thus cut off from the exercise of the fran- 
chise:* (i) Persons who are under guardianship or for 
whom a trustee has been appointed; (2) persons against 
whose property proceedings in bankruptcy or insolvency 
have been commenced in the courts, during the continuance 
of such proceedings; (3) persons who are receiving support 

* RGBl. p. 145 This law went into force in Baden» South Heaae, Wliit- 
temberg, and Bavaria through the "November Tleatiet" at the same time 
with the going into effect of the Imperial Constitution. See the BtrndM- 
verfassung, Alt 9o,l.p.ts; Treaty with WQrttemberg, Arts, i and s; Treaty 
with Bavaria, III. | 8. The Uw went into effect in Alsace-Lorraine on 
z January, 1874, — through Uw of 35 June, 1873, 1 6 (RGBl. p. z6x, GBi. f. 
El.^Laih,f p. 131), and in Helgoland, on i April, 1891, through Uw of 15 De- 
cember, 1890^ I 4» together with | 9 {RGBt. p. 907). 

* EfectioB Law, 1 1 and 1 7. If he has semral domicilet, he must diooie 
one and vote there only. Sc^rdel, op, elL p. 363. 

* Election Law, | 3. 

G 
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from public cbarities, or who have received such support 
during the year immediately preceding the election; (4) per- 
sons from whom the full enjoyment of their rights as 
citizens has been withdrawn^ as the result of a judicial de- 
dsion, during the period of such withdrawal, in so far as 
they have not been restored to the exercise of these rights.^ 
If the withdrawal of the full enjoyment of the rights of citi- 
zenship is due to political misdemeanor or crime, the right 
to vote revives as soon as the penalty, imposed in addition 
to the loss of civic honors, has been paid, or remitted through 
pardon. Military persons, whether in the army or in the 
navy, may not vote so long as they are in active service (bei 
dtr Pahne)? This provision covers officers, army surgeons, 
and the men, but does not apply to the military officials and 
civil officials of the military administration. The dedsive 
fact is the condition of active service. A furlough or leave of 
absence enjoyed at the time when the election is held does not 
release the person on leave or furlough from the operation of 
this prohibitory provision of the law, since such furlough or 
leave in no wise terminates the relation of the individual to 
the active service of the army or navy.* In the case of mili- 
tary persons in active service, the ri^t to vote is not looked 
upon as lost, but the exercise of it is suspended during the 
period. As the German phrase goes, it ''rests." In like 
manner the exercise of the right of suffrage is denied to 
persons who, while citizens of the Empire, have no domicile 
in the territory of the Empire, and to persons who, though 
entitled otherwise to vote, are not registered in the list of 

* See SkafgndOmch, || 32-37, also 1 45- 

'Election Law, | 9. The MiUtazy Law of 9 Ujtj, 1874 {BCBL p. 45)» 
1 49, CI. I, denies the right also to vote for State lepiesentatiTes, i#. for 
members of the Laitdiag, 

' Seydel, in Hirth's AniuElm, 1880^ p. 360. 
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qualified voters. That the omission of the name is due to an 
error makes no difference.^ The list of voters in every precinct 
is carefully made up, and is exposed for a sufficient length of 
time to public inspection to enable every person who is inter- 
ested to see that his name b included. Should the voter fail 
to scrutinize the list and should his name be erroneously 
omitted, he must suffer the consequences of his own neglect 
by being barred from the exercise of the franchise for that 
election. The right is not lost, it ''rests.'' 

Every German, of male sex, in the whole territory of the 
Empire, who has completed the twenty-fifth year of his life 
and who has been a member of a State of the Empire for at 
least a year, is eligible to membership in the Reichstag, 
provided he is not excluded from the right to vote by § 3 
of the Election Law.' In order to eligibility, it is not neces- 
sary that the person be a citizen of the same State fora year, 
nor is it required that he be a citizen of the State from which 
he is elected. He must have been a citizen of the Empire 
for at least a year, and must be a resident of the State from 
which he is elected. The main requirements for eligibility, 
therefore, are citizenship for a year in the Empire and the 
possession of the qualifications of a voter under the Election 
Law. Eligibility, then, is not denied to those persons who, 
by reason of belonging to the active army or navy, or because 
of the omission of their names from the list of qualified voters, 
are temporarily suspended from the exercise of the right of 
suffrage.* Article 9 of the Imperial Constitution closes with 
the declaration that "no one can be a member of the Bundesrat 
and of the Reichstag at the same time.'' This position is 
fully justified by the &ct that the member of the Bundesrat 
does not vote according to his convictions, but according to 

* Meyer, Siaatsr. p. 401 ; Labaiid» I. p. 991 ; Seydel, op, cU, p. 366, note 3. 
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his instructions^ while the member of the Reichstag is free; 
and| further, the member of the Bundesrat acts entirely in 
the capacity of a deputy or proxy. This declaration of Art. 
9 does not, however, render the members of the Bundesrai 
ineligible. The German writers on constitutional law 
generally agree that ballots cast for a member of the Bundes- 
ratf or even for the Imperial Chancellori are not to be rejected 
as invalid, nor is the election of a member of the Bundesrat 
void. A member of the Bundesrat cannot serve as a member 
of the Reichstag. In the event of his election he must choose 
whether he will resign as member of the Bundesrat and accept 
the election, or whether he will refuse the election and retain 
membership in the Bundesrat} 

Officials require no special leave in order to enter the 
Reichstag? There has been some controversy among the 
writers on German constitutional law as to the meaning of 
the word ''official'' in this clause** The question is as to 
whether it should be made to include persons in the service of 
the Commune and of the church, persons occupying a no- 
tarial position, and all ''persons invested with a public office," 
or whether it should cover only those who are in the service 
of the Empire or of a State. The point is still a mooted one. 
Whatever may be ultimately decided with reference to it, 
all are agreed, at any rate, that all officials of the Empire and 
of the States are included. The gist of the article is this: 
When a man has been chosen by the vote of his fellow-dtizens 
to membership in the Reichstags he may not be hindered, in 
the exercise of the functions thus assigned him, by any supe- 

* Laband. I. p. 291 ; Meyer, op, cU, p. 409 ; Sejrdel, of, cU, p. 366^ note 
4; Zorn, SUE4Usr, I. p. a^o; Amdt, 5Stoaljr. p. xao^ Komm. pp. 229, 154, note 4. 

» RVerf. Art. 91. 

' See Laband, I. p. 3x9, note i; Meyer, p. 904; 2Som, I. p. 939; Amdt, 
Staaisr. p. 138^ Komm. p. 159; Seydel, op, cU, p. 404, also Comm. pp. 196, 
197. 
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nor to whom he may be subordinated in his capacity as a 
public servant. ''The declaration contains no other doctrine 
than this, that the (Adal who leaves the service in order to ful- 
fil the choice which hasfallen upon him, commits no unauthor- 
ized or blameworthy breach of duty as a public servant, and 
requires no permit from a superior authority as the condition 
of his entry into the Reichstag.** ^ 

In determining the number of members in the Reichstags 
the principle obtains that each State shall elect as many repre- 
sentatives as it contains multiples of 100,000 in its population. 
Should the population of a State fall below this 100,000, the 
State may elect one member notwithstanding. Further, 
should the surplus in any State, after dividing its population 
by ioo,ooor exceed 50,000, that State may elect an addi- 
tional member.' 

By the Election Law of 31 May, 1869, § 5, CL 2, 
the number of delegates to be elected by each State belonging 
to the former North German Confederation was definitely 
fixed imtil such time as it might be changed by subsequent 
legislation. That is, since the number is fixed and incorpo- 
rated in the law itself, the apportionment of members does 
not change automatically, but only through specific legisla- 
tion. The total niunber fixed by the Law of 1869 for the 
States of die North German Confederation was 297, of which 
Prussia, including the solitary vote of Lauenburg, had 236.* 
Article 20, CL 2, of the Imperial Constitution fixed the num- 

* Labttiid, I. p. 311. 

* Election Law» | 5, a. z. 

' The apportionment was as follows : Pniaiia, 236; Saxony, 93 ; Heoe, 3 ; 
Mecklenburg-Schwcrin, 6; Sase-Weimar, 3; Meckenbuig-Stzelits, z; Old- 
enbuiig^ 3; Braunacfaweiit 3; Saxe-Meiningen, 9; Saxe>Altenbiu:g^ z; Sase- 
Coburg-Gotha» 2; Anbalt, 9; Schwanburg-Rudolatadt, z; Schwaisburg- 
Sondershauaen, z ; Waldeck, z; Rents ft. L., z; ReOss j.L., z; Scfaaumburg- 
lippe, z ; lippe, z ; LAbeck, z ; Breznen, z ; Hambuzg, 3. 
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ber of delegates to be elected by the South German States on 
their entry into the Empire.^ To this number fifteen dele- 
gates from Alsace-Lorraine were added by the Law of 25 
June, 1873, § 3*' The whole number, as now fixed by 
law, is 397* For certain political reasons, the German 
government has not seen fit to pass a new law, readjusting 
the representation according to the changes in population 
which have taken place since the Law of 31 May, 1869. 
Berlin, with a population of over 2,000,000, still sends a half- 
dozen delegates to the Reichstag? For the piurposes of elec- 
tion each State is divided into what are known as Election 
Circles (Wahlkreise), each delegate being elected in a special 
Circle.^ A majority of the votes cast is required for an 
election. Should no candidate receive 8i)( dbwkrte major- 
ity, a new election is held, in which the choice is confined to 
one of the two candidates receiving the highest number of 
votes at the regular election. In case of a tie, the lot decides.* 
All the elections for members of the Reichstag are held on one 
and the same day throughout the Empire. This day is fixed 
by the Emperor.* Upon receiving notification of his election, 

^ The apportioimient in the South Gennan States was as follows : Bavaria, 
48; WQrttembexg, 17; Baden, 14; Hesse^ south ol the Main» 6. 

* Law on the Introduction of the Imperial Constitution into Alsace-Lor* 
nine (RGBl. p. z6i, GBl. fUr Et.-Loih., p. 131). 

' A new apportionment would increase Uie representation from the 
large dties^ where social democracy is most numerously in evidence. 

* Election Law, | 6, Q. i. That is, tlie'voten of >adi Circle vote for a 
sing^ candidate, not for a list of candidates. Each ballot contains but one 
name, — the tminamtMol system. The boundaries of the election Circles 
are fixed by imperial law. A list of the Circles, made up in conformity to the 
Election Law, | 6, may be found in App. C to the WahireglemefU of 98 
May, 1870 {BGBl, p. 989). See also supplementary list for South German 
States in RGBl. 1871, p. 35. 

* Election Law, | xa. This second election is called a **SHekwM/* 
For general procedure of election^ see Laband, I. pp. 396 ff. 

* Election Law, 1 14. 
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the successful candidate must signify his acceptance or refusal 
of the office, and must furnish proof, if he accepts, that he is 
eligible under the law.^ A declaration of acceptance must be 
filed within eight days after the notification. A failure to 
accept within that time, or an acceptance under protest or 
with a reservation, is to be held as a refusal, and a new elec- 
tion b to be ordered.^ 

Members of the Reichstag are elected for a period of five 
years, dating from the day of the general election.* Member- 
ship in the 'Reichstag is terminated, aside, of course, from the 
death of the member, in four ways : (i) by the expiration of 
the term, (2) by the dissolution of the Reichstag during the 
term, (3) by voluntary resignation, and (4) by accepting a 
salaried office in the service of the Empire or of one of the 
States, or by assimiing an imperial or State office with which 
a higher raiik or larger salary is connected.^ In the latter 
case, however, he may regain his seat through a new election.' 

''The Imperial Constitution knows no case where a member 
of the Reichstag can be deprived of his seat and vote as a 

1 WahlregUmeni of aS JAmj, zSyo^ | 33. 

* WaUngUmetU^ || 33, 34. 

' RVerf, Art. 94. Originally 3 years, but extended by law of 29 Maxdi, 
1888 {RGBl. p. 10). German jurists are not a unit as to when the term of a 
member of the ReieJuiag begins. The prevailing view is that given in the 
text. Meyer, p. 404; Laband I. p. 315, note z; Seydel, Camm, p. 904. 
Amdt, however, inclines to the view that the term begins with the day on 
which the Reichstag first assembles. Komm. p. 163, SkuUsr. p. 133; Herr- 
fttrth, in Deutschen Jurislenggittrng, III. (1898) p. a. 

^ RVerf. Art. ai, CI. a. The seat in the Reieksiag is not lost, however, 
by accepting an unsalaried imperial or State oflke, nor is it forfeited by being 
invested with a higher rank and title in the same office. Meyer, Siaalsr. p. 
405. Compare RVerf. Art. az. The decision of the question whether in a 
given case the conditions which would deprive a man of his seat actually 
exist, is in the hands of the RHchslag alone. Laband, I. p. 325; Seydel, 
Annaien, p. 398. 

* RVerf. Art. 3Z» CL a. 
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penalty (Strafe). The loss of membership camiot be inflicted 
through criminal judgment, nor is the Reichsiag given power 
to exclude a member because of continued neglect of his 
duties or because of dishonorable conduct.^ It is a fair ques- 
tion, however, whether a member who has lost one or more 
of those qualifications essential to eUgibilUyf does not thereby, 
ipso faciOf lose his seat and voice in the Reichstag. The 
answer to this question may be in doubt for the reason that 
the conditions requisite for becoming a member of the Reichs- 
tagnted not of necessity be the same as the conditions requis- 
ite for remaining a member* 

''But an affirmative reply to the question may undoubtedly 
be derived from the very nature of the case, for instance, 
where a member leaves the country and ceases to be a citizen 
of the Empire. He who no longer belongs to the German 
'people' can certainly not be their representative. If one 
admits as a fact that the loss of one prerequisite to eligibility 
draws after it the loss of membership in the Reichstag, — 
e.g. the loss of citizenship in the Empire, — logically one 
must also assimie that the same result ensues if any one of the 
four requisites to the right of suffrage and of eligibility, laid 
down in § 4 of the Election Law, fails. This is expressly 
determined by law in the case of a member who has been 
deprived of his dvil rights (bOrgerliche Ekrenrechte). Accord- 
ing to § 33 of the Criminal C^e of the Empire, the loss 
of civil rights involves the loss of those rights derived from 
public election. So must it also be assumed that a man 
loses his seat and vote in the Reichstag, when proceedings in 
bankruptcy are commenced against his property or when he 

^ TbiB» of course, does not touch the right of the President of the ISddbjto^ 
to maintain order and to exclude a member from the sitting for gross bieadi 
of good order. See Gesehdftsordnung of the Rnclu$ag of z6 February, 
1895. I ^ {Sien. Ber. 1894-95, p. 946). 
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draws support as a pauper out of the common or public 
funds-"* 

Any such case would be decided by the Reichstag itself, 
since it involves the fundamental right to determine its own 
membershipi a right which lies within the competence of the 
Reichstag alone. 

The Reichstag cannot assemble on its own initiative nor can 
it take up its work on its own motion. The Reichstag is 
summoned by the Emperor in the name of the allied govern- 
ments. It is also opened by the Emperor, either in person 
or by proxy.' The summoning of the Reichstag takes place 
by means of an imperial ordinance, with the counter-signa- 
ture of the Imperial Chancellor. In this matter of summoning 
the Reichstag the Emperor is not left wholly to his own dis- 
cretion. He must call that body together at least once in 
every calendar year.* He may summon it oftener.^ The 
Emperor cannot call the Reichstag together without summon- 
ing the Bundesrat} Since the Reichstag caxmot meet without 
the call of the Emperor, any assembling of that body in the 
absence of such a call would be illegal and its acts void. 
So far as its competence is concerned, such an assembly would 
have no more power than any other assembly of citizens* 

Further, the Emperor possesses the right to prorogue and 
to close the Reichstag. No such right is inherent in the 
Reichstag itself. It may not, therefore, continue its session 
after prorogation by the Emperor, and any business transacted 
by it in such circumstances would be void. Here, too, the 
Emperor is not left entirely to his own free wilL The period 

^ Labon d , I. p. 316. Compare also Meyer, Staatsr. p. 405; Von RBnoe^ 
Siaaisr. II. p. 350; Seydel, Annalm, p. 397. 

* RVerf. Art. la. 
» Ibid. Art 13. 

^ Laband, I. p. 3x7, note x; Seydel, Annakth p* 406. 

• RVerf. Art. 13. 
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for which the Reichstag is prorogued cannot exceed thirty 
days, without the permission of the Reichstag itself , and pro- 
rogation cannot be repeated in the same session.^ An in- 
definite prorogation, theref ore, is not permissible. The effect 
of prorogation upon the business of the Reichstag is that of a 
temporary suspension, not that of a complete break. In other 
words, the prorogation does not set die principle of ''dis- 
continuity'' in operation. Business left unfinished on the 
day of prorogation is taken up at the point where it was 
left, on the resumption of the sittings. With the closing of 
the session, however, all business not finished on that date 
fails, and must be introduced de novo if it is to be acted upon 
at aU.* 

The Reichstag may be dissolved. It cannot, however, 
separate on its own motion. This dissolution of the Reichs- 
tag requires, according to Art. 24 of the Imperial Constitu- 
tion, a resolution of the Bundesrai with the consent of the 
Emperor.* In actual practice, however, dissolution takes 
place through ordinance of the Emperor with the consent 
of the Bundesrat. With its dissolution, the Reichstag ceases 
to exist and its members revert to private life. A dissolved 
Reichstag, therefore, cannot be again summoned.^ In case 
of a dissolution, a new election must be fixed by the Emperor 
within sixty days from the date of dissolution, and the newly 
elected Reichstag must be summoned to meet within ninety 

» RVeii. Alt. a6. 

' GeschdfUord. d. Btags, | 70. Compare Law of 93 December, 1874, 
z February, 1876, and ao Febnuury, 1876^ continuing the CommisiioD on the 
Code of Criminal Ptooeduie, etc, between the iessiGns of the Rnchstag^ 
by ^)edal legislation. It is a matter of dispute whether committees may sit 
durbg the period of prorogation. For two different views, see Laband, I. 
p. 3x8; and Meyer, SiaaUr, p. 406, note 6. 

• RVerf. Art 24. 

* See Laband, L p. 3x9; Meyer, p. 405; Seydel, Camm, p. 205. 
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days from the date of dissolution*^ In other wordsi when a 
Reichstag is dissolved, a newly elected Reichstag must be 
assembled within ninety days. This new Reichstag is not 
elected to fill an imexpired term, but for the full period of 
five years from the date of the new election. The. members 
of the old Reichstag are, of course, eligible to reflection. The 
Reichstag may be dissolved not only during its sessions, in 
which case the dissolution carries with it the closing of the 
legislative period, but also between its sessions. A newly 
elected Reichstag cannot be dissolved, however, before it has 
assembled for the first time.' 

Article 27 of ihe Imperial Constitution provides that the 
Reichstag shall prove the credentials of its members and 
decide upon the same. It shall regulate the conduct of its 
own business and its discipline by means of Standing Orders, 
and shall elect its own President, Vice-President, and Secretary. 
In the conduct of its affairs, therefore, the Reichstag is not 
subject to the dictation or domination of any other organ of 
the government. In conformity to the provisions of Art. 27 
the Reichstag has adopted a Geschdftsardnung, or system of 
Standing Orders.' Tlie presiding officer of the Reichstag 
is the President, who is elected at the opening session of the 

» RVerf. Art 25. 

' Seydel, Comm, p. 306. 

* Cesehdftsordnimg fUr den JUichstag, xo Febnury, 1876. The Rtkhstag 
of the North Gennan Conf ederation, which at first lued the Standing Orders 
of the Prussian AbgeordneienkauSf adopted Standing Orders of its own, xa 
June, 1868. (See Stem. Ber. p. 369.) The first Reicksiag of the Empire 
dedaied, ax March, 1871, that these Standing Orders were still in force, 
and they have been tacitly xegarded as binding by every successive Reichstag. 
Several new paragraphs which had been inserted occasioned a revision of 
the Standing Orders in 1876, the date given above. In fact this revision 
consisted practically of a renumbering of the paragraphs and was a pieceof 
private work tacitly accepted by the ReUhttag, There has been no formal 
recognition of it in the proceedings of the Reichstag. It has been used in the 
revised form since xo February, X876. 
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legislative period for a temporary term of foiu: weeks, at the 
end of which time the election for the remainder of the 
session takes place. In all the subsequent sessions the elec- 
tion for the term of the entire session takes place at once.^ 
The same is true of the Vice-Pxesident. The secretary is 
elected at the beginning of the session for the entire session* 
An appeal from the decision of the President may be taken 
only so &r as the Standing Orders permit it The President 
is also the representative of the Reichstag in all official inter- 
course outside the body* 

The Reichstag is divided into seven divisions, each having 
the same number of members so far as an equal division is 
possible. Every member of the Reichstag must belong to 
one of these seven divisions. These divisions are consti- 
tuted by lot, immediately upon the assembly of the Reichstag,* 
and stand until the Reichstag, upon a motion supported by 
thirty members, resolves to proceed to a new partition.' The 
function of the divisions is to pass upon the credentials of 
members of the Reichstag and to elect members of the several 
committees.^ With the exception of the Committee of Elec- 
tions, the Standing Orders do not provide for any special 
standing committees, leaving the selection of them as occa- 
sion and the business of the Reichstag may demand. The 
Committee on Elections b constituted in each session of the 
Reichstag for the entire session. Theoretically, the com- 
mittees are made up by the several divisions, each division 
choosing by ballot an equal number of members for each 
committee, the majority rule obtaining. As a matter of 
fact, however, these committees are made up by an under- 
standing between the leaders of the various factions in the 
Reichstag. The function of the committees is the prepara- 

> Guekiftsard. | ii, CL z. • Ibid. | a, Q. 3. 

»7W. |9, CLz. «/W. 126^0.3. 
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tion of various matters referred to them and the bringing of 
these matters before the Reichstag. The sittings of the com- 
mittees are not open to the public, but any member of the 
Reichstag may be present, unless the Reichstags by special 
resolution, excludes its own members.' 

The first clause of Art. 22 of the Imperial Constitution 
reads, ''The proceedings of the Reichstag shall be public" 
This pro\ision of the Constitution does not, of course, give to 
any particular individual, or to all individuals, a right of 
access to the meetings of the Reichstags nor the right to retain 
a seat once seeing, should the President conunand removal 
in the interests of order. The conditions of the Constitution 
are met if some of the public are admitted.' Section 36 of 
the Standing Orders is in direct opposition to Art 22 of the 
Constitution. It reads: ''The sittings of the Reichstag are 
open. On motion of its President, or of ten members, the 
Reichstag shall go into secret session, in which the first busi- 
ness to be decided is the question of excluding the public.'* 
This section is taken bodily from Art. 79 of the Prussian 
Constitution. Over the question as to whether § 36 of the 
Standing Orders is not legally without force, German jurists 
disagree. The prevailing opinion, however, seems rightly 
to be that § 36 and Art. 22 flady contradict each other and 
that § 36 is invalid.* 

The real publicity is not found, however, in the admission 

> Cexhafisord. | 27, CL $. 

' As a matter of fact, the number of persons fxom the general public ad- 
mitted to the meetin^i of the Rekhstag is limited to forty. Each individuftl 
seeking admission must apply to the proper offidal* giving name, occupation^ 
and address. Cards of admission are then issued for the sitting of the 
following day, 

' See, however, the report of the sitting of 17 March, 1900^ when, during 
the discussion of the "Heinse Law," proposing certain changes in the 
criminal code as to matters which it was deemed wiser not to discuss in pub- 
lic, the pubUc was excluded from the sitting. To ejulude the public from 
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of the people to the meetings of the Retchstag, but in the pub- 
lication of true reports of the transactions, as provided for 
in Art. 22, CI. 2, of the Imperial Constitution. Such true 
reports are privileged, whether made orally in public assem- 
blies or circulated in the public press. ''True reports of the 
transactions in the public sittings of the Reichstag shall be 
free from all responsibility.'' ^ 

''The Reichstag shall take action by absolute majority. 
To render such action valid the presence of a majority of the 
statutory number of members is necessary.'' * In other words, 
199 members must be present in order to constitute a quorum. 
Unless the question is raised, a quorum is always assumed to 
be present. The presence of a quonmi is required only for 
the passing of acts, i.e. for the conclusion of business, not for 
the mere discussion of it. The question of the presence of 
a quonun can be raised by any member prior to the vote. It 
cannot be raised after a vote has been had.* The Presi- 
dent has no deciding voice. In case of a tie the motion is 
lost. 

In order that the members of the Reichstag may be free and 
independent in the exercise of their functions, certain im- 
portant provisions are laid down for their protection, in the 

the discuasion is not the same, however, as to exdude them from the vote. 
For a brief discussion of the question, see Seydel, AnmUtn, pp. 4z<^4x8; 
Laband, I. pp. ^21, 333. 

> RVerf. Art. sa, CI. a; RSiGB. | xa. In a complaint or in judicial 
proceedings against a person, based on reports ol the transactions of the 
Reichsiag, the case turns on the question whether the reports are wahrheUs' 
gOreu, For discussion of the question of "privilege" with respect to such 
reports, see Se^rdel, Camm. pp. 199 ff.; Laband, I. pp. 330^ 331. 

» RVerf, Art. a8. 

* Seydel, C<mm, p. 3zo; Laband, I. p. 333, note a. Artide a8 formeriy 
contained a CI. a, which provided that in matters which touched certain <^ 
the States only, and not the whole Empire in ommion, the vote of the mem- 
bers from those States only should be taken whose interests were affected. 
This dause was repealed by the Law of February, 1873 {RGBt, p. 45). 
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Constitution and in the laws. These provisions m\ist not be 
regarded as creating or recognizing personal righis of the 
members of the Rtichstagj though that view is held by a con- 
siderable nimiber of German writers on constitutional law*^ 
The aim of legislation of this sort is not to secure legal or 
other benefits to the individual members of the Reichstag 
personally, but to guarantee to the State the free and im- 
trammelled action of one of its most essential organs. To 
this end certain impediments are placed in the way of the 
operation of the criminal law and of the law of criminal pro- 
cedure. These impediments do not annul or neutralize the 
laws in these particular instances, but merely delay their 
operation until such time as they may act with least incon- 
venience to the State, That is to say, the State places a tem- 
porary restraint upon the activity of one organ — the judi- 
cial organ — in order to secure the undisturbed activity of 
another organ — the legislative. To that end it is pro- 
vided (i) that ''no member of the Reichstag shall at any time 
be subjected to judicial or disciplinary prosecution on ac- 
coimt of his vote or because of any utterance in the ezerdse 
of his fimctions, or otherwise held responsible outside the 
assembly.'' ' However great may be his political responsi- 

* See Von Pad, De$ Bayrisehe VerfassmtgsreetU^ekc., p. ng ; Von Rfionel, 
Siaaisf. I. p. ayo; Meyer, SiaaUr, p. 399; Sontag; Dw besonden SehuiM dsr 
MiiglMerdesdeulsehenRnehsiaes, pp. 20 B. On the other hand, see Laband, 
I. p. 339; Seydel, AnnaUn, p. 352, Camm. p. 2x3. Cf. JeUinek, SyOnm des 
SMbj. dgenH. ReehUs, pp. x6i ff. 

* RVerj, Art. 30. This of course does not exempt the member from 
proper disdpUne wiikin the assembly itself. See i 46 and | 60 of the 
Standing Orders. For Uterature on the subject of the inmkunity of members 
of the Rtkkslag from criminal prosecution, see Von R5nne-Zoni, iV. Siaaiv, 
5 Aufl., 1899, 1, p. 369, note 7, p. 370, note x. Also Laband, I. p. 330^ note 3. 
For debate on a bill proposing to give the Reiehsiag power to impose certain 
penalties upon its members, see Sten, Bsr. for 1879, pp. 247 ff. This bill 
passed the Bundtsrot^ but was killed in the Rfkhaag, 7 March, 1879. 
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bility to his constituents, the member of the Reichstag may not 
be magisterially pursued for anything said or done in that 
body, in the p^ormance of his duties.^ (2) "Without the 
consent of the Reichstags no member of it shall be tried or 
arrested during the session for any penal offencei unless 
arrested in the commission of the act or in the course of the 
following day.** 

Here also» the case is not dismissedi but trial is postponed in 
the interests of the State rather than of the individuaL This 
immunity covers the ''session** — Sitmngsperiode — of the 
Reichstag. That is, it includes not only the ''sitting" of that 
body, but extends from the opening of the Reichstag through 
any and all recesses to the moment when the Reichstag is 
formally closed.' The consent of the Reichstag is also 
required for the arrest of one of its members for debt.' 

''At the request of the Reichstag all criminal proceedings 
instituted against one of its members, as well as every deten- 
tion on remand and arrest in dvil matter, shall be suspended 
during the session."^ Further protection is secured to 
members of the Reichstag by Art 74 of the Imperial Consti- 
tution, which provides for the punishment of slander. This 
article is supplemented by § 106 of the Criminal Code, 
which imposes a penalty for hindering a member in the dis- 

* See alto StGB. 1 11, and the Kcmm. of Olsfaaiuen on it 

* This is the generally accepted view of the Gennan constitutional lawjeis. 
A divergent opinion is held l^ some of the q>ecialists in criminal law. See 
JLaband, I. p. 339, note z. 

->* RVerf. Art. 31, Q. a. 

* /6m(. Art 31, CI. 3. Article 31 does not exempt a member from an aneat 
"ftade in the ^xtemHon of a sentence already imposed, in due process of law. 
It deals with the primary arrest and preliminary trial incident upon an 
offence committed, rather than with the aftermath of a trial already judicially 
had and terminated. Moreover, proceedings are interrupted onJy m» rs- 
queU of the Rncksiag, and unless such request be made the law takes its 
regular ooutk. 
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charge of his duties, by abduction or by threats of bodily or 
other violence. 

Members of the Reichstag may refuse jury service and ser- 
vice as SchdJIen} Members of the Reichstag cannot, without 
the consent of the Reichstags be summoned as experts or as 
witnesses, during the session, and brought to a place other than 
that in which the sittings of the Reichstag are held.' 

''The members of the Reichstags as such, may not draw any 
salary or compensation."* Inasmuch as no legal penalty 
is provided for the infraction of this prohibition, it must be 
regarded as a fe« imperfecta. Considerable discussion has 
arisen among the constitutional lawyers of Germany as to 
the exact scope of this prohibition ; as to whether it is directed 
only to preventing the payment of public moneys to members 
of the Reichstag in the form of salary or compensation, or 
whether it covers also cases of private provision. The pre- 
vailing view is that it prohibits the payment of salaries and 
compensation both out of public and private funds.^ Never- 
theless, the custom has arisen of granting free transportation - 
over State and private railroads to members of the Retchs- 
tagf during the sitting, as well as eight days before its 
opening and eight days after its dose. A lump sum is 
appropriated out of the imperial funds for transportation 
over private railroads.* 

»GFa|35»Cli;l«S,Cl. 2. 

» SiPO. li 49, 72; CPO, ii 38a, ioi. 

' RVerf. Alt. 32. Butaee Law of 23 December, 1874 (RGBl. p. 194), as 
well as Law of i Febniaxy, 1876 (RGB!, p. 15), and Law of 20 Febniaiy, 2876 
(RCBl. p. 23), where provision was made for the recompense of members of 
certain commissions. 

^ See Laband» I. p. 336; Seydel» Camrn. p. 9x6. Repeated effoct has been 
made by the Rrichskig to amend Ait 32* but it has been steadily opposed 
by the B trnd ^n ai. 

' Free transportation is at present limited to the jonmey between the 
residence of the member and the place of meeting. 
R 
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The motive underlying Art 32 of the Constitution is thus 
stated by Laband : " The prohibition in Art. 32 has been set 
up, as comes out with indisputable certainty in the debate in 
the Rtichstag over the Constitution, as a political corrective 
to universal and direct suffrage, and was advanced by the 
government as a condition to its acceptance of the draft of 
the Constitution which the Reichstag has passed. The pro- 
hibition of salaries, therefore, rests upon public interests and 
is an imperative principle of law which cannot be violated or 
dnnmivented by transactions under private law." * Never- 
theless this prohibition operates immediately only with respect 
to the payment of salaries and compensation out of imperial 
or State moneys. Private contracts and testamentary be- 
quests and foundations having as an object the payment of a 
salary or the remuneration of services as a member of the 
Rtichstag are void. No penalty attaches to a violation of the 
prohibition. The member who may receive a remuneration 
contrary to the provisions of Art. 32 does not thereby for- 
feit his seat, nor does an assurance of remuneration made 
prior to election render the election void.' In the matter of 
receiving gifts, the members of the Reichstags not being 
officials, do not stand upon the same footing with judges 
and other officials. The prohibition of Art 32 is confined to 
the receipt of salary or compensation as a member of the 
Reichstag. The mere fact of being a member of the Reichs- 
tag does not justify a prohibition of gifts. At any rate it is a 
known fact that a nimiber of the members of the Reichstag 
are "supported." 

The diief function of the Reichstag is indicated in Art 5 of 

the Imperial Constitution: "The legislative power of the 

Empire shall be exercised by the Bundesrai and Reichstag. 

The consent of a majority of both bodies shall be necessary 

* Laband, L p. 335. * Seydel, C<tmm. p. 2x7. 
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and sufficient for the passage of an imperial law.'' The 
Reichstag is an essential factor in imperial legislation. No 
bill becomes a law without its consent The will of the 
Empire comes to expression in the form of legislation only 
through its cooperation. Existing laws cannot be changed, 
new laws cannot be enacted, the Constitution cannot be 
amended, against the will of the body which represents the 
German people. While, as a matter of fact, most bills arise 
in the Bundesrai, yet the Constitution guarantees to the 
Reichstag as well the right of initiative.^ Under the German 
system it is not necessary that ^'money bills" originate in the 
Reichstag. These bills cannot become law, however, without 
its consent. Further, in so far as treaties with foreign 
powers affect matters which, according to Art 4 of the Con- 
stitution, fall within the competence of imperial legislation, 
the ratification of the Reichstag is necessary for their validity.' 
A yearly report of the expenditures of the Empire is to be 
laid before the Reichstag for its discharge.* A spedes of con- 
trol over imperial administration is secured to the Reichstag 
through the right guaranteed it by Art. 23 of the Constitution 
to refer petitions addressed to it to the Bundesrat or to the 
Imperial Chancellor.^ The Constitution does not give to 
the Reichstag or to its members a right of interpellation. 
The government is imder no obligation, other than such as 
might arise on political grounds, to answer questions put to 
it by the Reichstag or by any member thereof. The mere 
fact that the matter of interpellations is regulated in the 
Standing Orders* does not elevate the interpellation to a 
'' juristically fixed institute of public law.'' * 

^ RVerf, Alt. 23. ^ Set Laband, I. pp. aSa, 283. 

' Ihui. Art XX, CL 3. « GescMftsard. || 31, 33. 

» Ibid. Art 7a. 

* Laband, I. p. 2S4. See also Seydel, AnmiUth ?• 43^ Comm. p. 303. 



CHAPTER VI 
IMPERIAL LEGISLATION' 

L Four stages nuty be dktinguished in the piocess whereby 
a law comes to perfection under the Gennan Constitution: 
(i) the determination of the content of a law; (2) the 
sanction; (3) the engrossment, and (4) the publication. 
To become effectually operative a law requires the coopera- 
tion of four agencies or organs, — the BuniesnU^ the Reichs- 
tag^ the Kaiser i and the Imperial Chancellor. The functions 
and relative importance of these organs in imperial Ictgislation 
will appear in the following discussion. 

(i) The DeterminaHan of the Content of a Law. — In fram- 
ing a bill, or determining the content of a law, the Imperial 
Constitution makes no distinction between the powers of the 
Bundesrat and those of the Reichstag. Article 5, CL i, of the 
Constitution reads: "The legislative power of the Empire 
is exercised by the Bundesrat and Reichstag. The consent of 
a majority of both bodies is necessary and sufficient for an 
imperial law.*' ' While, on the one hand, the notion that the 
relation between the Bundesrat and Reichstag is that between 

* In discuflsing the subject of imperial legislatioii, no time shall be devoted 
to the dispute over the distinction between *'Cese$u tm farmeXkn Sitim ^ 
and "GeMtetf im maUneOen Sinne," between " Rechtsvavrdnmngen" and 
**VenvaUungsverordfiung€n" — a dispute which, however intexesting it 
may be to a Gennan jurist, seems to an American or English jurist veiy use- 
less and veiy juiceless. 

' It is not necessary at this point to discuss the meaning of the woid 
' ' sufficient " {amreiehend). If, however, as Laband maintains^ — and very 
properiy, — that a distinction must be made between the eatUeni of the law 
and the sanaion of the law, his point that the Constituti<m, in using the word 
" sufficient " in thb dause, refers only to the content of the law is well taken. 
As elsewhere observed, the clause was introduced in ocder to avoid the 

100 
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an upper and lower House must be constantly guarded against, 
on the other hand, the view must be as carefully repelled that, 
in determining the content of the law, the activity of the 
Reichstag goes no farther than the ezerdse of a veto right 
upon the proposals of the Bundesrat} Both bodies possess 
the right of initiative. In Bundesrai and Reichstag bills may 
be introduced on the motion of a member. "Every membc^ 
of the Bund is empowered to propose bills and to speak to 
them, and the Praesidium is bound to bring them to dis- 
cussion.'' In these words, Art. 7, CI, s, of the Constitution 
guarantees the right of initiative to each State in the Union, 
through its accredited representative in the Bundesrat. All 
measures proposed by the Reichstag must be signed by at 
least fifteen members, and must open with the words, '*Der 
Reichstag woUe beschliessen.** ' 

inconveni^ce arising under Uie old system requiring unanimous consent to a 
bill in order to ndse it to a law. But in making his distinction between the 
content of the law and the sanction ol the law, and in taking the position — 
which is the only tenable one — that it is the sanOion, and not the mere 
determination ol the content of a bill, which makes a measure law, Laband 
must logically give away the contention over law in a formal sense and law 
in a material sense, and admit that it is the fcrm and not the conUnt which de- 
termines whether a proposition Is or is not law. Any Inll, coming before the 
legislative bodies in due form and not transcending the competence ol those 
bodies to legislate, is law, if passed by the requisite majority and sanctioned 
by the power authorised to impart the sanction. It makes no diflference 
whether the content ol the measure carries with it a " RechtsaiM ** or not, 
whether it involves a principle affecting private or public rights, or whether 
it concerns mere administrative matters; it is a law, if passed in the form 
ol law and duly sanctioned. The content enters into the question merely 
in determining the previous question ol competence. 

* Fricker, in his little monograph, Dia VtrpfliclUung des Kaisers wmt 
VsrkAndigung der Reichsgesetu, p. 31, holds the view that it is the Bundesrat 
alone which determines the positive content of a Uw, while the Reichstag 
merely ezerdses the veto rig^t It is difficult to understand how Fricker 
can maintain his thens in view d the right d the Reichstag to initiate and 



* Gtschefitord. d, Rtags, Art as, CL x. 
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While no restriction is laid by the Imperial Constitution 
upon the BundesraPs right of initiativei Art. 23 contains a 
modifying clause which seems to limit the ezerdse of that right 
by the Reichstag. This article reads: ''The Reichstag has 
the right to propose laws within the competence of the Empire.^* 
This clause, '* within the competence of the Empire/' has oc- 
casioned considerable discussion among the writers on Ger- 
man constitutional law. If it is conceded that the right of the 
Reichstag to originate legislation is full and complete, then 
this clause is absolutely meaningless. According to Art. 78 
of the Constitution, the Constitution may be amended by 
ordinary legislation. In other words, the competence of 
the Empire itself can be widened by the same process by which 
any other law comes into being, that is, by imperial legisla- 
tion. The Empire is competent to extend its oum competence 
by law. Since, therefore, such an extension lies ''within 
the competence of the Empire,'* the Reichstag is empowered, 
even under Art. 23 of the Constitution, to originate a bill 
having such an end in view. In order to avoid the interpreta- 
tion of the clause under discussion in such wise as to make it 
devoid of meaning, it is suggested that while Art. 78 establishes 
the competence of the Empire to amend the Constitution in 
the form of imperial legislation, yet the question as to the right 
of initiative on the part of the individual legislative factors 
must be answered by declaring the right an unlimited one 
so far as the Bundesrat is concerned, but, so far as the Reichs- 
tag is concerned, lunited by Art. 23 to those matters fatting 
within the competence of the Empire at the time.^ Such an 
interpretation, if strictly adhered to, would necessitate a 
double process, should die Reichstag desire to propose a law 
touching matters outside the present competence of the 
Empire: (a) the proposal of a bill to extend the legislative 
^ See Hinel, Studkth L p. 356^ note 7. 
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competence of the Empire ; and, after this became law, (b) the 
proposal of a bill on the desired subject.^ Laband says 
in this connection that it is difficult to see why the Reichstag 
should not join its original bill with the bill to extend the 
competence of the Empire, making the former contingent 
on the latter, or why it should not propose an extension of 
the competence of the Empire by means of the sanctioning of 
the proposed law.' However, the matter which the consti- 
tutional lawyers have much debated has been settled in a very 
decisive manner by the actual practice of the legislative bodies. 
Further, the Bundesrai has the power always to check legis- 
lation proposed by the Reichstag, whether such measures 
concern matters lying within the legislative competence of 
the Empire or without it, and should a bill proposed by the 
Reichstag, touching matters without the competence of the 
Empire, receive the assent of the Bundesrai in due constitu- 
tional form, as well as the sanction of the Bundesrat, the 
validity of such a law could not be impeached, since, under 
the Constitution, the consent of a majority of the Bundesrai 
and Reichstag — an increased majority in the Bundesrat 
where a law involving the amendment of the Constitution is 
concerned — is sufficient to warrant its sanction and hence 
its force as law. In other words, the law could not be attacked, 
in such circumstances, on the ground that it originated in the 
Reichstag.* 

The Constitution does not recognize the right of the Em- 
peror, as such, to initiate bills or to present drafts of laws in 
his own name. Government measures are, of coiurse, best 



^ This is the view held by Seydel, in the fint edition of his Commentary 
but subsequently abandoned. See Camm, zst edition (1873), p. 152 ; ad 
^^SOoa (1897), p. 202; Von ROnne, SlaaUr. L pp. 266-367. 

' Labandf II. p. 23. 

* See Meyer, SiaaUr. p. 507, note iz. 
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prepared by that department whose interest in the proposed 
legislation and whose knowledge of the requirements are 
greatest^ In practice, such bills are actually introduced in 
the name of the Emperor, but they are treated in the Bundes- 
r<U as praesidial^ or Prussian, measures.' 

Article i6 of the Constitution provides that bills which have 
passed the Bundesrai are to be laid before the Reichsiag in 
the name of the Emperor, in the form in which these measures 
have been adopted by the Bundesrai^ and that these bills 
shall be represented on the floor of the Reichstag by members 
of the Bundesrai^ or by commissioners especially appointed 
by that body. Bills thus passed by the Bundesrai are trans- 
mitted to the Reichsiag by the Imperial Chancellor, as the 
sole imperial Minister, who acts as an official of the Emperor, 
and not as the presiding officer in the Bundesrai. The intro- 
duction into the Reichsiag of bills passed by the Bundesrai is 
an independent right of the Emperor. In transmitting such 
bills, therefore, the Imperial Chancellor is not acting imder 
authority conferred upon him by the Bundesrai^ but under 
authority, special or general, granted him by the Emperor. 
*'It is the Emperor and not the Bundesrai to whom the formal 
right of initiative with respect to the Reichsiag belongs, though 
this right is certainly restricted imder the Constitution to such 
an extent that he may lay before the Reichsiag only such meas- 
ures as are passed by die BundesraiJ^ * 

* So far as constitutional law is concerned it is, of oouxse, a matter of no 
moment by whom bills are prepared^ but bj whom introduced, 

* See La b andy 11. p. 32, note a, also I. pp. ai;, 35a, note z; Hftne!, 
Studien, n. p. 43; Meyer, p. 507. 

* Hftnel, Studim^ II. p. 45; Laband, II. p. 34; Meyer, SiaaUr, p. 595; 
Meyer, " AfOkeil der Rnchsorgane," etc. in Festgabe fOr Rudolf von Gnoisi, 
1889, p. 73; Von R6nn€^ Staalsr. U, p. 14; Zom, ^aaUr, I. p. zio; Seydel, 
Comm, p. 176; Hensel, in Hirth's Annakn, zSSs, p. Z4; Report of Sitting 
of Rokhstag, 24 Febnuuy, z88z, in Siett. Bor. I. pp. 30 ff. 
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Two interesting questions arise at this point : (a) May the 
Emperor examine a bill passed by the Bundesrai to determine 
whether it has been adopted according to the provisions of 
the Constitution? In other words, may the Emperor, in 
transmitting a bill from the Bundesrai to the Reichstags pass 
upon the jormai constitutionality of the measure, and, in case 
the bill does not, to his mind, respond to the tests of con- 
stitutionality, may he refuse to lay it before the Reichstag? 
(b) May the Emperor, on other grounds, on grounds of ex- 
pediency or of public policy, or for any other similar reason 
based on the content of the measure, refuse to transmit it to 
the Reichstag? 

It is generally admitted by German jurists that the first 
question is to be answered in the affirmative, and for the fol- 
lowing reason: the wording of Art. 16 of the Imperial 
Constitution undoubtedly gives to the Emperor the right to 
transmit bills to the Reichstag from the Bundesrat^ as his own 
peculiar prerogative. In the exercise of this right, the Em- 
peror does not act as an organ of the Bundesrat. Bills are 
not transmitted in the name of that body, nor has it any 
responsibility in the matter. On the contrary, bills are trans- 
mitted in the name of the Emperor, by virtue of his imperial 
office, and the responsibility attaches to him — so far as one 
may speak of responsibility attaching to the Emperor at alL 
In order to set in motion the exercise of this right on the part 
of the Emperor, it is not enough that the measure shall have 
passed the Bundesrat; it must have passed the Bundesrat in 
the manner provided for by the Constitution. Only such 
bills as fulfil the constitutional conditions requisite to their 
vaUdity fall within the competence of the Emperor to trans- 
mit measures to the Reichstag. The Emperor, therefore, 
has both an independent right and an independent duty to 
test such measures in order to determine whether they are. 
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in each given case constitutionally within the competence 
ascribed to him.^ It b conceivable that a decided differ- 
ence of opinion might arise between the Emperor and 
the Bundesrat as to whether a bill passed by the latter 
body fulfilled the constitutional requirements. In such 
case, there is no higher instance to which the Bundesrat 
can appeal, nor is the Bundesrat itself, in such a case, a 
higher instance to whose decision the Emperor must submit 
asfinaL 

The second question must be answered in the negative. 
The Emperor may not, on grounds of policy or expediency, 
or because he does not approve of the content of the bill, 
refuse to transmit it to the Reichstag. This negative answer 
must be given for two reasons : In the first place, an affirma- 
tive answer would do violence to a canon of interpretation. 
Every law is fairly assumed to be consistent with itself in all 
its parts. Where two interpretations are possible, one involv- 
ing an inconsistency and the other not, the interpretation 
which preserves the consistency of the law is to be preferred 
to that which destroys it Article i6 of the Imperial Consti- 
tution consists of two parts. The first part provides for the 
transmission of bills passed by the Bundesrat to the Reichstag 
in the name of the Emperor. The second part provides that 
such bills are to be represented on the floor of Ae Reichstag 
by members of the Bundesrat or by commissioners appointed 
by it' It is the evident intent and purpose of this second 
part to exclude any and all representation of the Emperor 
through his officials on the floor of the Reichstag. The 
members of the Bundesrat and commissioners named by it 
alone — not the Imperial Chancellor or his deputies or any 

* Hftnel, Shtdien, II. p. 46; Laband, II. p. 25, note x. 

* See also RVerf. Art. 9; GescMfUord. d. Riags. of xo Febnuury, 1876^ 
11 45f 4^ al«> 39» found in Triepel» pp. x88 ff. 
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Other imperial officials — are to follow the measure to the 
floor of the popular representative body. The plain inference 
to be drawn is this: that while the Emperor is given the 
right to transmit and with it the right to test a bill sent to 
him by the Bundesrai as to the constitutionality of its formf 
yet the Constitution would remove the decision as to the 
material content of the measure entirely from the competence 
of the Emperor, and leave it wholly in the hands of the Bundes- 
rai. The members of the Bundesrai^ therefore, or their 
commissioners, are to support the measure before the Reichs- 
tag. The determination of the content of the bill should lie 
outside of the function of the Emperor and of the imperial 
officials. To give to the Emperor, then, the right to refuse 
to transmit a bill to the Reichstags on the ground that he dis- 
approved of its content, from reasons of policy, expediency, 
or for any similar reason, woidd conflict with the plain intent 
of the article, and woidd make the second part of the ardde 
irrelevant and inconsistent. 

In the second place, to answer the question in the affirmative 
would do violence to the spirit of the Constitution. No mate- 
rial distinction is made by the Constitution between the right 
of initiative of the Bundesrat and that of the Reichstag. To 
permit the Emperor to refuse to transmit to the Reichstag 
bills passed by the Bundesrat, clearly within its competence 
and according to constitutional form, on the ground that the 
content of the bill was not pleasing to the Emperor, would at 
once create a distinction between the position of the Bundesrat 
and that of the Reichstag with respect to the initiation of 
legislation, since no such barrier as this imperial right stands 
in the way of bills initiated by the Reichstag, Measures 
arising in that body and passed by it are transmitted by the 
President of the Reichstag to the Bundesrat through the 
Imperial Chancellor — not, however, as Chancellor, but as 
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President of the Bundesrai} No opportunity is afforded for 
the intervention of the Emperon No chance is offered for 
the exercise of an imperial veto. If the right of the Emperor 
to interfere in the transmission of a bill arising in the Bundes- 
rat be conceded, the initiative of the Bundesrat is virtually 
destroyed, and measures arising in that body stand on a differ- 
ent and less favorable footing than those originating in the 
Reichstag. While the Reichstag may bring bills before the 
Bundesrat on its own motion and at its own discretional 
measures originating in the Bundesrat — and most bills 
originate there — can reach the Reichstag only when it seems 
good in the eyes of the Emperor to permit it. Such an inter- 
pretation is wholly foreign to the spirit and intent of the Con- 
stitution and invests the Emperor with a power and function 
in the legislation of the Empire which is contrary to the plain 
purpose of the Constitution and to the clear declaration of 
Art. 5, which says that the legislative power of the Empire 
shall be exercised by the Bundesrat and Reichstags whose 
consent, by a majority vote in each body, is necessary and 
sufficient in determining the content of the law. 

In transmitting a bill from the Bundesrat to the Reichstags 
the responsibility of the Imperial Chancellor goes only to the 
constitutionality of the proceedings by which the measure 
has passed the Bundesrat, in other words, to the formal con- 
stitutionality of the bill. It does not reach the question 
whether the bill, as passed, conforms to a proposition made 
by the Emperor. The countersignature of the Chancellor 
enables the Emperor to fulfil a duty laid upon him by the 
Constitution, and for this only is the Chancellor responsible. 
That responsibility does not go to the content of the bill. 
The Chancellor may not, therefore, pleading his responsibility 
in extenuation of Us act, refuse to transmit a bill passed in 
^ See B0V. GescMfttord. d. Stags. 1^8. 
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due form to the Reichstag. Should a measure reach him for 
transmission whose content was regarded by him as impolitic, 
or unsoundy or even antagonistic to the interests of the country, 
this fact would not justify him in declining to transmit it, 
though it mi^t serve as a sufficient reason, perhaps, for his 
resignation, shoidd he choose to tender it.^ 

* Htael, Sindien, U. p. 48* lays, "Undoubtedly he may request hb 
ditnniasal cm Uie ground thai his duty to transmit conflicts with his political 
conceptions* just as on any other ground, but he cannot make the with- 
holding of a measure from the Rnckdag a condition dt his retsining hit 
office." In this connection Hinel dtes an interesting case. On 3 April, 
1880^ the Bundesrai decided to amend the draft of a law proposed by the 
Emperor, in such a way that the receipts from money orders and postal ad- 
vances should be exempt from taxation. Thereupon the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, Bismarck, requested his release from office, sssigning as his motlTe 
that ''he could not stand for a bill passed by a majority against the vote ci 
Prussia, Bavaria, and Saxony, nor was he able, in his capacity as Chancellor, 
to make use of the privflege granted to the minority by Art. 9 ci 
Constitution/' This article gives to eveiy member ci the BmndemU the 
right to appear and be heard on the floor ci the JMcMsf , even when he is a 
member of the minority in the Bmtd$srai and speaks against the measure as 
passed. The Chancellor, as such, is not a member ci the minority or ma- 
jority. As Chancellor he cannot appear on the floor of the Rnckstag to rep- 
resent the views of any State government, which Art. 9 ol the Constitution 
has especially in mind. On the S April, the Emperor replied to the resig- 
nation of the Chancellor by issuing the following Cabinet Order: — 

" In reply to your request of the 6th inst I would say that I am aware of 
the difficulties into which you may be brought by a oonffict between the duties 
imposed upon you by the Constitution and your responsibility, but I cannot 
bring myself to release you from your office on the ground that you do not 
believe yourself able to respond, in a given case, to the tasks laid upon you 
by Arts. 16 and z 7 of the Constitution. Rather do I leave it in your handb to 
lay before me, and then before the Buni$srai^ such proposals as may be 
adapted to bringing about a constitutional solution of such a conffict of 
duties." In the sitting of is April, the Bundesrai withdrew iu earlier act, 
and the affair was accordingly settled. 

Another case arose out of the action ol the Bundesrai of 96 Februaiy, 
x88o^ with reference to a bill proposed by Prussia and passed by the BundesraL 
Because of certain doubts on the part of the ChanoeUor, he did not transmit 
the bai to the Rriehsiag. No accurate inf osnatioa is avaiUble as to whether 
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In both Bundesrat and Reichstag the majority principle 
prevails. So far as the Reichstag is concerned this principle 
operates absolutely. In the Bundesrat it s\i£fers certain 
modifications: — 

(i) Amendments to the Constitution are lost when fourteen 
votes in the Bundesrat are cast in the negative.^ 

(3) In legislation with respect to military and naval matters, 
as well as with respect to matters touching the customs and 
the consumption taxes, should a difference of opinion arise 
in the Bundesrai, the vote of Prussia — as Praesidium — 
is decisive, if cast in favor of maintaining the existing order.* 

(3) In dealing with a matter which, according to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, does not concern the whole 
Empire, the vote of those States alone is counted which are 
interested in the matter.* 

(4) Certain provisions of the law regulating the tax on 
brandy can be amended, after the law has gone into effect 
in the States comprising what is known as the '* brandy- 
tax group," only with the consent of those States.' 

The question whether one of the four cases given above 
actually exists is to be decided by the Bundesrat by a simple 
majority.* 

the Butidesrai finally withdrew tbk bill or whether the matter dmply rested 
in the pocket of the Chancellor. At any nte the measure was not transmitted 
to the Rnehsiag. These cases were thorou^y discussed in the sitting of 
the RMuiag of 94 Febniary, i88x. See Sten. Ber. Bd. I., especially 
speech of Bismarck, pp. 30 ff. See also discussion by Hftnel, Studkn^ IL 
pp. 49 ff. ; Meyer, SlaaUr. p. 395, AntMlp etc., pp. 73 ff. ; Laband, II. p. 24, 
note 9; BDensel, Annakn^ i88s, pp. 14 ff.; Seydel, Comm. p. 176. 

> RVerf. Art. 78. *Ibid, Art. 5, CI. a. • IM. Ait 7, a. 4. 

* Law of 24 June, 1887 (RGBl. p. 253), H 39, 47. These sections have 
not been amended by the new revision of z6 June, 1895 (RGBl. p. 265). 
See Proclamation of 17 June, 1895 (RGBl. p. 376). 

* See H&nel, Studien, I. p. 258; Meyer, Staatsr. p. 506, note xo and dta* 
tSoQ there ^ven; Laband, IL p. 33, note 3. 
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When a bill passed by the Bundesrat is transmitted to the 
Reichstag for its actioni the scope of such action is not con- 
fined to a mere acceptance or rejection of the bill en bloc. 
In other words, the function of the Reichstag in imperial 
legislation is not exhausted by the exercise of its right of 
assent or veto. All bills submitted to the Reichstag may be 
amended, as well as accepted or rejected.^ 

(2) The Sanction of a Law. — Laband calls attention to the 
distinction which is to be drawn between the content of a 
measure and that which gives to the measure the character 
and force of law. The content is fixed by the Bundesrat 
and Reichstag. But when the content of a bill has been 
determined by these two bodies, the bill does not become 
vested, ipso facto^ with the force of law. The element of 
command must be imparted. The draft agreed upon by the 
two legislative bodies is raised to a law by commandinyg, or 
ordering, obedience to its provisions. Such a command, it 
need scarcely be said, can be valid only when it issues from 
the competent authority. 

''Every law," says Laband, ''consists of two parts, wholly 
distinct from each other, the one containing the rules them- 
selves, and the other containing the legal command, the order 
that these rules be obeyed.'" While a distinction may be 

^ Bills arising in the Reichstag may also be amended bgr the Bundesrai. 
Bilb amended by either body must be again submitted to the other for its 
action. This action may again take the form of further amendment, thus 
setting in motion an endless chain of amendment and counter-amendment, 
until an agreement is reached between the two. No provision is made in the 
Constitution, or in the Standing Orders, for terminating such a game of 
legislative battledore and shuttlecock. In practice it is customaiy, however, 
in important measures originating in the Bundesrai, for that body to indicate 
to the Rriehsiagf at a certain stage in the proceedingi, what amendments it 
will agree to and what changes it will rejtct. By such an expedient legislative 
business is expedited. 

> Laband, II. p. 36. 
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fairly drawn and sharply drawn between the content of the 
law and the command of the law, such a distinction is very 
apt to blur the significance of the act of determining the 
content and to isolate it unwarrantably. Laband's analysis 
clearly distinguishes a mere formulation or co5rdination of 
legal propositions, which anybody is at liberty to make, and 
which is devoid of all binding force, from that formulation 
of legal propositions which is possessed of the authority to 
compel obedience. This analysis lays its finger on the very 
characteristic which differentiates such legal formulas from 
laws, viz. the possession of binding force. Moreover, it 
follows from this distinction that to impart the element of 
command to a legal rule, or series of rules, is equivalent to 
issuing a law. But when Laband speaks of a distinction 
between the content of a law and the command of a law, 
which separates the one wholly from the other, he is in danger 
of creating a false impression. For, as Meyer well insists,' 
the matter must not be so conceived that the element of com- 
mand shall be regarded as something externally added to the 
formulated proposition or rules. On the contrary, these 
legal propositions constitute the stibject-matier of the com- 
mand. Through the command, the content of the bill 
becomes law.' But the passing of a bill by the Bundesrat 
and Reichstag means more than a mere favoring of its content. 
It is an expression of will, an agreement that a draft contain- 
ing these definite and enumerated propositions, — no more, 
no less, — shall be given the force of law, shall be made 
binding, shall be invested with the command which com- 
pels obedience. These legislative bodies, therefore, do not 

*■ Meyer, AniheU^ etc., p. a8. 

' Laband also recognizes this patent fact : " SdbstverstSndlicli ergreift der 
Befehl *Ua pu €Sto' aucfa den Inhalt." II. p. 5, note x. See also Jellinek, 
GesetB u$id Verordnnmg, p. 318. 
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exhaust their legislative functions in the mere determination 
of the content of a measure^ but they share also in the com- 
munication of the element of command to the projected bill. 
It may be freely conceded that the command does not issue 
from the deliberative bodies, as such, but their consent is a 
necessary condition to its issuance** 

The determination of the content of a bill and the impart- 
ing of the element of command, while sharply distinguishable 
in thought, are not wholly separate from each other, as La- 
band declares, but in reality are inseparably bound together. 
The fixing of the content of a law has a vital and indissoluble 
relation to the sanction of it. 

In attempting to locate the organ by which the sanction is 
imparted, a difficulty is encountered in the very nature of the 
Empire. It is a principle of constitutional law in all the Ger- 
man monarchies that the power of the State — SlaalsgewaU 
— centres in the ruler. He is, therefore, the lawgiver. He 
it is who imparts the element of command to the draft of a 
law. The sanction is his by virtue of his own right. No 
doubt can arise in one of these monarchies as to the organ by 
which the sanction is given. Not so in the Empire. The 
Constitution does not mention the word '' sanction." What- 
ever is drawn from that document, therefore, respecting the 
sanction of the laws must be drawn from it by implication. 
On the other hand, the usual preamble or formula by which 
a law is published would seem to indicate that the Emperor 
is clearly the organ by which the sanction is given.' Such an 
assumption is untenable for several reasons. The Emperor 
is not monarch in the Empire, as the King of Prussia, for 

* Meyer, Aidheit^ etc., p. 33. 

* The formula reads, "We ... by the grace of God German Emperor 
and King of Prussia, etc., do order in the name of the Empire, the consent of 
thi» Bundnrai and RneksUig having been obtained, what follows:" 
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instance, is monarch in Prussia. In case of doubt respecting 
his powers, the presumption is not in favor of the Emperor, 
as is always the case in a monarchy. The Emperor does 
not rule in his own right, but by virtue of the Constitution, 
with such powers only as are explicitly delegated to him. 
The right of sanction is not among them. 

It is true that under the Constitution the publication of a 
law is laid upon the Emperor. It b given him as a delegated 
right. It is not a monarchical prerogative. Moreover, the 
publication of the law is not only the right of the Emperor, 
it is his duty, a duty which he may not avoid. He must pub- 
lish every law whidi has passed Uie Bundesrai and Reichstag 
in due form, without regard to his own personal attitude 
toward its content. It may be a law contrary to the will of 
the Emperor. It may be a law originating with the Em- 
peror and subsequently amended to such an extent as to 
render it wholly repugnant to him. It may be a law passed 
against the vote of Prussia. In any case, if passed in due 
form, the Emperor must publish it. It cannot be main- 
tained, therefore, that the publication of the law by the 
Emperor carries with it the sanction of the law, una actu. 
The publication of an imperial law follows the sanction 
logically and chronologically. It follows as a mechanical 
result The Emperor has no will in the matter, if the law is 
passed in proper form. This fact alone indicates that the 
publication does not include the sanction. It presupposes the 
sanction. The sanction is not a prescribed act. It is an 
act of free will. It is an act which decides whether a cer- 
tain bill shall become law. He who possesses the right to 
sanction, possesses also the right of absolute veto. The 
Emperor has no such power under the Constitution. On the 
contrary, there is an evident intention on the part of the 
Imperial Constitution to exclude the Emperor as an inde- 
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pendent factor in imperial legislation. Clause i of Art. 5 
reads, ''The legislative power shall be exercised by the 
Bundesrat and Rekhslagy Here no mention is made of 
the Emperor. ''Were it intended," says Laband,* "that the 
Emperor should be granted the power to give or withhold the 
sanction to an imperial law; were his assent, therefore, 
essential to the bringing of a law into being, he could not 
have been passed by in the enumeration of those organs by 
which the legislative power is exercised." The declaration 
of the first part of Art. 5, CI. i, together with the statement 
in the second part of the clause, that the majority vote of 
both legislative bodies shall be necessary and sufficient^ 
would seem to indicate very clearly that the Constitution 
aimed at the exclusion of the Emperor as an independent 
factor in the legislation of the Empire.' 

Whatever view may be held as to the general proposition 
that the sanction to a law must be imparted by that organ 
which is the bearer of the sovereign power, certain it is that 
such a principle characterizes German constitutional law. 
The sanctionof a law is imparted by the monarch in his capa- 
city as bearer of the sovereign power of the State. Moreover, 
it is an essential characteristic of the sanction that it is always 

' Lahand, II. p. 37. 

' It may well be urged that the word "lufBdent" it intended merely to 
defeat the principle of required unanimity in the vote of BtmdBmU and ReiehS' 
tag, which would embarraii legislation; that the word is taken from the 
"Prussian Outline of 10 June, iS66^" and in view of the historical motive 
must not be given a too sharp juristic interpretation. It may be also urged 
that O. I does not fully exhaust the process of legislation and something 
more must be added in order to a full regulation of it. But, as Laband ob- 
serves, any addition that contradicts the wording of the dause is by that 
very fact to be rejected. Moreover, ** a comparison of Art. 5, CI. i, with the 
proCotjTpe, Art. 6s of the Pr. Verf^ shows beyond doubt that the omission of 
the Emperoi's assent in the making of a law indicated that his assent should 
not be required in the issuance of a law.'' Labandi II. p. 28. 
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ascribed to those organs in a State which have a material 
right of assent to the laws.^ The Emperor, however, is 
not bearer of sovereignty in the Empire, nor has he a material 
right of assent to the laws. It is true that the Emperor, in 
conformity to Art* 17 of the Constitution, is intrusted with 
the engrossment and publication of the imperial laws and 
the supervision of their execution. But these functions do 
not constitute the sanction. They presuppose it as already 
a fait accompli^ 

Through what organ of the Empire, then, is the sanction 
imparted to a bill ? In accordance with the general principle 
of German constitutional law, through that organ which 
represents the bearer of the sovereign power in the Empire, 
— through the Bundesrai} Whether one holds, with Meyer 
and others, that the sovereign power of the Empire lies in the 
totality of the German governments^ or, with Laband, that 
it lies in the totality of the German States^ there is no disagree- 
ment over the proposition that the organ through which the 
members of the Union exercise their share in the power of 
the Empire is the Bundesrat^ not the Emperor. It is through 
the Bundesrai that the sovereign will of tiie Empire is uttered 
in the making of laws. 

Article 7, CI. i, of the Imperial Constitution provides that 
the Bundesrai shall take action with respect to measures to 
be laid before the Reichstag and with respect to resolutions 

' Meyer, AniheU, etc., p. 36. 

' Lahand, n. p. 38, calls attention to CI. a of Art 5, which provides that 
bills toaching militaiy and naval matters and certain customs and tax mat* 
ters referred to in Art. 35 shall be considered lost if the vote of the Prae" 
sidimm is cast against them. *' The granting of such a right would be wholly 
devoid of meaning if the Pranidwm had a libemm vOo upon aU bills, or, to 
speak more correctly, had the rif^t of sanction with respect to bills passed 
by the Bundesrai and ReichstagJ' 

' See literature dtedinLabimd, II. p. 39, note i. 
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passed by the Reichstag. It is the practice, therefore, — 
a practice growing out of this clause, — that the final action 
on all biUs shall be takdn by the Bundesrat. Even when a 
bill originates in the Bundesrat and is passed by the Reichstag 
without amendment, it is brought back a second time to the 
Bundesrat and is acted upon again by that body before it is 
sent to the Emperor for engrossment and publication. The 
Emperor cannot engross and publish a measure which has 
first passed the Bundesrat and then the Reichstag. All 
measures must go back to the Bundesrat. In each and 
every case, the final determination is had by that body, and 
all laws re2Lch the Emperor for engrossment and publication 
only through the Bundesrat. This final action of the Bundes- 
rat with respect to bills passed by the Reichstag gives the 
sanction to these measures.* However improbable from a 
political standpoint, it is nevertheless legally possible for 
the Bundesrat toisanction a bill originating in its own midst 
and already passra by it, when the measure is returned from 
the Reichstag accepted without amendment. In other words, 
the Bundesratf as the body representing the sovereign power 
of the Empire in imparting the sanction, is not bound by its 
action as a legislative body in determining the content of the 
law.' 
(3) The Engrossment {AusferHgung) of a Law. — To the 

> Meyer, Anlheilt etc., p. 4S. Where a bill originates in the Rekhsiag^ 
it is first passed by that body and then transmitted to the BundesrtU. Should 
the bill pass the BundesriU without amendment, the action of the Bmidesni 
in fixing the content of the law and in giving to the law its sanction takes 
place at one and the same time and unc actu. 

' For a brief discusaion and refutation of the views of Fricker and Gierke 
with respect to the interpretation of Art. 7, CI. i, see Meyer, AniheU, etc^ 
pp. 48 ff.; Laband, 11. p. 30, note a. See also speech of the Secretary of the 
Imperial TVeasury, Burchard, in sitting of the Riichstag of xi June, 
1883 {SUn. Ber. IV. p. 2996), in which the special sanction of a law bj the 
Bundesrat even when xeturned without amendment is recognised. 
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Emperor, according to Art. 17 of the Constitution, belong 
the engrossment and publication of the imperial laws, to- 
gether with the supervision of their execution. Every law 
is an act of will. A will which has not come to an expression 
that is sensibly cognizable has, however, no juristic existence. 
Every law, therefore, requires for its validity some form of 
declaration. What form that declaration shall assume 
depends on the positive provisions of the constitution under 
which it is made.^ The consent of the Bundesrat and Reichs- 
tag to the draft of an imperial law and the sanction of the 
Bundesrat are the material conditions to the issuance of that 
law under the Imperial Constitution. The action of the 
Reichstag has no binding force in itself. The determination 
of the Bundesrat to sanction the law does not include the ac- 
tual issuance of the legal command, but is a decision that this 
command shall issua in the name of the Empire.' The 
formal declaration is laid by the Constitution upon the 
Emperor.' It is he who engrosses and publishes the law. 

By engrossment — AusferHgung — of the law is meant 
the solemnis editio legis^ the preparation of an authentic 
source, the solemn creation of a dociunentary original of 
the law.^ When, therefore, the Emperor engrosses a law, 
he affirms in due form that the law so engrossed conforms in 
content to the bill passed by the Bundesrat and Reichstag 
and sanctioned by the Bundesrat^ and in form to the provi- 
sions of the Constitution. In short, by the act of engross- 
ment the Emperor guarantees the formal constitutionality 
of the law. ''It presupposes, therefore, the right to test 

' See discuBsion by Lahand, II. pp. ix ff. and JeUinek, G. 6* K. pp. 331 £F. 
' Lahand, II. p. 37. 

' For discussion of the distinction hetween the engrossment and pxo- 
mulgation of the law and its publication, see Lahand, II. p. 20^ note x. 
* See Jellinek, G. 6* V. p. jsx. 
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the manner in which the work of legislation has been accom- 
plished. It is true that the Emperor, as such, has no right of 
veto against an imperial law, but he has a duty to investigate 
as to whether the law has received, in a constitutional manner, 
the consent of the Bundesrat and Reichstag and the sanction 
of the bearer of imperial sovereignty as represented in the 
Bundesrat. He has, therefore, to prove whether the vote in 
the Bundesrat was had in accordance with the rules laid down 
in Art. 7 of the Imperial Constitution, and as to whether the 
final action was had in conformity to Arts. 5, 37, or 78 of 
the Constitution; as to whether, in case the law touches the 
jura singuhrum, it was assented to by the State affected ; as 
to whether the Bundesrat and Reichstag handled the bill in 
accordance with the existing provisions; as to whether there 
is complete agreement between the drafts assented to by 
both bodies,- etc. If this investigation leads to a negative 
result, the Emperor has not only the right, but also the duty, 
to refuse the engrossment until the defect is remedied. Even 
if the Emperor should err in his conclusions, nevertheless 
his decision is valid, for there is no higher instance which 
can hold him to the promulgation of the law. There is, 
therefore, a possibility that the Emperor, by refusing 
on a formal ground to promulgate the law, may exercise a 
veto power. There is hardly room here, however, for a 
political danger. The " Ausfertigung^* of the law does not 
lie wholly in the arbitrary choice of the Emperor. Respect 
for the Bundesrat and Reichstags for public opinion and for 
his own reputation, render a misuse of the power conferred 
on the Emperor quite impossible. When the Emperor 
therefore perceives that a law has come into being without 
defect so far as the provisions of the Constitution are con- 
cerned, he is constitutionally bound to engross it." * 
» Labaxid, U. pp. 38^ 39. 
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The engrossment of a law, then, on the part of the Emperor 
is a sort of judicial act It involves, in proving whether a 
law has be^ constitutionally discussed, passed, and sanc- 
tioned, a determination of a question of fact and the applica- 
tion to the state of facts of certain legal rules made to govern 
such cases.' The '^ guarding of the Constitution,'' as that 
phrase is known in the constitutional law of the United 
States, the right of the judiciary in any instance to pass upon 
the constitutionality of an imperial law, or the right to 
raise the question of constitutionality in any suit brought 
under an imperial law, is absolutely unknown to German 
theory and to German practice. 

The form in which the engrossment shall be effected is a 
matter of practice rather than of law. There is no imperial 
legislation regulating the subject. It is to be regarded, how- 
ever, as essential that the law shall be engrossed in docu- 
mentary form, textually accurate and complete, and provided 
with the autograph signature of the Emperor, together with 
the date and the imperial seal.' The counter-signature of 
the Imperial Chancellor is also necessary.' In affixing his 
counter-signature, the Imperial Chancellor assumes the re- 
sponsibility for the absolute literal accuracy of the text, its 
complete correspondence with the bill actually passed by 
both legislative bodies, and its formal constitutionality. No 
responsibility is assumed by the Chancellor for the material 
content of the law, nor may he, by withholding or delaying 
his counter-signature, defeat or obstruct the engrossment. 

(4) The Publication of a Law.— The order for the publi- 
cation of a law issues from the Emperor, in conformity to 
the provisions of Art. 17 of the Imperial Constitution, and is 

> Jcllinck, G. a' V. p. 402. ■ Itfid. p. 327. 

* RVarf. Art 17. Laband, 11. p. 47, dting in note a the decision of the 
RGer. of 13 June, 1882, Enisch. m CtvUsachen, Bd. 8» p. 3. 
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directed to the Imperial Chancellor. So dearly is this 
command to publish associated with the "AusferHgung** 
of the law, that both are practically included in one and the 
same act; for the engrossment is an essential condition to 
publication, and the publication is the necessary result of 
engrossment. The Emperor has no option in the matter. 
Possessing no veto, he must engross a law passed in due 
form, and a law engrossed must be published. For, in the 
publication of the law, the Emperor does not act as an 
independent factor in the legislation of the Empire, but only 
as an organ to which the publication of the law is intrusted. 
When the publication of a law is conferred on an organ 
which has no material right of assent to the law, the accep- 
tance of the bill by the legislative factors has as its necessary 
result that the publication must follow. This obligation 
does not arise out of the law, which has not yet acquired 
binding force, but out of the Constitution of the State.' 

The actual publication of the law is effected through an 
Imperial Gazette {RekhsgesetzblaU)^ in conformity with the 
provisions of Art. 2 of the Imperial Constitution, and is an 
official act of the imperial government. The issues of the 
Imperial Gazette furnish a complete collection of the impe- 
rial laws, — and the only audientic collection. No law 
possesses binding force which is not printed in the Gazette.* 
The Gazette is issued from the Department of the Interior, 
and the Imperial Chancellor is responsible for the content 
of it. So far as the various imperial officials are concerned, 
the Imperial Gazette is the final authority as to the existence 
and authenticity of a law. 

Article 2 of the Constitution declares that "the imperial 
laws receive their binding force through their publication at 

^ See Meyer,il«i«MI, etc., p. 63, 5toa«jr. p. 507; Labtiid, n. p. a;, note z. 
» RVai. Art. 2. 
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the hands of the Empire, which takes place through the 
medium of an Imperial Gazette." As to this clause Laband 
says: ''In truth, the binding force of imperial laws rests 
not upon their being printed in the Imperial Gazette, but 
upon their having received the sanction. But this sanction 
carries with it the imperial engrossment and the order to 
publish; and this latter results in the publication by the 
Imperial Chancellor through the printing of the law in the 
Imperial Gazette. This publication, which takes place under 
the responsibility of the Imperial Chancellor, b a logical 
deduction from the constitutionally conferred sanction, and 
no law acquires binding force without publication in the 
Gazette. The apparent effect is, therefore, as if the law 
actually obtained its binding force through publication in the 
Imperial Gazette."' 

Unless otherwise provided in the law itself, an imperial 
law goes into effect at the expiration of fourteen days from 
the date of its publication in the Imperial Gazette. Laws 
issued for the Colonies or Protectorates, however, where no 
specific provision is made in the laws themselves, go into 
^ect in from two to four months after date of publication in 
the Imperial Gazette in Berlin, the more distant regions 
being aJlowed the longer period.' 

* Laband, n. pp. 51, 5a. For the method whexeby miirfak«t in the 
Gazette aze corrected, see iHd, pp. 53 ff. 

* RVerf, Art. a. See also Law of a6 July, 1867 {BGBi. p. 24); KonnOar- 
gBnchUbarJMsgesiiM, 7 April, 1900 (RC^ p. 3x3), | 30; uadScluatg^neiS' 
geuiM, 9 November, X900 (RGBL p. X005), | 3. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR > 

The oflEice of Imperial Chancellor finds its legal founda- 
tion in Arts. 15 and 17 of the Imperial Constitution, more par- 
ticularly in Article 15, CL i, which reads, ''The Chairmanship 
(Varsitz) in the Bundesrai and the conduct of business belong 
to the Imperial Chancellor, who is to be appointed by the 
Kaiser." Article 17 declares that '' the ordinances and decrees 
of the Kaiser • • . require for their validity the counter- 
signature of the Imperial Chancellor, who thereby assimies 
the responsibility for them.'' In determining the position 
of the Imperial Chancellor in the constitutional system of 
Germany, the second clause of Art. 15 is also of importance. 
According to the provisions of this clause, the ''Imperial 
Chancellor may, in writing, deputize any other member of the 
Bundersat to represent him," i,e. to act as his substitute. 
The word "other" here is significant. The direct inference 
is that the Imperial Chancellor must be a member of the 
Bundesraty otherwise the word has no meaning and is wholly 
superfluous. The "prevailing theory" among German 
jurists is that under the wording of the constitution the 
Imperial Chancellor not only presides over the Bundesratj 
but must also be a member of that body. The Chancellor, 
it is to be noted, is appointed by the Elaiser. But the Kaiser, 

^ The foDowing fiterature may be referred to: JoCl, "DU SubstUiaioHS- 
hefugmss des R. JT. naeh ietOsckem StooUr./' Hirth's Atmaln^ 1878, pp. 
403 ft, ; Hftnel, Sttidien, II. pp. 34 ff., 31 ff. ; Hensel, " DU SieUtmg des R. K^ 
Hirth's Anmden,'' 18S2, pp. z £F. ; material collected in Hirth'siltifia^ 188^ 
pp. 331 ff.» also Laband, Mejer, Zorn, etc. m hea. 

"3 
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as Kaiser f has no power to appoint a member to the Bundesrai. 
He can do this only in his capacity as king of Prussia. It 
follows that in his selection of a Chancellor for the Empire, 
the Kaiser must either restrict his choice to some member 
of the Bundesrat already appointed, or must, as king of 
Prussia^ appoint to membership in the Bundesrai the man 
whom he wishes, as Kaiser, to make Imperial Chancellor. 
Even if it should be conceded that there is no legal or consti- 
tutional reason why the Kaiser in his selection of Chancellor 
should be limited to the choice of a Prussian delegate to the 
Bundesrai^ nevertheless political expediency would compel 
such self-limitation on the part of the Kaiser. For the mem- 
bers of the Bundesrai act only under instructions from their 
home government, and may be recalled by that government 
at any time. It would, therefore, certainly place the Slaiser 
in an awkward position as head of the imperial administra- 
tion, should his Chancellor be subject to the instructions of 
any government other than that of Prussia, or exposed to a 
recall at any moment. Such power to disturb the activities 
of the imperial administration could scarcely be left to the 
whims or to the discretion of the several governments. It 
would seem, therefore, that the Imperial Chancellor must 
be not only a member of the Bundesrai^ but also a Prussian 
member of that body.' 

On reading carefully Arts. 15 and 17 of the Imperial Con- 
stitution, it becomes at once apparent that the Imperial Chan- 
cellor occupies a dual position, or plajrs a double r61e, in the 
Empire. As a member of the Bundesrai by Prussian ap- 
pointment, he serves as an organ through which the king of 

^ See LftlMuid, I. p. 350; Me]rer, Staaisr. Sec. 124, note 7; Sejrddt Comm. 
p. 169, also his refutation of the contrary position assumed by Hensel, — 
op. eii. pp. zo ff. — in Kritische Vieridjakrsehrifi /. Geseitgeb. und Rtehiswiss. 
N. F. V. pp. S73 £f. ; Grassmann, in Arckiv /. d. dff. Recki, z89<^ pp. 309 ff. 
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Prussia exercises his rights as a member of the Bund. As 
Chancellor, appointed by the Kaiser, he is the chief oflQcial 
of the Empire, the responsible imperial minister. As such 
imperial minister, the Imperial Chancellor forms the apex 
of the system of administrative authorities in the Empire. 
He is the ''hdchste Rtkhsbehdrde.'' ^ A failure to keep 
steadily in mind the twofold character of the Chancellor 
will inevitably lead to confusion. The Imperial Chancellor, 
as a member of the Bundesral and the presiding officer of 
that body, is the plenipotentiary of the king of Prussia, 
bound by his instructions and responsible to the Prussian 
king. He is responsible neither to the Bundesrat nor to the 
Reichstag for the manner in which he acts as a Prussian 
delegate. As a member of the Bundesrat from Prussia, the 
Imperial Chancellor is not an imperial official, nor does he 
come within the provisions of the ''Law governing Imperial 
Officials." In his capacity as a member of the Bundesrat^ 
therefore, he is not an imperial administrative authority. 
While, from the standpoint of constitutional law, it is not 
necessary for the Chancellor to be at the same time a member 
of the Prussian Ministry, yet there are certain political reasons 
which make it imperative that the Imperial Chancellor should 
be a Prussian minister, and should take part in the delibera- 
tions and counsel of the Prussian Ministry.' 
The functions of the Imperial ChanceUor, as an imperial 

^ It is cUffictth to translate the Gennan word " Behdrde.** The word ''au- 
thority" is here used as its equivalent. A word from Laband will make the 
meaning clearer. "An office is a sphere of State activity defined by public 
law. . . . There belongs to an office not only a sphere of State activity 
but also a ovresponding measure of legal authority. An office may be per^ 
sonified and regarded as the permanent subject oi rights and duties* in dis- 
tinction from the ofikial who temporarily occupies it. It is in this sense that 
the office (i4iiil) is called an 'authority' {BthMd). The term 'BehMs* 
does not signify an individual, but an institution." Laband, I. pp. $3$, 539. 

» Laband, I. pp. 351, 352. 
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official, lie wholly outside the sphere of his activities as a 
Prussian delegate to the Bundesrai} The Imperial Chan- 
cellor is the sole responsible minister of the Empire, the su- 
preme administrative authority. In other words, so far as the 
administrative ai^^ftm^ isconcemed, the administrative system 
of the Empire b based upon a principle of extreme centraliza- 
tion. Though the Chancellor, while actingasa Prussian dele- 
gate to the Bundesraij is not within the provisions of the ^' Law 
governing Imperial Officials," yet he does come within the 
provisions of that law when acting as an official organ of 
the Kaiser.' As the supreme administrative authority of the 
Empire and the chief imperial official, the Chancellor ac- 
knowledges only the Kaiser as his superior, and receives 
orders and commands from him alone. The direction of 
imperial policy and the conduct of imperial a£fairs lie in the 
hands of the Kaiser. The actual work in matters of this 
sort is done by the Chancellor, but in performing such func- 
tions he is acting merely as the instrument and assistant of the 
Kaiser. The fundamental principle is this: the Imperial 
Chancellor as the instrument and assistant of the Kaiser has 
to conduct all those activities which constitute the preroga- 
tive of the Kaiser.' 

As presiding officer of the Bundtsrai^ the Chancellor has 
extensive duties to perform, regulated in detail by the Stand- 
ing Orders (Geschdftsardnung) of that body. The Chan- 
cellor fixes the date of the meeting of the BundesraL^ All 
commimications from the Reichstag,* and the proposals of 

^ The Imperial Chancellor may, however, as a member of the Buttdestai, 
introduce into the Bundesrat measures emanating from the Kaiser, measures 
which could not otherwise be brought before that body, since the Kaiser, as 
such, has no right of initiative. Measures introduced in this way directly 
by the Kaiser are regarded as Prussian bills. 

' Hinel, op. cii. pp. 5 ff . « GesehSftsord. 1 13. 

• Laband. I. p. 353. • Ibid. { 8. 
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the various States,* together with all other matters addressed 
to the Bundesral, pass through his hands. He keeps the 
Committee of the Bundesrat on Customs and Taxes con- 
stantly informed of the reports from the several imperial 
officials,' and lays before the Committee on Accounts a draft 
of the Budget and an annual statement of the imperial in- 
come and expenditures.' Further, as the official represen- 
tative of the Bundesrat outside that body, the Imperial 
Chancellor publishes the appointment of the members of the 
Bundesrat in the Imperial Gazette, and issues the decrees 
necessary in carrying out the resolutions of the Bundesrat} 
All biUs passed by the Bundesrat are transmitted to the Reichs- 
tag by the Chancellor, in the name of the Elaiser.* The 
Chancellor has no discretion in the transmission of these 
measures. Should he chance to find himself in disagreement 
with the contents of a bill, he must transmit it to the Reichs- 
tag notwithstanding. The only alternative is a demand for 
his dismissal from office.* As Imperial Chancellor he may 
not appear on the floor of the Reichstag to utter his views on 
any proposed legislation. This he may do, however, as a 
member of the Bundesrat. The Imperial Chancellor may 
not be at the same time a member of the Reichstag.'' 

As the highest administrative authority in the Empire, the 
Chancellor has under his control all the other administrative 
officials in so far as they are imperial officials. They are 
simply ''bureaus" of the Imperial Chancellor, and enjoy, in 
the conduct of their offices, only such independence as the 
Chancellor may grant to them. In most branches of the 

^C€sehMpurd.i9. * Ibid, i 21. • /M. | 33. 

* Ihid, I 37. Theie reaoluticms are published in the Imperial Gaaette, 
or in the C^niralbtali, and the necessary "proclamation" is signed by the 
Chancellor. 

* RVerf. AxL 16. •IM.An.9. »/Wrf.Art9. 
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imperial administration^ there are ''Chiefs" of this admin- 
istrative hierarchy, about whom the administration in that 
particular line is centralized, and who act as supreme ''au- 
thorities'^ in matters of administrative discipline. At the 
present time the following imperial administrative de- 
partments are inunediately subordinated to the Chancellor: 
The Department of the Interior; the Foreign Office; the 
Admiralty; the Department of Justice; the Treasmy Office; 
the Imperial Railway Department; the Imperial Post-office 
Department; the Imperial Office for the Administration of 
the Imperial Railways. Further, the administration of the 
Imperial Bank comes under the control of the Imperial 
Chancellor, since the various bank officials, including the 
curators and the directors, are subjected to his direction. 
In short, there are no administrative authorities of the Em- 
pire which are not compelled to yield implicit obedience to 
the commands of the Imperial Chancellor. The heads of the 
various departments, therefore, are not coSrdinates of the 
Imperial Chancellor, but his subordinates. According to 
the constitutional law of the Empire, the Imperial Chancellor 
has no colleagues.' The financial boards of the Empire, — 
the Administration of the Imperial Debt and the Administra- 
tion of the Imperial InvaUdenfonds^ — while subjected to the 
superior direction of the Imperial Chancellor, nevertheless, so 
far as the legal conduct of their official duties is concerned, 
are independent and unconditionally responsible. Further- 
more, the various judicial Boards of the Empire are wholly 
independent, and are subjected only to the laws. While 
the imperial officials are appointed, theoretically, by the 
Elaiser, yet, through various laws and decrees, the actual ap- 
pointment and the issuance of certain regulations to them 
take place through the Imperial Chancellor.' 

^ H&nel, Studten, U. p. 19. ' Ihid, pp. 19 ff. 
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The Imperial Chancellor is the organ through whom trans- 
actions between the States, on the one side, and the Kaiser, 
Bundesrat^ and Reichslag, on the other, are a£fected. While 
the Chancellor is the highest imperial authority and the su- 
preme imperial official, he is in no sense the superior of the 
various State authorities and officials. Where an imperial law 
is properly carried into execution by the State offidieds, these 
are not the subordinates, but the codrdinates, of the Imperial 
Chancellor. The peculiar relation of the Chancellor to Prus- 
sia has already been noted. According to a provision of 
the SchlussproiohoU to the Treaty of 33 November, 1870, 
Bavaria has the right to preside in the Bundesrai, shoiild the 
Imperial Chancellor be prevented from so doing, and no 
Prussian delegate be avaOable. 

According to Art. 5 of the Imperial Constitution, the leg- 
islation of the Empire is carried on by the Bundesrat and 
Reichstags a majority vote of both bodies being necessary and 
sufficient for the passage of a bill. This article of the Con- 
stitution would seem to stand in contradiction to Art. 3, 
which declares that a law comes into force by publication in 
the Imperial Gazette, and Art. 17, which states that aU laws 
shall be published by the Kaiser and that all orders and decrees 
of the Kaiser need for their validity the counter-signature of the 
Imperial Chancellor. While a majority vote of the legislative 
bodies is therefore necessary, it would not seem to be suffi- 
cient. Article 5 is perfectly true, however, so far as the maU- 
rial content is concerned. The determination of the material 
content of a bill requires the majority vote of both legislative 
bodies. The publication of the law and the counter-signing 
of the Imperial Chancellor are matters of formal necessity, 
without which the law has no binding force. The Imperial 
Chancellor has no lot nor part, as Chancellor, in fixing the 
content of a law, though his political influence may be, and 
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usually is, considerable. A measure, therefore, placed in the 
hands of the Chancellor for his signature, or for transmission, 
may not be in any wise modified or amended by him, or by 
his subordinates. It is his duty to transmit the bill to the 
Reichstagt although he may not agree to its provisions. Nor 
has the Imperial Chancellor, as such, any function in imparting 
the sanction to the law. Further, though a law comes into 
force only when published, it is the duty of the Kaiser to 
order its publication when it has received the sanction of the 
BundesraL This duty is imperative, not discretionary, and 
when the Kaiser has ordered the Imperial Chancellor to pub- 
lish a law, this latter official may not refuse so to do. Al- 
though the Imperial Chancellor, therefore, is an essential 
oigan in bringing a law into formal operation, yet he acts, 
in a way, automatically. Should a law, as to its content, be 
such an one as the Clmncellor disapproves, he may not ''kill 
the bill" by withholding either its transmission or his signa- 
ture. His only alternative in such a case would be to resign, 
or to persuade the Bundesrai to withdraw the obnoxious meas- 
ure.* 

Article 17 of the Imperial Constitution, in laying down the 
rule that the ordinances and decrees of the Elaiser require 
the counter-signature of the Chancellor, declares also that in 
thus counter-signing the measure the Chancellor assumes the 
responsibility therefor. Among German writers there has 
be^ no little discussion as to whether this responsibility 
was a legal one or merely political in its nature. So &r as the 
practical consideration of this responsibility is concerned, the 
discussion is of small moment Whether legal or political, 
there is no legal means by which the Chancellor can be reached 
as a responsible minister. So far as any ministerial respon- 
sibility, in the sense of constitutional law, is concerned, Art 

> See Hinel, Shtdkm, I. pp. 49 ff. 
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IT is sl lex imperfecta. For there is no provision made with 
reference to the matter of bringing a complaint against the 
Chancellor to the Reichstags nor is there any legal process 
set forth by which this responsibility shall be made e£Fective« 
Ministerial responsibility, therefore, so far as the Chancellor 
is concerned, is not a legal institution.* The responsibility 
of the Imperial Chancellor is, as Laband observes, only a 
political principle that still awaits its realization through 
legal fonns, but which, nevertheless, is not wholly without 
effect. It lays the foundation for a sort of parliamentary 
responsibility, inasmuch as the Imperial Chancellor cannot 
escape attacks of the Bundesrat, in the meeting of that body, 
on his conduct of affairs, and he must stand up against the 
speeches of the Reichstag. ''Responsibility is coextensive 
with competence. Within the sphere of his own adminis- 
tration of imperial affairs, therefore, the Imperial Chancellor 
is responsible for the conduct of the whole c^dal activity 
of the imperial departments, in conformity to the laws of 
the Empire and in harmony with its foreign and internal 
policy. Touching the autonomy of the States, the respon- 
sibility of the Chancellor goes only to the supervision assigned 
to the Empire in such matters. Further than this in State 
affairs the Imperial Chancellor may not go.'*' 

By the terms of Art. 15 of the Lnperial Constitution, the 
Chancellor has the right to delegate to any other member of 

^ Laband, I. p. 355 ; Seydel, Comm. p. 178. 

' "Ich bin meinea Eraditena daflir Terantwoitlich, dast an der Spitxe 
der einzeben Zweige der Reicbsverwaltimg Leute stehen, die ihxe Verwal- 
tung im GroBsen und Ganzen in der Richtung des Stromes fUhien. den das 
deutliche politische Leben nach der augenUicUichen Richtung des deutscben 
Geistes und der deutscben Geister su laufen genOtbigt ist . . . im Wesent- 
licben aber dafQr, dass an jeder Stelle, die su besetxen ist, Jemand stebt, 
der nacb dem gewObnlicben Ausdrucke kmii ist, dicse Gescbiite su besoigen." 
Bismarck, im Reicbstsg, i December, 1874. 
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the Bundesrat the power to represent hun as the presiding 
officer of the Bundesral in conducting its business. As a 
matter of course, the Chancellor may also assign the per- 
formance of the duties laid upon him to subordinate officials. 
In all such cases, the Imperial Chancellor remains respon- 
sible for acts done in his stead, since the Constitution recog- 
nizes but one responsible head of the administration — the 
Imperial ChanceUor. By an agreement with Bavaria, as 
already noted, it was stipulated that when the Chancellor 
felt the necessity for choosing a substitute to represent him 
as presiding officer of the Bundesraij and to take his place 
in conducting the business of the Bundesrait should no 
Prussian member be available, the choice must fall upon a 
Bavarian delegate. This provision of the treaty is, as a 
matter of fact, a mere empty honor for Bavaria. The occu- 
pation of the chair of the presiding officer in the Bundesrai 
does not give Bavaria any advantage in the settlement of 
public questions. Pmssia is still PraeMium^ and the votes 
assigned to the Praesidhsm by the Constitution still belong 
to Prussia, no matter who occupies the chair of presiding 
officer in the Bundesral. 

The law of 17 March, 1878,' provides for another form of 
substitute for the Imperial Chancellor, not in his capacity 
as presiding officer of the Bundesrai^ but as imperial minister. 
This law does not affect Art. 15 of the Constitution. It 
provides for the appointment of a substitute for the Imperial 
Chancellor, the appointment to be made by the Kaiser, and 
not, as in the oUier case, by the Chancellor himself. In 
making such appointment, however, the Kaiser is not left 
wholly to his own discretion, for the law reads, in § i, that 
the appointment of a substitute for the Imperial Chancellor, 
in the exercise of the duties laid upon him by the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the Empire, may be made by the Kaiser 

> Rcm. p. 7. 
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''upon motion of the Imperial Chancellor in cases where he 
is hindered from performing his functions." It is the Chan- 
cellor himself, then, who decides whether he is hindered 
from performing his functions; and in making the appoint- 
ment, it is the Imperial Chancellor, not the Kaiser, who 
makes the initial move in the matter. In other words, the 
Chancellor may ask for a substitute if he chooses, but is 
under no compulsion to do so. Moreover, the law recognizes 
two kinds of responsible substitute: a general substitute, 
or Vice-Chancellor, who assiunes the general duties and 
fimctions of the Imperial Chancellor; and the special sub- 
stitute, or substitute in special departments of the administra- 
tion of the Empire, who is appointed to carry on the functions 
of the Imperial Chancellor in some one of the particular 
branches of the administration. In choosing a Vice Chan- 
cellor, the Kaiser is not restricted in his choice; but in the 
selection of the departmental substitutes the law confines 
the choice of the Emperor to the heads of the administrative 
branches of the government under the Chancellor. 

These substitutes may counter-sign the various orders and 
decrees of the Kaiser and may perform the functions and 
assume the obligations laid by law and by the Constitution 
on the Chancellor. The substitutes are responsible politi- 
cally for their governmental acts, and the Imperial Chancellor 
is therefore released from the responsibility.^ The Imperial 
Chancellor is, however, given authority by the law ' to inter- 
fere at any time and to resume control of matters at any stage 
of the official business. Hence, as Laband observes, all the 
departments, in spite of the appointment of a substitute, re- 
main subject to the direction and immediate interference of 
the Chancellor, and for that reason he also remains to a 
certain degree responsible. 

> Laband, L p. 358. * | x- 



CHAPTER Vin 

CITIZENSHIP UNDER THE GERMAN CONSTITU- 
TION* 

''The modem State rests upon the idea of association 
(Genossmschaft). It is a corporative society whose members 
are human beings. In this capacity, these members are 
called ^ StaaUangehdrige^ — those who belong to the State. 
As respects rights and duties, they are sharply distinguished 
from the individuals who dwell in the State, or reside there, 
without belonging to it, — the foreigners. The content of 
this membership consists of the totality of rights and duties 
which they possess as over against the State. From the side 
of duty, their relation is best indicated by the word 'sub- 
ject'; from the side of rights it is best designated by the 
word 'citizen* (StaatsbHrgery ^ 

Theoretically, the task of di£Ferentiating the foreigners 
from the subjects and citizens of a State would seem to be an 
easy task, in fact, almost a mechanical act. This is particu- 
larly true of the unitary State. Here there arises a single 
question: What is the relation of this person to this State 
as against any and all foreign States? In a Federal State 
the matter is complicated by the fact that every individual 
stands in a dual relationship : on the one hand, he sustains 
certain relations to the Federal State as a whole ; and on the 
other, he sustains certain relations to the State in which he 
may reside, or in which he may, in whatever way, have 

* For an extensive literature, tee Laband, I. p. laa, note. 

' AnschUtx in HdUundarfs Encychp. 6th edition, 1904, II. p. 537. 

«34 
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obtained .citizenship. The moment an attempt is made to 
define the status of a person in a Federal State, therefore, 
not one question, but several, must be answered : What is 
the relation of this person to the Federal State, as against any 
and all foreign States? What is the relation of this person 
to the State in which he resides? What is his relation to the 
other federated States in the Union? Further, is it possible 
to be, or to become, a citizen of one of the States and not a 
citizen of the Federal State ? Are there two independent citi- 
zenships, coordinate, but each occupying a distinct sphere; 
or b there a double citizenship of such a nature that the one 
is dependent on the other, exists because of the other, not 
coordinate, but subordinate? If this be the case, which is 
the primary citizenship? Does citizenship in one of the 
federated States exclude citizenship in another at the same 
time? These, and many other questions, grow out of the 
very nature of the Fedend State. As a type of such State, 
the German Empire must needs answer them. Tne answers 
given by the various German jurists are affected by the views 
which they hold with respect to the nature of the Federal 
State in general and of the German Empire in particular.^ 

The Federal State was regarded by the earlier jurists as a 
political or legal duality: on the one side, the collective or 
joint State, the Federal State as a whole; and on the other 
side, the individual State or States. Each member of this 
duality moved in its own well-defined sphere, and exercised 

' These views as to the natuze of citizenship range from that of Seydel, 
on the one eztzeme, who denies the existence of any dticenahip of the Em- 
pire, to that of Le Fur, who denies the existence of any State dtiienship. 
Seydel's theory is based on his conception of the Empire as a ** Staaienbund," 
which, of course, cannot have citii;^ of its own (see Camm, p. 50; Bayr. 
Staatsr. I. p. 294); while Le Fur {EkU federal, p. 699 ff.) maintains that the 
members off the Union have lost the character off SiaieSt and hence cannot have 
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its own well-defined powers. Sovereignty was possessed 
in full by neither, but was parted between them. The 
relation existing between the Federal State and the federated 
States was not one of subordination! but of co5rdination. 
Citizenship, therefore, was a relation established between the 
individual and two codrdinated States, and this relation was 
an immediate one in both instances. Moreover, the two 
citizenships were independent of each other. This view 
has prevailed among a majority of writers on German con- 
stitutional law, — that besides the citizenship of the individual 
State, there exists also an independent citizenship of the 
Empire, palpably different therefrom.^ 

Against this view Laband argues somewhat at length, 
basing his reasoning upon a divergent view of the nature of 
the Federal State.' To state his position briefly, Laband 
declares that every attempt to define the two citizenships 
and to delineate them, setting the one over against the other, 
has proven impossible. *' There are not two spheres of 
State life, the one of which is occupied by the citizen of the 
Empire, and the other by the citizen of the State. Upon 
whatever field in the political life one may direct his gaze, 
almost at no point can one determine where the individual 
is a citizen of the State and where he is a citizen of the Em- 
pire. As a rule, he is both at the same tune.'' The correct 
relation between citizenship of a State and citizenship of the 

' So Von Mohl, Bundesstaalsrechi der Vereinigten Staaien, p. 380, says: 
"Since the Bund consists of two different sorts of States, the Federal State 
and the members of the Bund, so each inhabitant has a twofold citizenship, 
—that of the special State in which he lives, and also the general dtixenship 
of the Bund," Waitz, Politik, p. 300, writes: "The members of a Federal 
State constitute one people, which has received a double political (JStaaUiche) 
organization. In the one, they take part in whatever individual State they 
dwell, since not through the individual State but independently of it axe they 
citizens of the collective State." 

* Laband, I. pp. 133 ff. 
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Empire grows out of the nature of a Federal State. Laband's 
view of the nature of the Empire, therefore, determines his 
view of this relationship. The Federal State (Bundesstaaf), 
he argues, is a composite State, whose members are the 
several individual or federated States. The power of the 
Federal State over the individual States is sovereign power. 
The individual States cannot be separated from that which 
constitutes their substratum, that is, from their people, in 
determining the subordination of those States to the Empire. 
They come, both as land and people, imder the sovereign 
power of the Empire. The jurisdiction of the Empire over 
the State involves, therefore, jurisdiction over the citizens 
of that State, no matter in what form such jurisdiction may 
assert itself. ''Because the individual is a dtizen of Prussia 
or of Saxony, and because the State of Prussia and the State 
of Saxony belong to the Empire, and are subject to the power 
of the Empire, therefore is the Prussian and the Saxon a 
member of the Empire and subject to the power of the 
Empire. The members of a federated State are not inde- 
pendent of it, but through it are members of the Federal 
State." The individual has not two State powers over him, 
one of which is co5rdiiiate with the other, each of which 
possesses a part of the magisterial rights; but he has over him 
two State powers, one of which is subordinate to the other.^ 
Citizenship in the Empire is no independent relation, but it 
expresses in a single word two united characteristics: mem- 
bership in a State which is a member of the Empire. The 
relation of a subject to the Empire is not imm^liate, it is 
mediate. The individual State is the medium. 

^ " One may compare the Empire to a number of houses over which a 
common dome is arched. The inmates do not dwell partly under the separ 
rate roof of their house and partly under the common dome, but under both 
at the same time." 
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From this position, certain consequences logically flow. 
In the first place, the answer to the question, Which citi- 
zenship is primary? is at once suggested. The primary 
citizenship must be the State citizenship, since it alone is 
immediate. Further, State citizenship carries with it citi- 
zenship of the Empire. No supplementary act is necessary 
in order to convert State citizenship into imperial citizenship. 
State citizenship is the essential condition to the acquiring 
of the citizenship of the Empire.' No one can become a 
citizen of the Empire without first becoming a citizen of a 
State. There is no naturalization immediately by the 
Empire. In like manner the loss of State citizenship carries 
with it the loss of citizenship in the Empire. 

In the second place, citizenship of a State may change 
without in any wise affecting the citizenship of the Empire, 
provided the individual retains his citizenship in some State 
within the Empire. A change of State citizenship dissolves 
certain relations which exist between a citizen and the State 
from whose citizenship he withdraws, and creates certain 
new relations between him and the new State into whose 
citizenship he is received, but it does not disturb his rela- 

' Aa to the application. of thia principle to Alsace-LoiTaine, see Laband, 
I. p. za6, note i ; Meyer, Staaisr, p. 199, note 11. Cahn, Das Reichsgesetn 
Hber die Erwerbung und den Verlud der Reiehs- mnd SkuUsangehlfrigkeii 
vom I Junii 1870, Berlin, 1896, p. 12, sayi: '* Das in GemJLssheit des | i 
des Reichgesetzes yom 9 Juni, 1871 (RGBL. 212), mit dem Deutscfaen Reidie 
fOr immer staatsrechtlich vereignigte Elsass-Lothringen ist erst auf Grund des 
Art. 2 des Reichgesetzes vom 25 Juni, 1873 (RGBL 161), dem Bundeagebiete 
eingetreten. Elsass-IiOthringen ist jedocfa kein mit eigener Staatshoheit 
bekleideter selbststiindiger Bundesstaat, sondem unmittelbaies Reichsland 
'in welchem die Staatsgewalt durch den Kaiser ausgeUbt wird' (| 3 des 
Reichgesetzes vom 9 Juni, 1871). Die angehOrigkeit in Elsass-Lothringen 
heisst auch nicht 'StaatsangehOrigkeit,' sondem 'LandesangehOrigkeit.' 
Nachdem das Gesetz vom i Juni, 1870, in Elsass-Lothringen eingefQhrt ist 
finden die in dem Gesetze vorkommende Worte 'Bundesstaat' und 'Staats- 
angehOrigkeit' auf das Reichsland und die e]sass-k)thringischen Landesange- 
hfirigkeit anwendung." 
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tionship to the Empire. In other words, while an individual 
becomes a citizen of the Empire by reason of his citizenship 
in one of the States, his citizenship in the Empire, once 
acquired, does not depend for its continuance upon the 
retention of his citizenship in that particular State, but 
merely upon the retention of his citizenship in same State 
belonging to the Empire. 

I. The Acquirement of CiHxenship in ike German Empire. 
— The Imp^ial Constitution makes no provision with refer- 
ence to the acquirement or loss of citizenship, leaving the 
matter, imder Art. 4, i, to imperial legislation. Such legis- 
lation was had i June, 1870, in the form of a ^'Law on the 
Acquirement and Loss of Federal and State Citizenship.''^ 
By the passage of this law, all the inequalities and peculiari- 
ties of the legislation hitherto existing were done away with, 
and a uniform system was introduced for the whole imperial 
territory.' Under the present law in Germany, dtizoiship 
may be acquired in four ways. 

I. By Birth. — All children bom to German parents are 
German citizens, whether they are bom on German soil oi^ 
abroad; whether bom in the State wherein the father — 
or mother — has citizenship, or in one of the other federated 
States. In any and all cases, a child bom in wedlock ac- 
quires, through birth, the citizenship of the father; a child 
bom out of wedlock acquires the citizenship of the mother.' 

^ RGBl. p. 355. See also Triepel, pp. 74 ff. 

' For an interesting brief account of the situation prior to the passage of 
the law, see Sien, Ber, d. Reiehsiags, for 1870, 1, p. 6, and III. pp. 153-160. 
Found also in Cahn, cp. eU, pp. z ff. 

' Law of X June, 2870^ Sec. 3. As to the detennination of the question 
whether a child is sprung from a valid or invalid marriage, and whether, 
therefore, it is to be given the citisenship of the father or that of the mother, 
see Laband, I. pp. 150^ 151; Cahn, op. eU, notes 9 and 3 to | 3; Amdt, 
SUuOsr. pp. 53, 54. Compare Bi/rg. CetOMh. || x59i-z6oc^ 2565-1569, * 
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In determining the question of citizenship by birth the prin- 
ciple of jus sanguinis is held, not that of jus soli. Hence chil* 
dren of foreign parents, bom on German soil, do not from that 
fact alone acquire German citizenship. Moreover, in deter- 
mining the question of the State citizenship of a child bom ol 
German parents, the domicile or residence of the parents at 
the time of such birth has no inBuence or efiFect whatever. 
For, unlike the principle which prevails in the United States, 
where the primary citizenship is citizenship of the Union 
and not that of the State, citizenship in the State is not 
changed in Germany when the domicile is removed from one 
State of the Empire to another. State citizenship is retained 
until the relationship is dissolved on the motion of the party 
himself, by a judgment rendered by a competent authority, 
or in one of the other ways in which citizenship may be lost 
under the law. It is possible, therefore, for a person to have 
a domicile in one State of the Empire, and citizenship at the 
same time in another State of the Empire. In fact, as La- 
band points out,^ it is possible for a family, which had re- 
moved from their home State to another, and there settled, 
to retain for countless generations the citizenship of the State 
from which they had originally migrated, through this prin- 
ciple of acquiring citizenship by birth, and in time the 
determination of citizenship might be attended with great 
difficulties. 

' Laband, I. p. 150. He adds: " In Verbindung mit der Firidlgigkfity 
welche innerhalb des gaiuen Reichsgebietes bestebt, wird dieses Gmndsatz 
es daher im Laufe der Zeit immer schwieriger machen, die StaatsangebSrig- 
keit festzusteUen, und an grossen VeriLehxsmittelpunkten mit scbneU wecb- 
selnder Bev5lkening wird bald in verh&ltnissm&ssiger kttrzer 2Seit auch die 
ans&ssige Bevdlkerung aus StaatsangebOrigen der veischiedensten Bundes- 
staaten zusammengesetzt sein, von denen Jeder seine Staatsangehdrigkeit 
in alle Ewigkeit vererben und in jedem beliebigen Bundesstaat mitnebmen 
kann. So muss dies nothwendig dabin fQhren, die Staatsangebfiii^keit 
immer mehr der Reichsangebfirig^t gegeoAber suxQcktreten zu lassen." 
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The adoption of a child by a Gemuux citizen does not 
confer upon that child the citizenship of the adoptive 
father.* 

2. By LegUifn<Uim. — "Ii the father of an illegitimate 
child is a Geimani and the mother does not possess the State 
citizenship of the father, the child acquires, through legitima- 
tion effected in accordance with the legal provisions covering 
such matters, the State citizenship of the father." ' As to 
the explicit method of legitimation the law is silent. It is 
sufficient for the purpose of conferring the State citizenship 
of the father upon the legitimized child that the legitimation 
takes place in confoimity with the legal provisions in force in 
the State of which the father is a citizen. The various State 
codes, however, have been superseded by the Code of Civil 
Law for the Empire, which provides for the legitimation of 
children bom out of wedlock. Such legitimation may be 
effected by marriage^* or by declaration of legitimacy by the 
competent State authority in the State to which the father 
belongs, as citizen, or, in case the father is at the time a citizen 
of no State, the declaration may be made by the Imperial 
Chancellor.* In legitimation through declaration, it is not 
the domicile of the father, but the State citizenship of the father, 
which determines the question as to the authority competent 

^ Law of z June, iBfo, | 2 ; Cahn. op cii. p. z6. 

' Law, i 4. In fuch case, the child loses the citizenahip of the mother, 
which it had poaaesaed up to the time of legitimation. If, however, from any 
cause, the child had acquired, prior to the legitimation, a dtisenahip different 
from that of the mother, the legitimation, while conferring upon the child the 
citizenahip of the father, doea not cany with it the loaa of auch acquired dtisen- 
ahip. The atate dtisenahip of the father ia added, and the child becomes 
poaaeaaed of dtsenahip in two Statea. Only the dtisenahip baaed on illegiti- 
macy ialoat. 

> BOB. II 1719 ff. 

* Ibid. I 1713. See also Laband, I. p. X5a; Cahn, op.eiLp. 36; Aindt, 
Siaaisr, p. 44. 
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to make such declaration.^ When the father is a citizen of the 
Empire, no matter where his domicile may be, the legitima- 
tion must take place in accordance with German law.' In 
order to legitimation by declaration, the consent of the child 
is necessary. If the chiM has not completed the twenty-first 
year of his life, the consent of the mother, or of the person 
who stands legally in loco parentiSf must be obtained.' This 
rule hoUs in case the father is a citizen of a foreign State, 
and the legitimation take place under the laws of the foreign 
State. The legitimation is not recognized as valid if the 
consent, required under the Civil Code of the Empire, has not 
been obtained.^ 

The effect of legitimation is not retroactive. The child 
acquires the State citizenship of the father from the day ci 
legitimation. In this regard, it matters not whether the legiti- 
mation takes place through marriage or by declaration. In 
the one case, the citizenship of the chikl becomes that of the 
father from the day of marriage, in the other, from the day of 
the legal declaration.' 

3. By Marriage. — '^Marriage with a German invests 
the wife with the State citizenship of the husband."' It 

* BGB. I 1723, Q. 9. When the father Is a dtben of severml States, the 
competence to declare the child legitimate on the motion of the father belongs 
to each of them. See Planck, BOrg. GB, note 3 to i 1723 of the BGB. 

' Law introducing the BGB, Ait. 22, CL z. Thb holds also where the 
father is at the time a citizen of no State, but his last citisenship was German. 
Ibid, Alt. 29. Planck, Kamm, mm Einf, G, smm BGB. Ait. as, note 9. 

' See BGB. || 1796^ 1797, 173S. 

* Einf. G, 9tm BGB, Ait 99, CI. 9. A legitimation, therefore, obtained 
without the required consent, whatever effect it may have in the land where 
the father Is domiciled and of which he is a dtizen, does not, according to 
German law, effect the loss of German dtizenship on the part of the chOd, 
if the child has already acquired such dtizenship. 

* Cahn, op. cii, p. 39, note 3. Planck, op. cii. note 3 to | 17x9, BGB. 
Opposite view. Von Bar, L$M. d. InknuU. PriwUr. p. 37. 

•Law. 15. 
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need scarcely be added that the inarriage» in order to produce 
such effecti must be a valid one. The question of validity 
is determined by the laws of the place where the marriage 
is contracted.^ This effect of the marriage upon the citizen- 
ship of the wife does not in any wise depend on the wishes 
or will of either of the contracting parties, and therefore can- 
not be blocked by the will of either or both of them. A 
reservation of her former citizenship by the wife, upon enter- 
ing into the marriage, is not recognized in German law. For 
the acquisition of citizenship by the wife, through marriage, 
does not rest upon the same principle as the acquisition of 
citizenship through conferment or grant on the part of the 
State, of which something will be said in the next paragraph. 
That is, the investment of the wife with the citizenship of the 
husband is not a ^'judicial act" on the part of the State,' 
but rests upon a principle of German common law.' 

Through marriage with a citizen of the German Empire, 
the citizenship of the husband passes to the wife alone, and 
not to her illegitimate children, should such exist, unless 

* In Germany this question is settled in conf onnity with the provisions of 
theLawof 6 February, 1S75 (RGBl. p. 33), and the BGB, || 1303 ff. M^th 
respect to marriage contracted between Germans in foreign countries, see 
Law of 4 May, 1870 (RGBL p. 599) ; Law of 17 April, xS86 (^RGBL p. 75) ; 
Lawof 7 July, 2887 (RGBl. p. 307) ; Lawof 15 March, 1888 (RGBl. p. 71) ; and 
Law of 7 April, 1900 (RGBL p. 2x3), i 36. In general, see Planck, Einf. G. wm 
BGB, notes to Art. 13. Cahn, cp. cii, pp. 38 ff., note to 1 5, says : " Im AUge- 
roeinen wird die Verheiratung eines Deutschen im Auslande als gesetzmftssig 
anerkannt, wenn sie unter Berllcksichttgung der Naiiomalgesetu der Ehe- 
schliessenden^md in der durch die GeseU$ des AufenihoUsorts der Eheschties- 
senden vorgesehrubenen Form, gieichviel ob diese in dem bOrgeriichen oder 
kirchUchenAktbesteht,ingaltigerWeiseabgeschlo6senist." Planck also de- 
clares that, in accord with Art. 13, CI. x,of the Einf. G, mm BGB., it must 
be held that "Die Ehe nur gCdtig ist, wenn sie sowohl nach den Gesetzen des 
Staates, dem der Mann gehArt, als nach den Gesetzen det Staates dem die 
Frau gehdrt gCdtig ist." 

' Laband, I. p. 159. 

* See Mo^Hm to { 5 of the Law; Cahn, op. cU. p. 38. 
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these children be kgitimized at the same time by the 
contraction of the marriage.^ Citizenship acquired through 
marriage does not revert on the death of the husband. A 
declaration of invalidity carries veith it, of course, the nullity 
of all acts based on such marriage, hence the citizenship of 
a woman whose marriage is declared void is not changed. A 
divorce, on the contrary, has no efiFect on citizenship acquired 
through marriage.' 

A German who has lost his citizenship in one of the States 
without acquiring citizenship in another or in a foreign State 
is '* slaailos." He is a citizen nowhere. His marriage would 
place his wife and any children begotten in wedlock, or 
legitimized by the marriage, in the same status. On the other 
hand, a German who has acquired citizenship in several 
States transfers such citizenship, by his marriage, to his wife 
and their children.' 

4. By Grant or CanfermerU. — Citizenship may be granted 
or conferred by an administrative act, performed by an ad- 
ministrative authority of the State, competent under the law.^ 
Inasmuch as State citizenship is not acquired, as in the United 
States, by the mere securing of a domicile, on the part of a 
citizen of the Union, in another State, it follows that the 
acquiring of citizenship in one of the German States by a 

* MoUve to i 5 of the Law; Calm, op. cU. p. 43, note 3 h\ Arndt, 
SUuUsr, p. 55. Citiceiiahip does not pass to children by a former maniage. 

' Cahn, op, cU, p. 43; Meyer, Siaalsr. p. 300; Amdt, op, cU. p. 55. 

* Cahn, op, oil, p. 42, note 4, in which is also an interesting discussion of 
the case of Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, who succeeded to the thzone of 
the Duchy of Cobuzg and Gotha. 

*The Law, { 6, states that such conferment takes place thioui^ a 
certificate issued by one of the " higher administrative boards." In general, 
therefore, it must be inferred that by the term " higher administrative board" 
Is meant such as have other administrative boards subordinated to them, 
1,0, boards of second instance. See Cahn, pp. 45 ff.; Laband, I. p. 153. 
Local police boards are not competent, therefore. 
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citizen of another German State must be attended by some 
formal act, performed by the State into whose civic fellowship 
he is to be received. It is true that Art. 3 of the Imperial 
Constitution declares that there shall be a common denizen- 
ship (Indigenat) for the whole Empire; and provides, fur- 
ther, that the citizens of one State shall, in certain important 
relations, be treated in every other State no less favorably than 
that other State treats its own citizens. This Art. 3, however, 
does not break down the lines of State citizenship, nor does 
it reverse the order of things and make citizenship in the 
Empire, rather than citizenship in the State, primary. If, 
under the terms of Art. 3, the citizens of one State may 
secure a domicile and carry on the activities of life in every 
other State on equal terms with the citizens of those States, 
yet they do not become, by reason of these privileges, citizens 
of those States in which such domicile is acquired, no matter 
how long such domicile may be maintained.^ The citizen 
of one State becomes a citizen of another State only by 
means of a dual transaction between the State, on the 
one side, and the individual, on the other; by a grant of 
citizenship on the part of the State through its compe- 
tent administrative board, and by the acceptance of such 
grant by the party on whom citizenship is conferred. Such 
acceptance is implied in the application of the party.' 

^ It is true that among the privileges mentioiied in Art 3 of the Imperial 
Constitution, the "acquiring of State citizenship" is one. The awkward 
construction of the dause which includes the " acquiring of State citisenship" 
among the privileges to which the dtisens of every State in the Empire axe 
to be admitted in every other State on the same conditions as the dtizens of 
that other State, makes an interpretation difficult; but it is certain that Art. 
3 was not intended to^ and does not, establish the prindple that the acquire* 
ment of a domicile and the enjo3rment of large dvil privileges, if continued 
long enouf^, would ever confer dtisenship. 

* See Laband, I. p. 153, dting Seydel, Bayr, SkuUsr. I. p. 375, note 13; 
Von Sarwey, Wiua, StaaUreeht, I. p. 165; LOning, VerwdUtingsr, p. 946; 

L 
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A citizen of one State does not beomie a citizen of another 
State against his will/ 

It is a recognized principle in public law that every State 
has a right to define its own membership. It may, theref ore^ 
refuse a place in its civic fellowship to citizens of another and a 
foreign State, or it may pennit citizens of foreign States to 
become a part of its citizen body, and may stipulate the con- 
ditions under which this may take place. The grant of 
citizenship, therefore, must be considered in two aspects, 
both of which are expressly recognized in German law: (i) 
the conferring of citizenship by one German State upon a 
citizen of another German State, — a change of State citizen- 
ship, the imperial citizenship remaining unafiFected; and, 
(2) the conferring of State citizenship upon a citizen of a 
foreign State, which carries with it the conferring of citizen- 
ship in the Empire* The conferment of citizenship in both 
these cases is recognized by the Law of i June, 1870. In the 
first instance the grant is teimed "reception,'' in the second, 
"naturalization.'' 

(i). Reception. — The conditions controlling the reception 
of citizens of one German State into the citizenship of another 
German State are laid down in § 7 of the Law of z Jime, 
1870: "A certificate of reception shall be granted to every 
member of another federated State ' who makes application 
for it and proves that he has settled in the State in which 
he makes such application, provided no ground exists, which, 

Rehnif Birth's Annakn, iSS$, p. zi8; Jellinek, System, pp, 199 ff.; Contzaiy 
opinion, Meyer, Staaisr. p. 300» note 8; Zorn, Siaaisr. I. p. 357 s O. Mayer, 
Archiv /. d. d. Reckt, HI. p. 47; Radnitzlgr, ParUiwilkur im dffenU. RtcfU, 
1S88, pp. 59 ff.; SartoriuB, Der Einfuss der FamUunsiande auf dk StaatS" 
angth^righeU^ 1899, p. 55; Bornhak, p. 951; Anachlits, in H^undorg' 
Kohler, II. p. 530. 

^ Whether dtixenship can be claimed against the will of the SUte under 
Art 3 of the Imperial Constitution is a wholly different question. 

' This also includes Alsace-Loizaine. See Cahn, op, cii, p. 53, note 5. 
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under §§ 2-5 of the Law of Free Migrationi i November, 
1867 (RGBl. p. 355)1 justifies a refusal to admit the new- 
ccnner, or to permit a continuance of residence." 

In this matter of granting a certificate of citizenship to a 
citizen of another State of the Empire, the State to which 
such application is made has no discretion, provided certain 
conditions laid down by imperial law are met. The certificate 
must issue.^ It is a general principle of public law that no 
person, being a citizen of one State, has a right or claim to 
naturalization in another State. Such a daim would con- 
flict with the idea of political independence, in confoimity 
with which every State has free discretion with respect to 
whom it will receive into its citizen body. Leaving out of 
discussion the question whether Art 3 of the Constitution, 
in including the "acquiring of State citizenship" among the 
priAileg^s incident upon the "common Indigenatj^ has set 
up for every citizen of the Empire an immediate right to 
reception in any and every State of the Empire to which he 
may apply, it must be recognized, as the Motive to the Law 
suggests,' that, in any case, it would be contrary to the whole 
tendency of the Constitution, in providing for the unifoim 
regulation of the matter of denizenship (Indigenai)^ to treat 
the members of one of the federated States on the same foot- 
ing with the citizens of foreign States, so far as the acquiring 
of citizenship is concerned. This consideration is back of 
the provision of § 7 of the Law, which declares that recep- 
tion into citizenship shall not be denied by one State of the 
Empire to citizens of another State of the Empire, provided 
certain conditions are met. This law is certainly a restriction 
of the independent right of each State in the Union to exer- 
cise its choice as to whom it will receive into its body politic 

> The certificate must issue fxee of charge. See Law, | 94. 
' See Caho, op. cii. p. 50. 
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and to determine its own citizenship; but it is a restriction 
upon each State in the interests of all the States, and is made 
necessary by the very nature of the federation.' 

The conditions under which a citizen of one State in the 
Empire may claim reception into the citizenship of another, 
are as follows: — 

(i) He must furnish proof of his citizenship in one of the 
States of the Empire, by producing the proper certificate 
(SkuUsangehMgkeiisanweise), made out in his name. It is 
not at all necessary that he obtain a release or dismissal from 
the citizenship of his home State, for, under German law, the 
acquiring of citizenship in the new State does not work 
the dissolution of the citizenship hitherto held. A German 
may be a citizen of several States, in fact, of all the German 
States, at one and the same time. 

(2) If the applicant is under parental control, or imder a 
guardian, in other words, if he is legally in a state of depend- 
ence, the consent of his legal representative must be proven.' 

(3) Reception follows only on the application of the party.' 
In the debate over § 7 of the Law of i June, 1870, it was 
moved that a citizen of any State in the Empire might transfer 
his citizenship from one State to another by mere removal 
to that State. This motion was rejected.^ It was held that 
a direct expression of will on the part of the citizen should be 
required, as to whether he desired to become a citizen of the 
State in which he had secured a domicile. Moreover, such 
an expression of will was made necessary by § 12 of the 
Law, which provided explicitly that residence (Wohnsitz) 

^ See the speech of the Federal Commissioner in opening the debate on 
the granting of dttsenship by reception, Sien, Ber, 1870, Bd. I. p. 89. 

' Law of Free Migration, | a. See Einf. G. turn BOB, Art. 37. 

' This application need not be made to one of the " higher administrative 
boards,'' but may be presented to one of the subordinate boards. 

* Motion of Delegate Von Bockum, Sien. Ber, 1870^ AnL IV. Nr. S51. 
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within a State or within the Imperial Territoty did not, of 
itself, establish citizenship therein. 

(4) The applicant must prove that he has acquired an 
abode in the State into whose citizenship he wishes to be 
received.^ By ''abode" is meant the actual possession of a 
dwelling or lodging in the Commune, coupled with the animus 
fnanendi. No restriction is imposed beyond those contained 
in the Law of Free Migration. In other words, the principle 
obtains, that by the conditions under which a residence is 
permitted, a claim to reception is established. The fact, 
therefore, that the applicant has provided himself with a 
dwelling or lodgings creates the presumption of a right of 
residence and consequently of a right to reception, and must, 
for that reason, be proven. Says Laband : ' ''Under 'abode,' 
according to the fixed terminology of imperial legislation, is to 
be understood the establishment of a domicile, in distinction 
from a mere residence. Just as it is beyond doubt that a 
domicile, once established, can continue in spite of a change 
of residence, and that domicile and place of residence may, 
therefore, be distinct from one another; on the other hand, 
it is equally certain that the establishment of a new domicile 
cannot take place without residence, and that he who has no 
right to reside in a locality, whose residence would not be 
tolerated there, cannot, therefore, take up his abode in that 
place. Hence, so far as a State is empowered to deny to the 

^ Law, I 7. The acquiring of a domicile is not a sim pia non for the 
grafUing of citisenship. It is a condition essential to the grounding of a 
daim to reception. It is not, therefore, a restriction on the power of the 
State, but on the right of the individual. In other words» where domicfle 
is not acquired, the State is not bound to receive the applicant, but never- 
theless has the right to do so. See Meyer, Staaisr, p. sos ; Laband^ I. p. 164, 
note 4; Cahn, op, cU, p. 55; Seydel, in Hirth's AnndUn^ 1883, pp. 585 ff.; 
Bayr, Staaisr, I. pp. 977-278 ; Zcwn, Siaaisr, I. p. 366; Von Sarwey, I. p. zda. 

» Laband, I. p. 155. 
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members of another State a residence within its territory, 
to that extent can it refuse them an abode there, and thus 
block the entrance to the presumption on which the law 
grounds the right to gxiemt of citizenship in that State." 

The groimds on which one State of the Empire may refuse 
a residence to citizens of another State are set forth in 
§ 25 of the Law of Free Migration, and are as follows : — 

(a) If the applicant is legally dependent, and has not 
obtained the consent of his le^ representative.^ 

(b) If the applicant has been subjected to police restric- 
tion in the matter of residence, or has been convicted of 
repeated begging or of repeated vagrancy.* 

(c) If it is proven that the applicant does not possess suffi- 
cient capacity to provide the necessary means of living for 
himself and for those dependent upon him who are incapable 
of labor, or if he cannot meet sudi expenses out of his own 
property, and his relatives will not pledge themselves for his 
support.* 

{d) If, after the arrival of a newcomer, and before he has 
already gained such residence as entitles him to public support 
at the hands of the Commune, the necessity for such public 
support becomes manifest, and it can be proven that support 
has become necessary on other grounds than a temporary 
incapacity for labor. In such case a continuation of such 
residence may be denied.^ 

These grounds may be set up by a State as a defence against 
the claim of a citizen from another State to reception into 
its civic body. They do not, however, obligate the State to- 
refuse the application. The duty of the State is limited, not 
the rigtU. The State may lighten the conditions imder which 
it will receive citizens from other States of the Empire, but 

> Law of Free Migratioii, | 2. > Ibid. | 3. • Ibid. { 4* 

* Ibid. I 5. Compare Cahn, op. eU. pp. 57-67. 
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it cannot lay upon them added burdens, unknown to tbe 
law.* 

Reception goes into effect at the moment when the cer- 
tificate has been placed in the hands of the applicant or of 
his legid representative.' The citizenship acquired by recep- 
tion extends also to the wife of the recipient and to his minor 
children still under his care and control' Daughters who are 
married or who have been married are excepted. 

(2) NaturalizaHan. — The conditions which foreigners 
must meet before they can be granted a certificate of citizen- 
ship by naturalization are laid down in § 8, of the Law of 
I June, 1870. This section reads as follows: — 

"A certificate of naturalization may be granted to for- 
eigners only when they 

" 1) are capable of disposing of their property under the 
laws of their home land (DisposUiansfdhig), unless the lack 
of such capacity be supplemented by the consent of the father, 
guardian, or the curator of the person of the party to be natu- 
ralized; 

**2) have led an tmblemished life; 

"3) find a dwelling or lodging of their own in the place 
where they propose to settle; 

* With respect to settlement of controvenies over the refusal of a State to 
receive, see Meyer, VirwaUtmgsr. I. p. 154, note 15; also Laband, 11. pp. 
190 ff. 

* Law, I 10. That is, the certificate must not only be issued, but be 
actually placed in the hands of the party. See Cahn, op. cU. p. zo6, note 3; 
Laband, I. p. 155, note 4. 

*Law, I zz. This rule, howerer, is not rigid. The law means that 
"the grant of citizenship extends to the family, so for asan oxeoption is noi 
ihonin mads*' By agreement, upon whatever ground, -the dtisenship ac- 
quired by the husband and father may not extend to all who are legally sub- 
ject to his authority. The iikitiative in such case may come from the father 
or from the administrative board. Cahn, op, eU, p. zoS^ note 3; Laband, 
L p. Z54. 
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''4) are in a position to sustain themselves and those 
bebnging to them in the place where they purpose to settle, 
imder the conditions existing there. 

''Before the granting of a certificate of naturalization, the 
Higher Administrative Board must hear the Commime, as 
well as the Poor Association of the place where the party to 
be naturalized proposes to locate, with reference to the 
requirements 2), 3), and 4), mentioned above, and must re* 
ceive their explanation and declaration.'' 

These conditions, the MoHve to the Law states, are limited 
to the minimal requirement necessary to protect the State 
and the Commime from being flooded with dependent, 
immoral, or industrially incompetent persons. There is no 
intention whatever of f otmding any right to naturalization on 
the part of any foreigner, nor, by setting forth the conditions 
imder which naturalization may be granted, is there any idea 
of establishing a basis for a claim to the acquirement of 
citizenship in a State of the Empire, ^liile it is true that 
no State is at liberty to waive any one of these conditions and 
to admit foreigners into the citizenship of the Empire upon a 
requirement less than those fixed in the law, on the other 
hand, no State is compelled to receive a foreigner into its 
civil fellowship, even when all the conditions imposed by the 
law are met by him.^ The wording of the first clause of 
§ 8, "a certificate of naturalization may be granted to for- 
eigners anly,*^ etc., gives to the law the form of a prohibition 
upon the States, not the form of a command. 

' See Cahn, op. cU, p. 70. "The States are not deprived of the right to 
render the conditiom of naturalization more severe, by means of special 
State laws or administrative regulations, or to reject the application of for- 
eigners without assigning reasons for so doing, since no foreigner has a right 
to naturalization and no State is obliged to grant naturalization." Laband, 
I. p. 1 56 and note 3. See Cahn, op. cU. pp. 475, 476, for a table of stamp fees 
and taxes for the granting of naturalization in the various German States. 
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It rests with the applicant to prove that in his case all 
the conditions required by law as indispensable to natural- 
ization are fully met. But, as noted in the final clause of 
§ 8 of the Law, before the Board renders its decision upon 
the application, it must hear the declaration of the Commune 
and the Poor Association as to the moral character of the 
applicant, as to his having secured a dwelling in the place 
where he proposes to locate, and as to his ability to support 
himself and fomily in the conditions of industry that exist in 
the place of his intended domicOe.^ The certificate of natu- 
ralization goes into effect, with all the accompanying rights 
and obligations of citizenship, from the moment in which it 
is placed in the hands of the applicant.' 

(3) Installation. — A third mode of acquiring citizenship is 
provided by law: the acquiring of citizenship through in- 
stallation. Strictly speaking, this is a substitute for recep- 
tion and naturalization. It may properly be called a tacit 
reception, or naturalization,' i.e. reception or naturalization 
without the granting of a certificate in regular form. Section 
9 of the Law of i Jime, 1870, reads : — 

"A commission issued or confirmed by the government, or 
by one of the central, or higher administrative boards of a 
State, to a foreigner, or citizen of another federated State, 
who has entered into the immediate or mediate service of the 
State or into the service of the Church, a school, or Commune, 
takes the place of a certificate of naturalization or of recep- 
tion, so far as a reservation to the contrary is not expressed 
in the commission.^ 

> See, in this connecdon, the remark oi Cahn. op. cU. p. 82, note 14. 

* Law, 1 10. 

' Laband, I. p. 159; Arndt, StaaUr. p. 58. 

* This reservation may be made by the appointing board or by the ap- 
pointee. It may be complete, including the whole famQy of the appointee, 
or partial, including certain members only. See Cahn, op. eU. p. 97, note iS. 
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'' If afoieigner is appointed to the service of the Empire, he 
acquires the citizenship of the State in which he has his 
service domicile." * 

The Law of i June, 1870, does not cover the case of a 
foreigner, domiciled abroad and yet appointed to service 
of the Empix^. In order to meet such a case, a law was 
passed 20 December, 1875,' which runs: — 

''A certificate of naturalization must not be refused, by 
that federated State to which they may apply for citizenship, 
to foreigners who are appointed to the imperial service, draw 
a salary from the imperial treasuiy, and have their domicile 
of service in a foreign land."' 

The confeiment of citizenship, by whatever method, ex- 
tends at the same time to the wfiEe and to the minor children 
stiU under parental control,^ so far as an exception is not made 
expressly in the certificate.* 

* This aecond dauae was added as an amendment to tbe original draft. 
It fills a gap made by the omission of a provision for the case of a foreigner 
domiciled in Gennany and appointed to the imperial service. See also 
Laband, I. p. 159, note a. 

> RGBL p. 334. 

' See Cahn, op. cU. p. X05, note h. This does not indude the consuUs 
eledi, or WMkoimdn. It wiO be noted that the mere act of appointment 
does not carry with it the conferring of dtisenship, nor does it lay upon the 
appointee any obligation to become a dtisen of Germany. It does^ however, 
bind the State to grant dtieenship if applied for. For a discussion of the 
reasons which prompted the drafting of this law, see Sien. Btr, Anl. 3, 
1875-1876^ AkUnOUck, Nr. 73, p. 379. 

* Illegitimate minor children, whose mother thus becomes naturalized 
as a German, do not by that act alone acquire the same dtieenship, for the 
tadt expansion of dtizenship applies only to the case of legitimate minors. 
If the mother would naturalize her illegitimate children, she must petition 
for a special naturalization under the conditions provided for in | 8 of the 
LpSw of z June, 1870. Cahn, of. cU, p. 109, note 5. 

* The exception may be moved by the party or by the administrative 
board. Such a reservation, however, must be made by the applicant before 
the appointment to office is perfected, and by the Board before the granting 
of dtizenship. Cahn, op. cU, p. 108^ note 3. 
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IL The Loss of CUizenship in the German Empire. — 
Citizenship in the Gennan Empire may be lost in any one of 
several ways ]aid down in the Law of i June, 1870. 

1. By Legitimation} — As ahready stated, illegitimate 
children acquire at birth the citizenship, not of the father, 
but of the mother. Where legitimation is effected in confor- 
mity with the provisions of law, and the father is a citizen 
of a State other than that to which the mother belongs, 
the legitimized children lose the citizenship acquired by 
birth and become vested with the citizenship of the father. 
Should the father be **staatlos" at the tune of legitimation, 
the legitimized children will also become ** staatlos.*^ If the 
mother of illegitimate children marry a foreigner, the chil- 
dren do not, ipso facto, lose the citizenship acquired by birth, 
although the mother becomes a foreign citizen through the 
marriage, imless, by the marriage, the children become 
legitimized.* 

2. By Marriage. — Upon marriage with a citizen of another 
State, or with a citizen of a foreign land, a German woman 
loses her citizenship.' No certificate of dismissal is needed 
to attest this fact, though such a certificate may be granted 
should the country to which the husband belongs require it.^ 

3. By Dismissal. — A German citizen may be released 
from citizenship in a State or in the Empire, through an act 
analogous to that by which a citizen of a foreign land acquires 
citizenship in the Empire, or a citizen of one of the German 

' Law of X June, 1870, 1 13, Nr. 4. 

* Cahn, op, cU. p. 1x4, note 6. 

* Law, I X3, Nr. 5. 

* Cahn, op. cU, p. x 19, note 9. In the dioilar of x6 Febroaiy, xSya (Mwis- 
terialbl, /. d. itmen Verw. p. x66), Instructions were issued to the o£Bdab to 
the e£Fect that in all cases where a Gennan woman married a foreigner, they 
should inform the bride of the effect of such marriage upon her status as a 
dtisen. 
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States acqiiires citizenship in another. The juristic nature 
of the act is the same in both cases. 

Dismissal from citizenship may be granted upon the request 
of the party, and takes the fonn of a certificate issued by one 
of the hi^er administrative boards of the home State.^ 
The person making application for dismissal must be legally 
competent, otherwise the request must be made by his legid 
representative, who must first obtain the consent of Uie 
Court of Guardianship. This consent is not necessary, how- 
ever, where the father or mother requests dismissal, includ- 
ing in the request the dismissal of a child still imder parental 
control. Where a mother seeks dismissal for a child on the 
ground of parental authority, and an adviser (Beistand)^ 
whose competence extends to the case of the person of the 
chiU, has been appointed for her, she mxist obtain the con- 
sent of the Beistand to the making of the application.' 

Two cases must be distinguished in discussing the subject 
of dismissal from citizenship in a German State : (i) the case 
where a party breaks his civic relation with one German State 
in order to migrate into another German State, citizenship in 
the Empire thus remaining wholly unaffected; and (3) the 
case where a party seeks dismissal from the citizenship of a 
German State in order to emigrate to a foreign land, the re- 
lease from State citizenship carrying with it the release from 
citizenship in the Empire as well. As to the first case, the 
law provides that dismissal shall be granted tp every citizen 
who proves that he has acquired citizenship in another State 
of the Empire.' Such a dismissal is not discretionary with the 
board to which application is made. It mxist be granted upon 

>Law, H13, x; 14; 18, Q. i. 

' See EG. mffi BOB, Art 41, II.; Law dt x June, 1870^ | 14. Com- 
pue also BGB, || 1847 and 1827. 
* Law, 1 15, CI. X. 
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the request of the party, where the request b accompanied 
by a certificate of citizenship in another German State.^ 
Nor can the board hinder the making of an application by 
imposing a fee upon the issuance of the certificate, ' or by 
making the granting of the dismissal conditional upon the 
f ulfihnent of the military obligations in the home State, since, 
under the "Law Respecting the Obligation to Military Ser- 
vice," of 9 November, 1867 (BGBl. p. 131), § 17, every 
German is summoned to fulfil his military service in that 
State in which he has his domicOe, or to which he may have 
removed before the final decision with respect to his active 
service is made, irrespective of whether that State is his home 
State or not. 
So far as the second case is concerned, i.e. where the appli- 

' In a note to p. x6x, VoL I. Laband calls attention to a curious state d 
affairs arising under the German theory that the acquirement ol new dtisen- 
ship, whether in or out of the Empire, does not, ipso facto, effect a release from 
the former citizenship. He aays: "If a party does not make this request, 
— •*.«. for dismissal, — he remains a dtisen of his home State. A German, 
therefore, may belong to several, indeed, to a// of the States in the Empire 
at one and the same time. If, for example, a person is appointed in several 
States^ one after the other, to service in the State or Church or school or 
Commune, he acquires a cumulative dtisenship in all these States, in ad« 
dition to the dtisenship of the State in which he was bom, and he hands 
down these dtisenships to his descendants ad infnUum. The same process 
may repeat itself in the case of his sons and grandsons, and State dtisenships 
may accrue in this way to peraons who have no suspidon of their existence. 
These latent dtisenships, as a rule, are without visible effect, but they con- 
tinue, and when a person, possessing several dtisenships without knowing 
it, obtains a dismissal from that State in which he is domiciled and to whose 
dtizen body alone he is consdous of belonging, such a dismissal does not 
annul his dtisenship in the Empire. This fact may lead to very peculiar 
results, espedally in matters of criminal law. So, too, the authorities of 
the foreign State granting him naturalisation on the strength of his certificate 
of dismissal would be led into the wrong condusion that he had been freed 
from his German dtisenship, when, in fact, it persists without the knowledge 
and against the will of all parties.'' 

' Law, I 34, CL I. 
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cation is not accompanied by a certificate of citizenship in 
another Gennan State, but is made for the purpose of emigra- 
tion rather than migration, the Board, under the Law of i 
June, 1870, § 15, may not issue a certificate of dismissal to 
three specified classes of persons : 

(a) Persons between the ages of seventeen and twenty-five 
and liable to military service, unless they present a statement 
from the proper military authority of the Cirde, to the effect 
that the application for dismissal is not made with a view 
merely to avoid the obligation to military service in the 
standing army or in the navy. 

(b) Military persons, belonging to the standing army or 
to the fleet; officers on leave of absence, and <^cials not 
released from service. 

(c) Persons belonging to the reserves of the standing army 
and to the Landwehr^ or to the naval reserves and to the 
Scewehr, not appointed as officers, after they have been 
caUed to active service.^ 

Where, however, the above restrictions do not apply, a 
request for dismissal, in time of peace, may not be refused,* 
nor may the State impose restrictions not found in the im- 
perial law.' In time of war, or of threatened hostilities, the 
Emperor is authorized to issue special regulations in the 
form of ordinances.^ 

A dismissal from citizenship takes effect at that moment 

1 See alao' Military Law of 2 May, 1874 (RGBL p. 45). I 60; 6 May, 
1880 (RGBL p. 103), Art. x. Seealao Cahn» op. cU. pp. x8a ff. As to a pnltd- 
bition of the transportation abroad ol persons liable to military service, see 
Law respecting Emigration, 9 July, 1897 (RGBl. p. 463), II ^3, «4. 4P, 4X. 43- 

* Law, I x7. Refusal may not be made on the ground that bade taxes 
remain unpaid. VcddcmaiObenMrwaUungsgerichi, X4 November, 1887, JSmI- 
uhMnngen, Bd. XV. p. 405. 

* I 34, a. s, d the hiw permits the imposing of a stamp due and an 
issuance f ee ol not more than 3 marks (Hn Thaler). 

*Law, 1x7. 
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in which the certificate is placed in the hands of the applicant. 
If, however, the person to whom the certificate is issued does 
not remove his domicile from the territory of the EmpirCi or 
acquire citizenship in another State of the Union, within six 
months firom the day on which the certificate is ddivered into 
his hands, the dismissal becomes inoperative.^ No special 
declaration to that effect is necessary. The dismissal becomes 
void of itself, and the person to whom it was issued retains 
the status he would have had if no dismissal had ever been 
granted. In other words, the citizenship of the person re- 
vives, and he is liable for the subsequent fulfilment of all 
the civic obligations which have been left unperformed during 
the period of six months.' 

llie dismissal affects also the wife and minor children of 
the applicant unless exceptions are made in [the certificate 
itself. This effect of a dismissal does not extend to the daugh- 
ters who are or have been married, nor to children under the 
parental authority of the mother, if, tmder § 14 a, Q. 2, 
of the law, noted above, the mother must obtain consent of 
the Bcistand, or legal ''adviser," in order to make application 
for a certificate of dismissal.' 

4. By a Decision of ihe AuihoriHes. — Germans may be 
deprived of their citizenship, by an act of their home govern- 
ment, in two special cases, (i) ** Germans who reside in a 
foreign country may be declared to have lost their citizenship, 
when, in case of war or of threatened hostilities, they refuse 
to obey, withm a specified time, a call to return, issued by 
the Emperor for the whole federal territory." * The loss of 

> Law, 1 18. 

'See Seydel, Hirth'i Aimakn, 1S76, p. 14S; Calm, ^. cU. p. 158; 
Laband, I. p. z6o^ note 5; Arndt, Staaisr. p. 63, note z. 

* Law, I 19, with the revised wording in confocmity with Art 4Zf HI. 
of the EG. »um BOB. 

* Law» I 90. The call, that is» is a general one, affecting the dtiient 
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citizenship in such case partakes of the character of a penalty 
for violation of the duty of a citizen to be loyal to his State. 
Whether such a declaration shall issue lies within the dis- 
cretion of the central board of the home State. The issuance 
is not compulsory. No authority other than the central board 
of his home State is competent to deprive a recalcitrant citizen 
of his citizenship.^ (a) ''Germans who, without the permis- 
sion of their government, enter the service of a foreign State, 
may be declared deprived of their citizenship, if they do not 
obey, within a specified time, an express request to withdraw 
from such foreign service. ''* In this case, abD, the declaration 
can be made only by the central board of the home State, and 
the issuance of it lies wholly within the discretion of the board. 
A question may be raised at this point as to the effect of such 
a declaration upon the status of a person possessed of citizen- 
ship in more than one State of the Empire. Does a declara- 
tion by the central board of one State effect the loss of citizen- 
ship in all the other States, or does it affect the relation of the 
person concerned to hb home State alone? Three possible 
answers may be given : that the decree of the central board 
of the one State does work the loss of dtizenship in all the 
others — the view of Laband,' and Zom;^ that the decree 

oC the whole Emj^re, not a q)ecUl one addressed to individuals or to the 
dtiJEens of a sin^e State who may be xesident in a foreign land. See, in this 
connection, Laband, I. p. 135. 

' A difference of opinion seems to exist among Gennan jurists as to whether 
in such a case of petuU deprivation, the loss of dtizenship extends to the wife 
and minor children. The affimmtive view is hdd by Cahn, op. cU, p. 143, 
note 3; Seydel, Hirth's Annakn, 1876, p. 151. The negative side is sup- 
ported by Zom, Sktalsr, I. pp. 367 ff.; Von Sarwey, Wllrtt. StaaUr, I. p. 170^ 
note 5; Meyer, Slaatsr. p. S09; and Azndt, StoiUsr. p. 64. 

> Law, I 22. This section does not apply to dtisens engaged in such 
service with the permission of their government, Law, | 33. 

' Laband, L p. 167. 

* Zom, Siaatsr. L p. 368. See also Von Stengel, Wdrterb. p, 343. 
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does not effect the loss of citizenship in any State but the one 
issuing the declaration — the view of Meyer,^ Seydel/ and 
Amdt ; ' or, finally, that a distinction must be made between 
§ 20 of the law, the section imposing the loss of citizenship 
as a penalty for disobeying a command to return in case of 
war or thmtened hostilities, where the declaration must be 
regarded as involving the loss of citizenship in all the States, 
and § 22, the section imposing loss of citizenship as a 
penalty for refusal to withdraw from the service of a foreign 
State, where the declaration must be held to effect a loss of 
citizenship only in that State whose central board issues the 
decree. This is the view of Cahn/ The correct answer to 
the question raised would seem to be the first, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons: In the first place, so far as § 20 is con- 
cerned, the loss of citizenship is imposed as a penalty for dis- 
loyalty, manifested in the form of disobedience of a command 
of the Emperor in his capacity as Bundesffraesidium, or 
President of the Federation. This disloyalty is not directed 
against the State, but against the Empire. ''A state of war 
and the danger of war threaten the Empire as a whole. The 
residence of Germans abroad, at such a time, can therefore 
collide only with the allegiance of the subject toward the 
Empire and not toward a single State. For this reason the 
call to return issues from the Emperor and not from the in- 
dividual State." * For this reason, too, the call is a general 
one, to citizens of all Germany who may be abroad. If the 
offence to be punished by loss of citizenship is an offence 
against the Empire, it may well be assumed that the penalty 
meted out is intended to be commensurate with the offence, 
that is, to affect the relation of the offender to the EmfirCf 

^ Meyer, Siaahr. p. 9ia» note 4. * Cehn, op» eU. p. 144, note 3. 

' Scfdti Bayr. SiaaUr. I. p. aSS. * Labend, I. p. 135. 

* Arndt, Staatsr. p. 63. 

H 
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and, further, that it is intended to be effectual. The mere 
loss of citizenship in the home State would accomplish neither 
of these ends, in the case of a person possessed of citizen- 
ship in one of the other German States. For, his citizenship 
in the Empire would be in no wise affected by the loss of 
citizenship in the home State, while, under § 7 of the Law, 
the very State depriving him of citizenship would be com- 
pelled to receive him back again upon request, which would 
render the whole proceeding &rcical in the extreme, and 
absolutely nugatory. Again, so far as § 22 is concerned, 
it may be asserted that if the deprivation of citizenship under 
§ 20 means the loss of citizenship in the Empire, that is, 
in every State of the Empire, the same must hold good for 
§ 22, as well, for the two are not to be distinguished* 
Cahn bases his contention upon the claim that a sharp dis- 
tinction is to be drawn between the effect of these two sections. 
He argues for the general loss of citizenship \mder § 20, 
along the lines just laid down, viz. upon the ground that the 
act of disobedience is an act of disloyalty to the whole Empire, 
and should be punished by a loss of citizenship in the Empire. 
With respect to § 22, however, he maintains that a differ- 
ence exists which affects the operation of the law. "The 
acceptance of service in a foreign State without permission of 
the home government affects only the individual State con- 
cerned, and, so long as the interests of the Empire do not 
require it, as they do require it under § 20, there is no rea- 
son why a person who resists the call of the government of a 
single State shotild be punished with the loss of citizenship 
in that State and with the loss of such other citizenship as he 
might possess in other States of the Union.'' ^ It may be 
conceded, in reply to Cahn, that cases where the interests of 
the State might be affected without affecting the interests of 
^ Cahn, 0f, Cfl, p. 145. 
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the Empire are thinkable, yet where the Empire is merely 
the sum-total of the several States corporately conceived, 
it is altogether improbable that the interests of the State and 
the interests of the Empire can be distinguished from each 
other without considerable difficulty. No such distinction 
as Cahn insists on is provided for, or suggested, in the law 
itself. The loss of citizenship under § 20 and under § 22 
is authorized in identical language, and, on the face of it, 
the wording admits of no different interpretation in the one 
part of the law than in the other. To make such a distinction 
where none is implied in the language of the law is to do vio- 
lence both to the law and to the canons of legal interpretation. 
It must be assumed that whatever the loss of citizenship, 
as provided for in the law, involves in the one case, it involves, 
for lack of all exception in the law itself, in the other case also. 
If, therefore, the law in § 20 imposes the complete loss of 
citizenship as a penalty for refusal to obey a general recall 
of the Emperor, it also imposes complete loss of citizenship, 
in § 22, as a penalty for refusal to obey a specific demand 
of a State government, that one of its citizens, who is at the 
same time a citizen of the Empire, shall withdraw firom the 
service of a country foreign to the Empire. Moreover, as 
urged with reference to the effect of § 20, the depriving of 
a citizen of his citizenship in a State would degenerate into a 
mere mockery, if, immediately after the decision of the cen- 
tral board of the State ousting him from its dvic body, he 
couki apply to a subordinate board for reception into the dvic 
body and force that board to accept him. It can scarcely 
be. assumed that we have here a contradiction in the terms of 
the one law, — a conflict between § 7 and §§ 20 and 22. 
Where two interpretations of a statute are possible, one of 
which renders the law inconsistent and nugatory, while the other 
conforms to the letter of the law and at the same time does 
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no violence to the canons of common sense and of logic, the 
second interpretation must be assumed to correspond to the 
intent of the framers of the law. 

5. By Long'CanHnued Residence Abroad. — Germans who 
leave the territory of the Empire and reside abroad for a 
continuous period of ten years lose thereby their citizenship.^ 
The lapse of citizenship requires no spedfic act or declara- 
tion of the person residing abroad, in order to become effec- 
tive. The loss of citizenship follows of itself, at the end of the 
period fixed, from the mere fact of uninterrupted residence in 
a foreign land. This rule does not apply, however, to Ger- 
mans residing abroad who are in possession of passports or 
certificates of citizenship (Heifnatsschein)^ so long as these 
papers are still valid ; nor does it apply to Germans, resident 
in a foreign land, who are registered with the German consul 
in the district in which they locate.' The rule is inoperative. 

* Law, I 91, O. z. With vpspect to the nature of this loss of dtisen- 
ship, Laband, I. p. 165, says: *'Dieser Eritechungsgnmd qualifidrt sich 
juristic als Nicht-gebrauch. Cans unrichtig ist die vielfach yertretene 
Meinung, den Gesichtspunkt eines Verwichts auf die Staatsangehftrigkeit 
einsumengen. Die StaatsangehOrigkeit ist kein subjectives Recht, sondem 
ein Status^ dessen Voraussetzungen das objectives Recht festsetxt Man 
kann auf die Reichsangehdrigkeitebensowenigverzichten wie auf die Gross- 
j&hrigkeit, Gesch&ftsf&higkeit, etc." The German Protectorates are not 
"foreign" within the meaning of this law. See Law of 15 March, xS88 
{RGBl. p. 71), I 6, a. 3. 

' Law, fax, CI. z. According to the Law on the Organization of the Im- 
perial Consulate, of S November, 1867 (5GB/. p. '137), 1 19, "Every imperial 
consul shall keep a register of those dtizens of the Empire who live in his 
official district and report themselves to him for the purpose of registration. 
So long as a dtizen of the Empire is registered in the ocmsul's books, he re- 
tains his citizenship, even when the loss of it would ordinarily follow as a 
result of his residence abroad." According to the "General Instructions 
issued to Consuls," 6 June,z87i, only those persons are to be registered who 
are actually dwelling — not temporarily residing — in the consular dis- 
trict, and who request such registration. They must also convince the 
consul by means of a passport or certificate that they are bona fide citizens 
of the Empire. 
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moreover, in the case of Germans who are occupying official 
positions abroad in the service of their government, or who 
are engaged in the service of a foreign government, with the 
permission of their own State. The ten-year period is reck- 
oned from the date upon which the party removes from the 
territory of the Empire. If the party possesses a passport 
or certificate, the period is reckoned from the date on which 
these papers expire.^ This period may be interrupted by 
registration in the consular list. In such case, it is reckoned 
from the day following the expiration of the term of registra- 
tion.' Loss of citizenship under the above conditions extends 
also to the wife and to those minor children who are under his 
parental control, excepting daughters who are or have been 
married, provided the wife and children are also abroad with 
the husband and father.* 

For Germans who have resided continuously, for five years, 
in a foreign State, and have acquired citizen^p {Staatsange- 
hdrigkeit) therein, the ten-year period may be reduced, by 
treaty, to five years, no distinction being made as to whether 
the parties have passports and certificates or not.^ Ger- 

^ Law, I 31, Cl. I. 

' This term ends with the pennanent removal of the party out of the dis- 
trict, with the lots of citixenship in the Empire, or on the request of the party. 
General Instructions of 6 June, 1S71. Cahn, of, cU. 171. 

' Law, I 21, Cl. 3. This clause has provoked much discussion, and one 
may find a division not only between jurists, but between the decisions of 
the authorities. See Cahn, o^. cit. pp. 154 ff., 170 £F.; Laband, I. pp. 163, 
note 3, 164; Meyer, Staaisr. p. 310; Amdt, Staatsr, p. 64. 

^ Law, f 31, Cl. 3. This dause was framed to meet certain conditions 
touching the relations between Germany and the United States. No little 
friction had been occasioned by reason of the difference in theory and prac- 
tice with respect to the acquirement and loss of citizenship. A treaty was 
concluded between the North German Confederation and the United States 
on 33 February, x868 (BGBl p. 338), Art. i of which declares that " citizens of 
the North German Confederation who become citizens of the United States of 
America and shall have resided uninterruptedly within the United States 
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mans who have lost their citizenship by reason of a ten-year 
residence abroad, and who have not acquired citizenship in 
another State, may, at the discretion of the State of which they 
were formerly citizens, be reinvested with citizenship by that 
State, even though they may not have again secured a domicile 
there.^ The law is permissive and in no sense obligatory. 
The significance of the provision seems to lie in the fact that 
in the case of former German citizens who have lost their 
citizenship, by long residence abroad, without having ac- 
quired citizenship elsewhere, the competent administrative 
authorities of the State to which they formerly belonged 
may revive their citizenship, and in so doing are not bound by 
the regulations laid down in § 8 of the Law of i June, 
1870. The effect of this law may not necessarily be a light- 
ening of the conditions imder which such restitution takes 
place. In fact, it may be the imposition]of considerable bur- 
dens, which could not be laid upon a person seeking citizen- 
ship imder the provisions of § 8 of the law.' 

<' Germans who have lost their citizenship by a ten years' 
residence abroad, and who afterward return to the territory of 
the Empire, may acquire the citizenship of that State in which 



five yean, shall be held by the North Gennan Confederation to be American 
citizens and shaU be treated as such." The Motive to | 31, CL 3, says 
with reference to the treaty : " It would transgress the limits of necessity and 
fail of any sufficient reason, should the provisions of this treaty be raised 
to a general rule of law and should the ten-year period be wholly abandoned. 
On the other hand, it would not do, in retaining this period, to make an ex- 
ception in the case of the United States of America alone. The way must 
be held open also for similar agreements with other States. Upon this con- 
sideration does the third clause of | ar rest." The United States made 
similar treaties with Bavaria, a6 May, 1868 (Reg, 6/. p. 2x53) ; Wttrttembeig, 27 
July, 1868 (Reg. bl. 1872, p. 172) ; Baden, 19 July, 1868 (Reg, 14, p. z8^, 579); 
Hesse, for part outside the North German Confederation, z August, z868 (Reg. 
W., 1869, p. 599). 

* Law, { 2z, CL 4. ' Cahn, op, cd. p. 184, note 30. 
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they have located, by means of a certificate of reception issued 
by the higher administrative authority. Such certificate must 
be granted upon their application for it."* Here is an essen- 
tial lightening of the conditions under which citizenship in a 
State and in the Empire may be regained after it has lapsed 
by reason of non-use. This reinstatement is not optional 
with the State in which the applicant formerly had his 
citizenship, but is mandatory upon every State of the Empire. 
The conditions to such restitution are that application must 
be made by the party, and that he shall have acquired a 
domicile in the State to which he applies. Nor may he be 
hindered in securing such a domicile.' The status of the re- 
turned German is summed up thus by Cahn : ''The former 
German, who has lost his citizenship through ten years' 
residence abroad and has not acquired a foreign citizenship, 
cannot, on his return to Germany, be placed in a more favor- 
able position than that German who has remained in the 
country. Hence, as in the case of the latter, reception into 
another State of the Union takes place 'only so far as no 
groimd exists, which, according to §§ 2-5 of the Law of 
Free Migration, justifies the rejection of a newcomer or the 
refusal of a continuance,' so in the case of the former citizen, 
a certificate of reception is to be granted only when the condi- 
tions laid down in §§ 2-5 of the Law of Free Migration 
do not stand in the way of his securing a domicile. The 
reception in another State, therefore, is not to be granted 
under every condition to the one who seeks it. On the other 
hand, reception into his former State cannot be refused.''* 
III. The Common Indigenat.^ — The Imperial Constitu- 

« Law, 1 21, a, 5. 

* Deciston of the RGer. 22 May, dted by Laband, I. p. 165, note z. 
' Cahn, op, cU, p. 189, note 37. 

* A dear and comprehensive treatment of this subject is found in a mono* 
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don of Gennany contains no ''Bill of Rights/' safeguarding 
the individual citizen of the Empire against the encroach- 
ments of the State, of the Empire, or of both. The protec- 
tion of the citizen is left to the constitutions of the several 
States or to ordinary legislation. Only in the matter of 
protection abroad, against third powers, does the Imperial 
Constitution make specific provision. Art. 3 of the Con- 
stitution, however, contains certain declarations which appear 
at first sight to guarantee to every citizen of the Empire 
certain positive rights and privileges. This article reads, in 
part, as follows: ''There shall be a common denizenation 
(Indigenal) for all Germany, with the result that the 
members (subjects, citizens) of each federated State shall 
be treated as natives {Inldnder) in every other federated 
State, and accordingly are to be admitted to a fixed resi- 
dence, to the pursuit of business, to public office, to the 
acquiring of real estate, to the securing of citizenship, 
and to the enjoyment of all other civil rights, under the 
same conditions as the native bom, and are to receive equal 
treatment in matters of legal prosecution and of legal pro- 
tection. 

" No German shall be limited, in the exercise of this privi- 
lege, by the authorities of his native State or by the authorities 
of any other federated State. 

"All members of the Union shall have an equal claim to the 
protection of the Empire as against a foreign land." 

Article 3 creates no subjective right of the individual. It 
does not say that every German has the right to a permanent 
residence, to the carrying on of business, to public office, 
and so on, in the whole Empire. It merely says that whatever 
rights a State may grant to its citizens in these matters, shall 

graph by Bockshammer, Das Indigenal des Art, 3, RVerf^ TQbmgen, 1896. 
See also Laband, I. p. 167 ff.; Seydel, Camm. pp. 48 ff. 
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be enjoyed also by every German who may desire them. 
No attempt is made in the article to determine the conditions 
imder which a German may secure a fixed dwelling, pursue 
his business, etc. It insures simply an equal treatment with 
respect to these matters to every German. Its declaration is 
not tantamount to the creation of positive rights for the 
citizens of the Empire. It is rather a negative proposition to 
the effect that no German, in legal relations, shall be subjected 
to more unfavorable regulations than the members of the 
State itself.^ It grounds no claim for a German to be treated 
on more favorable terms than a foreigner, but only protects 
him against being treated worse than the citizens of the 
State. 

''The scope of this equality of the outsider to the native 
bom is exhaustively indicated by the enumeration intro- 
duced by the words 'and accordingly' (und demgemdss). In 
all the enumerated matters, and in these only, shall equality 
exist. If the territory staked out in the first clause of Art 3 
is thus legally limited, nevertheless it reaches, as a matter of 
fact, extraordinarily far. Above all, the general clause, 
'and to the enjoyment of all other civil rights,' is important. 
'Civil rights' means here, not mere rights at private law nor 
what may be styled subjective public rights, but, as the proper 
interpretation of the provision assumes, all the public and 
private rights which do not fall under the head of dvic 
(skMisbUrgerlich) or political rights. Only in the realm of 
political rights, particularly, therefore, wiUi reference to the 
right to vote, and eligibility to election to the representative 
bodies of the State and of the Communes, is the State legis- 
lation at the present time still unhindered in granting prefer- 
ences to its own citizens over those who are not its citizens, 
and especially in excluding these outsiders from the privilege 

> LaUnd, I. p. 168. 
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of the franchise in State and communal elections. 'In no 
point is citizenship in the Empire and citizenship in a State 
more sharply differentiated than in the contrast between 
election of the Reichstag and election of the State Diet; 
here only are both actually separated.'"^ 

> Anschatz, in Hoitg. BtKyehp. 11. p. 528. 



CHAPTER DC 

THE JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE EMPIRE 

The present judicial organization of the German Empire 
is based upon imperial law and not upon the Imperial Con- 
stitution. The preservation of legal rights and the adminis- 
tration of justice within the territory of the Empire form one 
of the fundamental purposes for which the Union was created. 
The Imperial Constitution, however, contents itself with 
reserving to the Empire the power to legislate with respect 
to the ''whole domain of dvil and criminal law, including 
judicial procedure.'' ^ In the exercise of its power to legislate, 
the Empire has passed a number of laws designed to secure 
uniformity in the administration of justice. The first of 
these laws, the Law of Judicial Organization, — Gerichts- 
verfassungsgesetZi — was enacted on the 27 January, 1877.' 
It was followed immediately by the Code of Civil Procedure, 
— Civilprazessordnung, — of 30 January, 1877,* and the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, — Sirafprazessordnung^ — of 
I February, 1877.^ To these should be added the Bank- 
ruptcy Law, — Konkursordnungi — of lo February, 1877,* 
and the law regulating the functions of the public prosecutors 
and of members of the bar,* of i July, 1878. All these 
laws went into effect simultaneously on i October, 1879, 
throughout the Empire. Laws were also passed regulating 
the costs of courts, the fees of coiut officials, the fees for 
witnesses and experts, the fees for attorneys, and laying down 

« RVerf. Art 4, 13. * ^M. p. 83. » Ibid. p. 351. 

» RCBL p. 41. * /W. p. as3. • Ibid. p. 177. 
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rules for the exercise of the consular jurisdiction.^ A uniform 
Criminal Code was enacted 26 February, 1876.' A uniform 
Civil Code was passed 18 August, 1896/ and a uniform Code 
of Commercial Law, 10 May, 1897,^ both to go into efifect 
I January, 1900. 

It may be ssud, in brief, that Germany possesses a uniform 
Civil and Criminal Code, a uniform Commercial Code, and a 
imiform Bankruptcy Law, and that the administration of 
justice is effected under federal laws regulating the organiza- 
tion of the courts, establishing the rules of procedure, and 
fixing the various fees incident to judicial administration. 
The Empire has not taken away the jiuisdiction of the 
several States. The exercise of this jiuisdiction, in the most 
important matters, however, is regulated according to im- 
perial norms. In order to secure effectiveness in the admin- 
istration of justice by the various States, the Imperial 
Constitution further provides for imperial legislation respecting 
the reciprocal execution of judicial decisions in dvil matters 
and the fulfilment of requisitions in general.* Such a law 
was enacted imder the North German Confederation, 21 
June, 1869,* and was declared part of the imperial law on the 
erection of the Empire.^ Broadly speaking, then, the admin- 
istration of justice in the German Empire b exercised by the 
individual States, in conformity with federal provisions and 
under mutual obligation to aid in the execution of all judicial 
decisions and decrees. 

In carrying out this principle, the Empire has not aban- 
doned its own jurisdiction. Before the founding of the 
Empire, the Law of 12 June, 1869, had erected a Superior 
Comt of Conunerce, — OberhandelsgericJU, — with competence 

» RGBl. 187% pp. 141, 166, 173; 1879, pp. 176, 197. 

* Ibid. pp. 95, 40. « Ibid. p. 319. • BGBl. p. 305. 

» Ibid. p. 195. • RVerf. Art. 4, 11. ' Cf. GVG. || 157-169. 
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to sit as a court of last resort in certain specified matters* 
To the extent of its competence, this court removed jurisdic- 
tion from the several States and vested it in the Union. By 
the Law of i October, 1879, the Superior Court of Commerce 
was replaced by the Reichsgmchi, or Imperial Court, created 
by the Law of Judicial Organization, 27 January, 1877. 
This court has its seat at Leipzig and is possessed of both 
original and appellate jurisdiction. In matters of conten- 
tious jurisdiction, therefore, the jurisdiction of the several 
States is not final in all cases, but in certain instances is subor- 
dinate to the jurisdiction of the Empire. 

The whole field of the ordinary contentious jurisdiction — 
"ardmUiche streiiige Gerichtsbarkeil '^ — at private law, 
then, falls within the exclusive control of the Empire, and is 
exercised by a system of four grades of courts erected by the 
Law of Judicial Organization. These courts are the Amis- 
gerichte, the Landgerichte^ the Oberlandesgerickte, and the 
ReicksgerichL^ To the first three classes of courts named^ 
numerous matters of "voluntary jurisdiction'' — jreiwiUige 
GericktsbarkeU — may be assigned by State law.' 

' Section S of the EtnfUhruHgsgesetM gum Gerkklnerfass9mgsg9seiM provides 
that when in any State several ObtrlandesgeriehU are erected, a Supreme 
Court — Oherttes LandgenefU — may be erected by State law, to which 
may be referred for decision civil cases which fall within the appellate and 
revisional jurisdiction of the RrieksgeHcfU, The Law of iz April, 1877, 
fixing the seat of the Rgiehsgerichi at Leipsig, has excluded Saxony from 
taking advantage of this privilege. WQrttemberg and Baden have erected 
but one Oberlandesgerichl, The smaller States could not support more than 
a single Oberlandesgerichi, so that Prussia and Bavaria alone are in a posi- 
tion to avail themselves of this privilege of erecting a court of this nature. 
Prussia has declined to make use of the right. Bavaria, therefore, is the only 
German State in which an Obersies Landgerichi exists at present. By the 
State Law of 33 February 1879 (Bayr, G. und Verord, Bl, 1879, p. 373), Abt. 
43 ff., a court of this description was erected in Munich. See Laband, III. 
p. 378. 

' Matters relating to guardianship, the probating of wills^ the registrar 
tion of land titles, etc 
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I. The AmisgerichU. — The organization of these courts 
is left wholly to the individual States, who detennine the 
number of judges to be appointed to each Amtsgericht. In 
case several judges are assigned to a single court, the judicial 
business is divided between them either locally or according 
to the nature of the matter, each judge acting singly, the divi- 
sion of business for the fiscal year having been previously 
determined by the Praesidium of the Landgerichi^ or next 
higher instance, in conformity to provisions laid down by 
the State Minister of Justice.^ 

For the trial and decision of criminal cases there are 
erected in connection with the Amtsgerichte what are known 
as Schd^mgerichUf consbting of a judge of the Amisgerichi 
and two laymen, called Schdffen^ the three forming a single 
collegiate court The Schdffengerichi is not regarded as a 
separate and independent judicial authority, but as a ''pro- 
cessual form of the AmisgerichL^^ * During trial, the 
Schdffm possess all the rights and privileges of the learned 
judge, with equal voice and vote, and they take part in all 
decisions which may be necessary in the course of the trial 
and which do not relate to the fixing of the penalty. All 
decisions relating to the case, outside the trial itself, are 
made by the learned judge. 

The office of Schdffe is an honorary one,' and can be held 

* It does not invalidate the proceedings should the case be heard by a 
judge other than the one assigned to that particular district or to that par- 
ticular dass of judicial business. V^ere there are several judges assigned 
to an Amtsgerieht, one judge is designated as supervising judge. It is his 
duty to transact such business as may come before the court as a collective 
authority, especially administrative matters^ and to supervise generally the 
subordinate court officials. GVG. | ss. 

' Laband, III. p. 407, citing also Moitven 9$m GVG. p. 31. Where 
there are several judges in one Amisgeriehlp the State Administration of 
Justice is free to regulate the selection of a judge to preside over the ScMfen^ 
gericH. » GVG. | 31. 
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only by a German.^ Not every German, however, is eligible 
to serve as Schdjfe. Three classes may be distinguished: 
those who are incompetent; those who, though competent, 
must not be summoned; and those who, though competent 
and simmioned, may refuse service. To the first class belong 
persons who have lost their capacity to serve as Schdffen by 
reason of a criminal judgment; persons against whom trial 
has begun on a charge which may result in a sentence re- 
moving civil honors or taking away the capacity to hold 
public office; and persons who, through order of court, are 
restricted in their right to dispose of their property.* To 
the second class belong persons who, at the time the list of 
Schdffen is published, have not completed the thirtieth year 
of their life, or who have not lived two full years in the 
Commune; persons who have received public charity for 
themselves or for their family during the three years immedi- 
ately preceding the publication of the list; persons who, on 
account of mental or physical infirmity, are not fit to perform 
the functions of the office, and, further, servants, certain 
officials, persons in religious service, teachers in the public 
schools, active military persons, etc. The State laws may 
also designate certain higher administrative officials who 
shall not be simunoned to serve as Schdffen^ To the third 
class belong the members of the legislative assemblies; per- 
sons who, during the last fiscal year, have served as jurors or 
have sat at least five days as Schdffen; physicians, apothe- 
caries without assistants; persons over sixty-five years of 
age; persons who give reasonable evidence that they are 
unable to bear the expense connected with Schdfien service.^ 

* No fee it attached to the office. The Schdfen may, however, leceiYe 
compensation for travelling expenses. GVG. | 55. 

•/Wa.|3a. »/WI. ||3a-34. 

* Ihid, I 35. Should a person falling within any of these categories 
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The Varsteheff or presiding officer of the Commune, makes 
out a list of the persons in a district who may be summoned as 
Schdffen and exposes it for a week to the inspection of the 
public, then sends it, together with such objections as may 
have been raised against its completeness or correctness, to 
the judge of the AtfUsgericJU. Each year there assembles 
at the AffUsgericfU a conmiittee, made up of the judge of the 
court, an administrative official appointed by the president 
of the Regierungy — the administrative body of the district 
(Sezirk), — and seven men elected by the representative body 
of the Circle (Kreis). This conmiittee passes upon the 
objections laid against the list and chooses out of the list 
as finally corrected the number of Schdfien for the ensuing 
year, as well as a number of alternates to serve in case of need. 
The Schdffen thus selected, and the alternates, are kept in 
separate Usts, from which the president of the LandgericJU is to 
select the5cAd;^mfor the specificsittings. The days upon which 
the Schdjfengericht is to sit are fixed beforehand for the whole 
year, and the order in which the Schdffen are to serve in the 
several sittings is determined by lot. The lots are drawn by 
the judge of the AnUsgerickt m open court.^ Thb precludes 
the possibility of an arbitrary summons or a selection of the 
Schdffen to sit in a particular case. 

At their first appearance for service, the Schdffen are sworn 
for the period of the fiscal year.* Schdffen who fail to appear 
at the proper time, without sufficient excuse, or who avoid 
their obligation to serve, are liable to a fine in contempt This 
fine may run from five marks to a thousand marks together 
with the costs.* The statement of an untruth in excuse of 



be placed upon the list and be xegulariy summoned, he must establish within 

a week his right to tefuse service, else the right becomes invalid. 

»C7KG. II 36-45. 

> nnd. I 51. > /Md. I 56. 
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failure to appear subjects the delinquent to imprisonment 
for two months in addition to the fine in contempt.^ 

Schdffen, like jurors, are pledged to secrecy as to what 
transpires in the deliberations and votes of the court. No 
penalty, however, is provided for the violation of this pledge, 
even should such violation be the result of a bribe. While die 
Schdffen hold an "oflSce" (AM) in German law, they are not 
''officials" (BeanUen) within the meaning of the ''Imperial 
Law Concerning Imperial Officiab" (Reichsbeaf9Uengese$z). 
Hence the penal provisions of that law touching corruption 
do not apply to the Schdffen.^ 

The AnUsgericht is a court of first instance only. Its 
civil jurisdiction extends to suits involving property claims 
whose value in money or its equivalent does not exceed three 
hundred marks; to suits between a renter and tenant or 
subtenant of dwellings or other quarters, or between the tenant 
and subtenant with reference to the use of such space, the 
vacating of it, the disposition of articles brought to the rented 
quarters by the tenant or subtenant, etc.; to suits between 
master and servant, employer and employee ; to suits between 
travellers and landlords, common carriers, emigrant agents 
at the port of departure, with reference to hotel bills and 
charges, transportation charges, freight charges, damages 
to property forwarded, etc. ; to suits touching defects in cattle ; 
to suits over damages inflicted by game ; to claims arising 
^ from cohabitation outside of wedlock; and to proceedings in 
forced sale, levy, etc.* Certain controversies in bankruptcy, 
not assigned to the Landgericht^ also fall within the jurisdic- 
tion of the AmisgericJU^ The competence of the Af9Us- 

> SiGB. 1 138. 

* lUehlsatiwaU Kann, 10 Deuisek4s lUchi^ edited bgr W. Gdetae, Berlin, 
1903, 11. p. 535. » GVG. I 23. 

* See II ZX2-XI4, 139, Law of i May, 1889, revised wording of aoMay, 
i89S(i?GB/.p.8zo). 

N 
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gericJU is further regulatedi in civil matterSi by a number 
of provisions of the Law of Judicial Oi^ganization and the 
Code of Civil Procedure, which bring various matters within 
the jurisdiction of this court.^ 

The great majority of criminal cases within the jurisdic- 
tion of the AnUsgericfU is tried by the SchdffengerictU, yet in 
certain cases where the chaige is mere trespass, and the act 
is confessed, the AnUsgericfU may, with the consent of the 
prosecuting attorney for the State, try the case and decide it 
without summoning the Schdffen. The same holds with 
reference to cases of simple stealing under the forestry laws.' 
Moreover, there is a great mass of business connected with 
the preliminary proceedings in criminal matters, which is 
transacted by the judge of the AnUsgericfU without reference 
to the lay members of the SchdffengericfU. The Schdffen- 
gericlU is erected purely for criminal matters and its com- 
petence extends to all misdemeanors and petty offences, the 
penalty for which does not exceed three months' imprison- 
ment, or a fine of six himdred marks, or both; slander; 
bodily injiuy; thievery; embezzlement; destruction of prop- 
erty; where the value of the thing stolen, embezzled, or 
destroyed does not exceed twenty-five marks ; the receiving of 
stolen goods; infraction of the police regulations respecting 
field and forest; etc. Certain criminal cases may also be 
assigned to the SchdffengerictU by the Criminal Chamber of 
the LandgerictU, on motion of the public prosecutor at the 
opening of trial,* where it is to be assumed from the circum- 
stances of the case that no penalty will be imposed exceeding 
three months' imprisonment, or a fine of six hundred marks, 
or both. 

* See GVG. | 34; CPO. » 645, 675. 680, 685, 609, 689, 764, 8a8, 8481 
899» 9X9» 94a- 

» StPO. I aix, a. a. » See GVG. i| 29, 7$. 
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n. The LandgerictU. — The LandgerichU are collegiate 
courts, composed of a president and a number of associate 
judges.^ Tlie number of judges and the extent of the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the court are determined by State law. 
Each LandgericlU must be divided into civil and criminal 
chambers.' The president of the court presides over the 
full' bench. A director presides over each chamber. The 
president of the court, however, presides over one of the 
chambers as well as over the full bench, and makes his choice 
as to which chamber he shall preside over before the opening 
of the fiscal year. The assignment of the directors to the 
various chambers is made by a majority vote of the president 
and directors in joint meeting. Should there be a tie, the vote 
of the president decides.* The president, the directors, and 
the oldest member of the court in term of service constitute 
the Praesidtum. It is the task of the Praesidium^ before the 
fiscal year opens, to distribute the business of the year 
among the chambers, to assign the several members of the 
court to the various chambers, and to appoint alternates in 
case necessity for them should arise.^ Every judge of the 
court must be a member of some chamber. He may be a 
member of more than one. The assignment of judicial busi- 
ness within the chamber is made by the director of that 
chamber. The Civil Chamber must be made up of at least 
three members, including the judge, while the Criminal 
Chamber must have five members in order to proceed to 
trial, though as a court of appeal in misdemeanors and in 
private complaints it may sit with three members. 

On the nomination of the president of the Oberlandes- 
gericfU, certain members of the LandgericlU may be appointed 
by the State Administration of Justice as "examining judges" 
(Untersuchungsrichier). The number appointed isdetermined 

>G7G. I58. >/Ntf.|59. •Ibid. I 61. «7Mf. {163,63. 
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by the needs of the court. The appointment is for the fiscal 
year. The examining judge is competent to open and con- 
duct the preliminaiy investigation in criminal matters.^ 
Appointment to the position of e xamining judge does not 
exclude membership at the same time in one of the Civil 
or Criminal Chambers of the Landgerichi. 

When an AnUsgerichi is located at a considerable distance 
from the Landgerichi^ by order of the Minister of Justice a 
Criminal Chamber may be constituted in connection with the 
Amisgerichi, and may be territorially competent for the dis- 
trict covered by that particular AnUsgerichl or by several 
AnOsgerictUe. This Criminal Chamber is made up of 
members of the Landgerichi or out of the judges of the 
AnUsgerichU in the district A judge is summoned by the 
Minister of Justice permanently to preside over the chamber. 
The determination of the number of judges of the AnUs- 
gerichU or of the Landgerichi who shall sit, in addition to the 
presiding judge, as members of the chamber, as well as the 
specific suimnons of the judges for such service, is regulated 
by the laws of each several State. The appointments are 
for the year. To these Criminal Chambers may be assigned 
the jurisdiction of a regular chamber of the Landgerichi^ 
either wholly or in part. The fixing of the limits of com- 
petence and of the boundaries of its territorial jurisdiction 
lies with the State Administration of Justice.' 

When the State Administration of Justice hokb a need to 

' GVG. i 60; StPO. i 282. 

* In Prussia the activity ol these Chambers extends as a court of first 
instance to all cases within the jurisdiction of the LandgeridU, So far as 
the actual trial is concerned, all dedsaons outside the actual trisl are reserred 
for the LandgmchL As an appellate court, the detached chambers are 
limited to those cases which may be heard by the Criminal Chambers of the 
Landgericht with only three member^ ij$. to misdemeanors and private 
complaints. 
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exist, Chambers for Conunerdal Matters {Kamtner fUr 
Handelssachen) may be erected in comiection with the 
LandgerichU for the whole district covered by the Landgericht 
or for limited portions of the same.^ These Chambers for 
Commercial Matters are simply a species of Civil Chamber 
of the Landgerichl with a special material competence; in 
other words, the erection of these Chambers involves merely 
a legal distribution of the legal business within the same 
court of first instance^* The activity of the Chamber for Com- 
mercial Matters is always the exception. It arises only when, 
in regular procedure before the Civil Chamber of the Land^ 
gericlUy a motion is made by one of the parties to refer the 
case to the Chamber for Commercial Matters. There is no 
special procedure for suits tried in these Chambers. Their 
competence extends to those civil suits at law assigned to the 
Landgerichl as court of first instance, in which complaint is 
made against a merchant as defined by the Code of Com- 
mercial Law, with respect to transactions which are com- 
mercial transactions for both parties; suits arising out of 
matters of exchange within the meaning of the Law of Bills of 
Exchange, or suits growing out of certain specified papers;* 
suits based on certain legal relations in commercial matters ; * 

* For Ktenture on the subject of Commercial Courts, see Voigtel, 27«&fr- 
skhi dtr LUerainr det HandeUgerkkis, pp. 196 ff. 

' The authority to erect these Chambers for Commercial Matters is found 
in GVC, I xoo. The original proposal was to create Handslsgenchie 
— Commercial Courts — as a peculiar kind of regular judicatory, with a 
considerably wider competence. A sharp opposition developed in the debate 
on the draft of the GVC, and after much discussion the present arrangement 
was adopted. 

'See I 363, HamddsgeidiAuck. Such papers as mercantile instruc- 
tions and obligations, freight-bills, warehouse-bills, etc. 

^For example, legal relations between the members of a commercial 
company, or between the company and its members, etc.; matters pertain* 
ing to the use of the firm name, trade-marks, samples, models^ etc; tzmn»- 
actioDS with agents, etc. 
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and suits over the rebate of dues collected by zeason of tbe 
Imperial Stamp Tax Law.* Whatever the nature of the suit, 
the Chamber for Commercial Matters becomes possessed of 
it only on motion of one of the parties.' 

The Chambers for Commercial Matters may have their 
seat within the territorial jurisdiction of the Landgerickl^ and 
may be located even in places where the Landgmchl is not 
seated. The erection of such chambers is deteimined 
by the judicial administration of the State according to its 
estimate of the need. The State also fixes the nimiber of such 
chambers to be created and establishes the bounds of their 
local jurisdiction. While, therefore, the territorial juris- 
diction of the chamber cannot exceed that of the Landgericht, 
it may be much less. The Chamber for Conunercial Matters 
may be located at the seat of the Amisgerichl. In such case, 
however, the chamber acquires no vital cormection with the 
AnUsgericJU. It still remains a division of the Landgmchl. 

The Chamber for Commercial Matters is composed of a 
presiding judge, appointed from the Landgerichly and two 
laymen, known as HanddsriclUer or commercial judges. All 
members of the chamber possess the same right of vote. The 
office of Handdsrichier is an honorary one. No salary is 
attached to it, nor do these commercial judges receive any 
recompense or remuneration for travelling expenses. The 
commercial judges are appointed for a term of three years and 
are eligible for reappointment. They are nominated by 
those bodies which are organized to represent the mercantile 
classes. The State decides by law what bodies shall be per- 
mitted to make nominations and what organ of the State shall 

^ GVG. i loi; JtStempag^s. \ 43. 

* No such chambers are found in the higher courts. Appeals from the 
chambers go to the ObeHandesgencfU and RMugpHchl and follow the 
oouzse of other dvil suits oa appeaL 
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make the appointments.^ While no imperial law makes the 
acceptance of the office compulsory, as in the case of (he 
Schdjfen^ there is no imperial legislation forbidding the State 
to make the acceptance compulsory. In fact, Prussia and 
Hamburg have made laws to that efifect. Any German is 
eligible to the office who is, or has been, registered as a mer- 
chant or the superintendent of a stock company in the Com- 
mercial Register, has completed the thirtieth year of his age, 
and lives in the district in which the Chamber for Commer- 
cial Matters is located. Persons who, by reason of a judicial 
decree, are restricted in the administration of their property 
cannot be appointed to the office of commercial judge. Be- 
fore entering upon his duties the Handelsrichier must take 
the oath of office. During the term of their service the com- 
mercial judges have, with respect to their office, the same 
rights and privileges which are accorded to judicial officials. 
They are State officials ' and as such are subject to discipline. 
Unlike the Schdffm, they may be tried as officials under the 
Code of Criminal Procedure.' Shouki a conunerdal judge 
lose one of his qualifications to office during his term of ser- 
vice, he is to be removed by the Civil Senate of the Oberlandes- 
gerichl after due hearing.* 

For the trial and decision of criminal matters, Schwur- 
gerichUf or juiy courts, meet periodically "bei dm Land- 
gericlUmJ* Although, according to the system of courts, 
these Sckwurgerichte belong to the Landgerichtmj neverthe- 
less the connection is a very loose one.* They are not per- 

* In Pnistia the nominations are made by the Chambers of Commerce 
and Merchants^ Associations. The king nuJces the appointments. 

* See Laband, III. p. 458* 

' They are not, however, professionai servants of the State, and the rules 
touching the promotion, transference, and retirement of State officials do not 
apply. 

* GVG. i 117. • Laband, m. p. 4x0. 
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manent courtSi but meet at stated periods fixed by the laws 
of the State or by the State Administratioii of Justice.^ 
The SchwurgericfUe are composed of three leanied judges, in- 
cluding the presiding judge, and twelve jurors — Geschwo- 
renen — summoned to decide the question of guilt The 
presiding judge is appointed for each session by the president 
of the Oberlandesgerichif and is selected from Ihe members of 
the Oberlandesgerkhl or from the members of the Land- 
gerichl located in jurisdictional territory of the Oberlandes- 
gerichl. The aUemaU presiding judge as well as the re- 
maining judicial members of the court are appointed by the 
president of the Landgerichl from the members of the Ijind- 
gtrichL* 

The office of juror is an honorary one and can be assumed 
only by a German.' The rules governing the competence to 
serve and the summoning of Schdffm apply also to jurors/ 
The fixing of the number of jurors to be assigned to each 
Schwufgericht and the distribution of the jurors among the 
various Amlsgerichi districts is the work of the State Adminis- 
tration of Justice.* The list of persons eligible for duty as 
Schdffen^ as made out by the committee to which reference 
has been made in discussing the selection of these officials, 
serves also as a list from which the jurors are chosen. Out 
of the list from which the Schdffen are to be selected, the 
committee chooses a number of persons competent to do 

* In Pnisiia the time for beginning asitting of the Sehvmrgerichievi&nd 
by the president of the Obe^ndesgeriehU, As a rule a session of the Sckwut- 
geriehu shaU not exceed two weeks {AUgtm. Vtrjug. of as May, zSSs, JMBL 
p. 146). 

»GVG. H8x-«3. 

* lUd. i 84. 

* Ibid, i 8$. For qualifications of Sch9ffen see above, p. 175. 

* Ihid. i 86. No one shall be compelled to serve as juror and Sckojfe 
in the same fiscal year. GVG. { 97. 
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jury duty. The number thus chosen must be three times that 
fixed by the State Administration of Justice as needed for the 
district. The selection of the committee is not final. The 
names chosen by the committee form what is known as the- 
"list of noxxanees^^—VorschlagsUsU. This list, together with 
such objections as may have been raised respecting the names 
thereon, is sent to the president of the Landgerichi. From 
this list there is selected finally, in a sitting of the Landgericht 
consisting of five members, including the president and 
directors, the requisite niunber of jurors and aUemaU 
jurors,^ die jurors and alternate jurors being recorded in two 
separate "year lists." From the year list the president of the 
Landgericht^ in an open sitting of the Landgerichi at which 
two members besides himself are present, and in the presence 
of the State attorney, chooses by lot thirty jurors, who form 
the "verdict list" for the single session of the Schwurgericht? 
Out of this verdict list a jury of twelve men is chosen, also 
by lot, certain rights of challenge being given to both prose* 
cutor and defendant at the opening of trial.' Jurors who 
fail to appear are liable to the same ptmishment as Schdffen 
in the same circumstances, and, like Schdffen^ may be im- 
prisoned should an imtruth be set forth in excuse for delin- 
quency.^ The Criminal Chamber of the Landgerichi may 
also decide that single sessions of the Schwurgerichi shall be 

^ In every trial before the Se k wurimckU^ one or more alternate Jurors 
are chosen at the time the regular jury is made up. These alternates sit in the 
case and have all the privileges of jurors. Should a juror be incapaci t a t e d , 
his place is taken by an alternate who has heard the evidence, and the trial 
proceeds. The ahemate has, of course, no active part in the determinaHon 
of the question of guilt unless called upon thus to take the place of an in« 
capacitated juror. 

*GVG. i {89-92. 

' See StFO. \\ syS-aSS. See artlde by the writer in PO. Scl. Qum. 
for D ecemb e r, 1904. 

«GVG. 196; SiGB.%1^. 
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held in places other than the seat of the Landgerkhi} The 
Minister of Justice may also decree that the districts of several 
Landgerichie shall be united in one Sckumrgerichi district, 
and that the sessions of the Sckwurgericki shall be held at 
the seat of one of the Landgerichie.* 

So far as the competence of the Landgerichi is concerned, 
broadly speaking, it extends in dvil matters to all suits which 
are not assigned to the AmtsgericlU} The Landgerichi 
has exclusive jurisdiction, irrespective of the value of the 
object in dispute, in certain claims against the Imperial 
Fiscus and in claims against imperial officials where these 
officials are charged with overstepping the bounds of their 
authority or with neglect of official duty. Further, the laws 
of the State may assign exclusively to the Landgerichi certain 
claims of State officials against the State, based on official 
service, administrative decrees, etc., irrespective of the 
amount involved.^ The Landgerichi serves as an appellate 
court for civil suits tried before the Amisgericht} Complaints 
in bankruptcy proceedings are also brought before the 
Landgerichi. The State may assign to the Landgerichi^ as 
a court of first and second instance, numerous matters of 
^'voluntary'' jurisdiction. 

The Criminal Chambers of the Landgerichi are competent 
as cour($of first instance for the trial of crimes which do not 
fall within the jurisdiction of the Schwurgerichi: crimes 
entailing a penalty of imprisonment in the penitentiary of 
not more than five years, with or without additional penalty; 
crimes committed by persons imder eighteen years of age; 
indecent conduct with persons imder fourteen years of age; 

^ GVG. i 98. > Ihid. i 99. 

* Ibid. I 70, CL X. The Chamber for Commercial Matters is here in- 
chided. 

•Ibid. I 70. s Ibid, i 7X. 
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graver cases of thieveryi etc. As a court of second instance 
the Criminal Chambers of the Landgericki are competent to 
hear appeals from the judgment of the SchdJfengericJU and 
of the Amtsgericht in certain cases.^ The competence of the 
Sckwurgericht extends to the trial of crimes which do not 
fall within the jurisdiction of the Criminal Chambers of the 
Landgericki or the ReichsgericM} An appeal may be taken 
from the judgment of the Schvmrgerichi to die Criminal Senate 
of the Reichsgericht} 

ni. The OberlandesgerichL— The Oberlandesgerichie are 
courts of appellate jurisdiction only. They are collegiate 
courts, divided into Civil and Criminal Senates. The num- 
ber of justices and of senates, the distribution of business 
among the various senates, and the assignment of the mem- 
bers of the court to the several senates are determined by 
State law. At the head of the court stands a president of 
the OberlandesgericfU. Each senate is also provided with a 
president.^ The president of the court, the senate presi- 
dents, and the two oldest members constitute the Praesidkim.* 
In order to hear cases brought before them, the Senates 
must be composed of at least five members, including the 
presiding judge.* 

In civil matters, the Oberlandesgericki hears appeals from 
the judgment of the Landgericki, where the Landgericki is 
the court of first instance, and complaints arising out of deci- 
sions of the Landgericki,^ It also decides certain questions 

> See GVG. i 76, and StPO. | aix, O. a. 

' GVG. i 80. The Schwur g tr ie kt is also competent to tiy crimes com- 
mitted bj die press, where such competence had been assigned to it bjr State 
law prior to the introduction of the GVG., e.g. in Bavaria and WOrttemberg, 
and to a certain extent in Baden and Oldenburg. Laband, III. p. 403. 

•GVG. {136^3. « /M. II X19, ISO. •/Hi. I 111. •Ibid. 1 124. 

* Ibid. I ZS3, z, 4. It may hear complaints against the decision of the 
LoMdgtneki in certain bankruptcy matters. K^nhirsard. {§ 7s, 73. CL 3. 
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and conflicts with respect to jurisdiction in the lower courts. 
In criminal matters the Oberlandesgerichi has the power 
of revision as to judgments of the Criminal Chambers of the 
Landgerichi rendered as an appellate court, and as to judg- 
ments of the Criminal Chambers of the Landgerichi rendered 
as a court of first instance, so far as the revision is based 
exclusively upon the infraction of a legal principle contained 
in the laws of the Siale. The Oberlandesgerichi also hears 
complaints against criminal judgments of a court of first 
instance, where the Criminal Chambers of the LandgericfU 
are not competent, and complaints against the decisions of 
the Civil Chambers of the Landgerichi rendered as a court of 
second instance.^ 

IV. The RnchsgerichL — Tht Reichsgerichi is the sole 
imperial court, and has its seat at Leipzig. It is collegiate 
in its organization, is divided into Civil and Criminal Senates, 
and is composed of a president, the senate presidents, and 
associate justices. The members of the Reichsgerichi art 
imperial officials^ and are appointed by the Kaiser, upon 
nomination by the Bundesrai? The appointments are for 
life, with a fixed salary. The members of the Reichsgerichi 
are entirely exempt from State control. The number of 
senates into which the court shall be divided is determined 
by the Imperial Chancellor.' Seven members of a senate, 
including the president of it, must be present in order to 
render the proceedings valid.^ Where the decision of the 
full court is to be had, or a decision of several combined 
senates, two-thirds of the membership of the court or of the 

* GVG, i i33t a, 3, 5. For further competence ol the Ohtriandu^ 
gtridU see SiFO. \\ 4. ", 13. i4, xS. x9i a;. x7o. 

• OVG^\ ia7» CL 1. 

' At present theze aze 7 Civil and 4 Criminal Senates^ losenate pzesidents, 
and 81 justices. See GVG. \ 126. 
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combined Senates must be present. The number of mem- 
bers must be an uneven one. Should this chance not to be 
the case, the judge youngest in term of service — should there 
be more than one of the same length of term, the youngest in 
age — has no vote in the decision.^ The assignment of the 
members to the various senates, the distribution of business 
among the several senates, the arrangement of substitutes, 
etc., are determined by the Praesidium. The Praesidium 
consists of the president of the Reichsgerichi, the presidents 
of the senates, and the four oldest justices. Judges who are 
not regularly appointed members of the Reichsgerichi may 
not be called in to serve as assistant justices.' The proceed- 
ings of the Reichsgerichi are conducted in conformity with an 
''Order of Business,'' drawn up by the full court and ratified 
by the Bundesrat.* 

In civil suits, the Civil Senates of the Reichsgerichi are com- 
petent to hear and decide complaints against the decisions of 
the Oberlandesgerichi.* They may also revise final judgments 
of the Oberlandesgerichi rendered as a court of second in- 
stance.* In order to support a revision it must be shown 
that the decision is based upon an infraction of an imperial 
law or a law whose operation extends beyond the jurisdiction 
of the court from whose decision the appeal is niade.* The 

'GVaii39' »7W<.||i33,i34. 

' Ibid, i Z4t. Compare Ptodamation of the Imperial Chancellor, 
S April, x88o {CeniraMaU, p. 190), and Proclamation of as July, 1886 
{CentnMaU, p. 300). 

* GVG, 1 135. a. CPO. I 568, CI. a, 4. 

' In suits involving property claims, a revision is permissihle only when 
the value of the property thus involved ejxeeds 1500 marks, unless a question 
of lack of jurisdiction arises, or a question of the regularity of the remedy 
or of the aUowableness of appeal, or unless the suit touches a matter within 
the exclusive Jurisdiction of the Landgericki, no matter what the value ol 
the property in dispute may be. 

* See CPO. II 545, 54^ 547, 548. For certain exceptions, see Kais. 
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Civil Senates may also decide certain questions which may 
arise touching the subordinate courts: controversies over 
local jurisdiction, questions as to what court is competent in 
cases where the regularly competent court is prevented from 
hearing the matter, conflicts of competence between several 
courts, etc.* 

The Criminal Senates of the Reichsgerichi are competent 
to hear, as court of first and last instance, cases of high treason 
and treason against a State, so far as these crimes are directed 
against the Eaisef or Empire* as well as cases of betrayal of 
military secrets.' Further, the Criminal Senates have the 
power of revision as to judgments of the Criminal Chambers 
sitting as courts of first instance, so far as the revision is not 
based exclusively upon the infraction of a State law. They 
may also revise the judgments of the jury courts.' 

The Reichsgerichi is also competent to hear appeak from 
the Consular Courts in both dvil and criminal matters,* 
and appeals from the decisions of those officials in the Pro- 
tectorates who are invested with judicial powers.' It sits 
as a court of first and last instance in certain matters of con- 

Verard, of aS September, 1879 (RGBL p. 999), in connectioQ with the Pzodar 
matioii ol zz April, z88o (RGBL p. zoa), also laws of Z5 March, z88z (RGBk 
p. 38), 94 June, z886 {RGBL p. 207), and 30 Maxcfa, Z893 {RGBL p. 363). 
RGer. has also jurisdiction, as appellate court, in certain matters of "Tolun- 
tary" jurisdiction. 

* See CPO, 11 4S» CI. z ; 36, 650^ 6$!, 676. 

' See Law of 3 July, Z893 {RGBl, p. 305), |i z and 3. In such cases 
the First Criminal Senate conducts the preliminary examination, and the 
trial is had before the Second and Third Criminal Senates. GVG. {{ 
Z36, CI. z, z ; Z38, and { Z2 of the Law of 3 July, Z893. 

' GVG. { Z36, Cls. z, 3. See also GVG. | Z36, CL s. A revision can 
be supported only on the plea that the judgment Is based upon an infraction 
of law. S^PO. I 376. For certain other matters which come before the 
Crimizud Senates, see SiPO. if zs, Z3, 14, Z9, Z5, 37. 

^ KonndargerichtOarkeUgesgiM of 7 April, Z900 (RGBl. p. sz3)» I' Z4. 

* Seh9Ugg^feiisges9ig of 3$ July, zgoo {RGBL p. 8Z3), } s. 
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sular jurisdiction, where the consul refuses judicial assist- 
ance provided in the Law of Judidal Organization, or where 
a person, acquitted in certain proceedings, sues for damages.^ 
The Reichsgericht is also an appellate court with respect to 
decisions of the Imperial Patent Office as to the invalidity of 
a patent or as to its withdrawal. 

When one Civil Senate wishes to dissent from the decision 
of another Civil Senate or from a decision of the imited Civil 
Senates on a question of law, or where one Criminal Senate 
wishes to dissent from the decision of another Criminal Sen- 
ate or from the decision of the united Criminal Senates 
as to a point of law, the matter in dispute is to be brought 
in the one instance before the united Civil Senates and in 
the second instance before the united Criminal Senates. 
Where, however, a Civil Senate wishes to dissent from a deci- 
sion of a Criminal Senate, or from a decision of the united 
Criminal Senates, or where a Criminal Senate wishes to dis- 
sent from a decision of a Civil Senate or from the decision of 
the imited Civil Senates ; or where a Senate, Civil or Criminal, 
wishes to dissent from a decision of the whole court, the 
question of law is determined by the court in plenum. 

V. The Judiciary. — The judicial institutions of Germany 
are based upon imperial law: the GerictUsverfassungs- 
geseta of 27 January, 1877, with the revision of 20 May, 1898. 
All judges in the four classes of courts ahready considered 
are appointed^ and certain qualifications are demanded by 
law of those who would exercise the functions of the 
judicial office.' 

^ Konsuiarg. G. i 18^ in connection wiUi GVG. i x6o^ CL z, and | 159, 
a. t. 

* For literature on the subject of the judicial office in Gexnumy, see 
Jahfhmeh der PrtussisektH Cknchlsverfasstmg, 94 Jahrg. 1900^ {| 7, xo^ 
s8 ff. The best discussion from the standpoint of constitutional law is found 
in La b and, Skuisnehi des DeiOschM lUiehs, 4th edition, 1901, m. pp. 535 if. 
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In fixing by imperial legislation the requirements for digi- 
bility to a judgeship, instead of leaving the matter to the de- 
termination of each several State, the Commission of Justice 
for the Reichstag simply carried to a logical conclusion cer- 
tain ordinances already placed upon the statute book. A 
uniform procedure, both dvil and criminali had been provided 
for the whole Empire, in the Civilprazessardnung of 30 Janu- 
ary, 1877, with ^^ amendments of 17 May, 1895, and in the 
Siraffrozessardnung of i February, 1877. The Commission 
therefore argued that the law regulating the judicial institu- 
tions of the Empire, while it made no attempt at a complete 
organization, but sought rather to lay down the principles 
necessary to a harmonious operation of the laws of procedure^ 
could not well dispense with general provisions touching the 
professional training and position of the persons in whose 
hands were to be placed, to a preeminent degree, the adminish 
tration and application of those laws of procedure. The 
Report of the Sixth Commission of the Reichstags 1898, says : 
'* Agreeing with the views expressed by the various speakers 
in the general debate of the Reichstags the Commission has' 
well-nigh unanimously held it to be a logical necessity arising 
out of the ordinances establishing the civil and criminal 
procedure, to lay down, under the title 'The Judicial Office,' 
at least the minimal requirements for eligibility to the office 
of judge in the German Empire, and to prescribe those 
indispensable guarantees of judicial independence, which no 
German judge may ever be without. Sections i-ii (of the 
Gerichtsverfassungsgesetz), adopted by the Commission, 

See also Von Rdnoe, SiaaUreehi des DttOtchen Rnehs, ad edition, 11. pp. 9 ff.; 
Zorn, Siaaisr. d. D. Rfiehs, 11. pp.365 ff.; Schulse, DeitUehet SkuUsr. 
i 199; Hanel, Deuisehes SUkOsr, L pp. 711 ff.; Von R6nne-Zom Siaaisr, d, 
Premss. Mon. 5th edition, I. { 12, m. A, | 43. Also Rintelen, Genekiskof 
mid JuiUaverwaUmig^ ad edition, 1889; MiiUer, Freuss, JuttmmwaUmig^ 
5th edition, 190X ; Pfaffeioth, Jahrb.d. D. Gerkhlsverfassung, 7 Jahrg., 1898. 
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make no attack on the judicial sovereignty of the individual 
States; at any rate, they go no farther in the organization 
of the judiciary than the ordinances regulating procedure 
require. They attach themselves to legal principles that 
have existed in Germany from old time, and they are essen- 
tially borrowed from the prevailing law of ihe greatest 
Gennan State. ... If imperial legislation is called upon 
to map out for the judge the dvil and criminal procedure 
which he must follow, and to define the judicial authority, it 
cannot possibly leave the several States free to settle, perhaps 
in ways wholly variant, the question of the preparatoiy train- 
ing of the judge, and his place in the life of the State over 
against the governments and the people*"^ 

In the GeHchtsverfassungsgesetSf therefore, imperial leg- 
islation has fixed the minimum of requirement for exercis- 
ing the functions of a learned judge. The law, in other 
words, has drawn the line below which the qualifications of 
that person may not fall who would be eligible to the judicial 
office in any one of the r^^lar courts in Germany. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of this law the German judge reaches 
the bench only after passing two rigid examinations.' The 
first examination must be preceded by a three years' study 
of law in a university, out of which period three semesters 
at least must have been devoted to legal study in a German 
institution. The Gerichtsverfassungsgesetz does not pre- 
scribe the conditions of the examination nor stipulate the 
particular subject upon which the candidate is to be tested. 



* BeridU der 66 Ko m m iss ion d. BHchUags {Drmcks. d* Rekkstags, 9 Leg. 
Per. 5 Scss. Nr. 240). 

*GVG. 1 9, CI. z. AttorneTS must also peas these ezaminatioEis before 
tfaey are admitted to practice. Of couise the passing of the examinatioiis 
detemiines meiety the questioci of eligibilitj. It creates no daim to the 
oflSoe of Judge as of xight 
o 
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These matters are left to the legislation of each individual 
State.* 

Between the first and second examinations at least three 
years must intervene. This period is to be spent in service at 
court, with an attorney, and, if so desired, with the Public 
Solicitor. Such service is not optional with the candidate. 
It is compulsory. It will be at once apparent that an embar- 
rassing situation might arise for an ambitious young ''jurist,'' 
who, however zealous he might be, could find no attorney 
disposed to set him at work. This point was brought up by 
representatives of the Bundesral in the debate over the draft 
of the proposed Gerichisverfassungsgesetz. These gentle- 
men declared that the provisions of the law could not be 
carried out with any degree of certainty owing to the &ct that 
there was no compulsory legislation attached which would 
force the attorney to take the embryo lawyer as his assistant 
It was proposed, therefore, by the representatives of the Bund- 
esrat that service with an attorney should not be required 
of the candidate, but should be optional. This proposition 
was rejected by both the Reichsiagskammission and the 
Reichstag. The awkwardness of the situation has been 
relieved, however, by incorporating into the law regulating 

' In Prussia the law provides that the first ezsmiDation shall take place 
before a commissioii of the OherlandesgeHcfU in Kdnigsberg, Beiiin, Stettin* 
Breslau, Naumburg, Kiel, Celle, Cassel, or C5ln. The subject-matter 
covers both public and private law, as well as the general principles ol politi- 
cal science. The examination also aims to test the positive knowledge 
ol the applicant, his insight into the nature and historical development of 
legal relations, as well as to determine whether the candidate, on the whole, 
possesses that general legal and political training requisite in his future 
profession. In Prussia, one who has passed the first examination is appointed 
"Referendar" by the president of the Oberlandesgtrieht in whose district 
he is to be employed, and, since his position is now an official one, the oath 
is administered. One who has paaoed the second examination is known 
as an "Assessor.'* On the training of the Rsforendar see Daubenspeck, 
D» jwistkhe VorhenUmngsdietUi m Pnussm^ Beilin, 1900. 
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matters pertaining to attorneys — the RechlsanwaUsordnung 
of July I, 1878 — a section which declares that an attorney 
is bound to furnish opportunity for practical work, as well 
as guidance, to ''jurists'' who are engaged in their pre- 
paratory service.* 

It has been remarked that the GericfUsverfassungsgesOB 
determines only the minimal requirements for eligibility to 
the judicial office. While no State, by its legislation, may 
demand of its candidates less than the law of the Empire lays 
down as the minimum, any State may demand more, and as 
much more as it pleases. Each State may increase the length 
of time to be spent in university study prior to the first ex- 
amination, or the period to be passed in service preparatory 
to the second.' Prussia, for example, requires an inter- 
vening period of ftmr years between the first examination and 
the second, this time to be spent in service connected with 
the courts, with an attorney and with the attorney of the 
State. The work of the Referendar is to be so distributed 
that he shall gain an insight into the operation of all branches 
of judicial activity, and such a practical facility therein as may 
be requisite for the independent and efficient administration 
of the office to which he is looking forward.* 

*■ RechlsanwaUsordnung, | 40. See comments on this ordinance by 
Sydow, 4th edition, Berlin, 1900. See also Volk, Die Reckisanwaltsord. /«r 
d. D. Reich. Ndrdlingen, XS78. 

' But no State may reqvdre a greater number of examinations than iwo, 
Stnickmann and Koch, Komm, s. CivilproB-Ord. II. p. 479, note 7. 

* The emplo3rment of the Referendar in Prussia is as follows: 9 months' 
service with an Amtsgerichi having not more than 3 judges, z year in the 
Landgericht, 4 months with the attorney for the State, 6 months with a 
lawyer and notary, 9 months in an AnUsgerichi and 6 months in an Ober' 
landesgerichi, Referenddre who^ by their conduct, prove themselves un- 
worthy, or who do not make proper progress in their training, may be dis- 
missed from service by the minister, without further procedure, after the 
chairman of the Board of Provincial Service has been heard. See | S4, 
Law of 21 July, 1852 (G5. p. 465). 
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The time devoted to preparation in one State of the Empire 
may be counted in every other State, whether it be spent in 
university study looking toward the first examination or 
in service with a view to the second examination. Further, 
he who has passed the first examination in one State may be 
admitted in every other State to the intermediate service in 
anticipation of the second examination and, when that ser- 
vice is fulfilled, to the examination itself.* There is no com- 
pulsion, however, upon one State to give credit for the period 
of service or study spent in another. The wording of the 
law is ''may,'' not ''shall.'' The GericfUsverfassungsgesets 
merely empowers the Administration of Justice in any State 
to admit the validity and sufficiency of the work done, and 
examinations held, in other States. As a matter of fact, 
several States make the passing of the examinations within 
their own territory an absolute condition to the assumption 
of the judicial office. A proposition to the effect that there 
should be compulsory reciprocity between the States in this 
respect was rejected by the Commission of the Reichstag 
on the ground that, owing to the lack of a uniform law 
regulating the whole subject of examinations, there could be 
no adequate guarantee that the examinations required by the 
different States would be of equal value. Accordin^y, the 
recognition by one State of the examinations held in another, 
and the estimate to be put upon the preparatory service per- 
formed there, lie whoUy within the discretion of the State 
Administration of Justice.' 



> GVG, I 3. Attempts towazd teeming a unifonii systein of ezamiii*- 
tions in all the States^ made in the Rriehsiag of ai May, 1878 (see 51teii. 
Ber. p. Z476), and in the commission i^;>pointed to diaft the new GVG. (see 
Kom. B$r. d. RTK. von i8g8, pp. a ff.)f wexe without xesult See also 
Schmidt, Lihrb. 1 39. 

' See Struckmann und Koch, p. 480, notes a and 3 to | 3, GVG* 
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Every regular public teacher of law in a Gennan univer- 
sity is eligible to the judicial office.* In other words, the in- 
stallation of a man as IviSl professor of law in a German 
university is regarded as equivalent to the required prepara- 
tion and examination.' Moreover, '' whoever has acquired eli- 
gibility to the judicial office in one of the States is also eligible 
to every judidal office within the German Empire, so far as 
the law (i.e. the imperial Gerichisverfassungsgeseis) makes 
no exception." * An important doctrine is here laid down. 
In some of the States, notably Pnissia,^ promotion to the 
higher positions on the bench was made contingent on certain 
conditions: a specified length of service in the lower courts, 
the attainment of a certain age, the passing of special examina- 
tions, etc. All State laws of tfiis nature are mped out by the 
imperial legislation which declares that a man eligible in one 
State to the judicial office is eligible to every judicial office 
within the Gennan Empire. The GeridUsverfassungs- 
gesetM has made a single exception. In addition to his 
having attained eligibility to the judicial office in one of the 
States a judge of the ReichsgericlU must have completed the 
thirty-fifUi year of his age-* 

Two general principles are laid down by law for the avowed 
purpose of securing the independence of the judiciary : (i) the 
judicial power shall be exercised only by cauriSt and (2) these 



* GVG. 14. Comptie also 1 13$, SiPO. 

* "Autsirmrdeniliehs Proj§s$o¥m*' and " Pnvaidpmiim'* do not come 
within the provisions of the Uw. 

* GVG. i 5. There is no contradiction here to what has been diKussed 
in the text with reference to crediting work done in another State. While 
no State is compelled to dedare a man eligible on the basis of work done 
elsewhere, jet when one State has pronounced a man eligible, no other State 
can question its action. 

* Law of IS March, 1869 (iVnof. G09etMMmml. 483), || a, 3, and 5. 

* GVG. ii»7, ex. 2. 
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courts shall be subject only to the law.^ As to the signifi- 
cance of these clauses in the law, the MoHvm say:' — 

''The assignment of the jurisdiction to courts, by imperial 
legislation, has, over against the ezbting rights of the indi- 
vidual States, a negative significance in two directions: first, 
the meagre traces, still existing in Germany, of the customary 
influence of the Landesherr upon the course and decision of 
suits at law, are wholly extinguished, and, in the second 
place, the administration of justice is fundamentally sepa- 
rated from administration in generaL 

''(i) That judicial supremacy, by force of which State 
power has to establish and maintain legal order within its ter- 
ritory and administer legal authority, appertains to the sev- 
eral States themselves. The new legblation (referring to the 
GericfUsverfassungsgeseiM then being debated) would make 
no breach in this judicial supremacy so far as ei^rdse of 
rights on the part of the individual State is concerned. After 
the passage of this law, as before it, the judicial power is to 
be referred back, for its source, to the supreme authority of 
the State. The State courts must operate as deputized by, 
and under the authority of, the ruler of the State. But every 
active personal interference of the sovereign in the admin- 
istration of justice, all 'cabinet justice' — which political 
science has long regarded as unpermissible and which, in 
fact, has been actually done away with in almost the whole of 
Germany — is excluded by the declaration that the ordinary 
jurisdiction is exercised by courts, and by courts alone. . . • 

" (2) In more recent times it has been a generally recognized 

> GVG. I I. See PretokoU der JusUMkommission d. D. Rriehstags, 
Beilin, 1876, pp. 73-76; Kom,Ber. pp. 7-9; Sten. Ber. 2 Leg. Per., a Seat. 
Z874-75, pp. ays ff. Also Wach, Handb. d, D. CwUproussardmrng^ I. p. 
309 H.; Schmidt, Lehrb. d. D. CPO. | 25; Bunaen, LeM, d. D, CPO. | 2. 

* BsgrUndimg des EfUwurfs III {Dmcks, d, Rrickttags, 2 Leg. Per., 2 
Sess. 1874-75 stt No. 6). 
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principle that the judicial office, whose duty is the admiois- 
tration of law and equity, and which, from its very nature, can 
have no authority above it other than that of the law, should 
not be administered by officials who, at the same time, are 
called upon to exercise that kind of rule over the citizens 
of the State which must have regard for considerations 
of governmental policy, and who cannot be guaranteed, 
in like measure, that security of position through imre- 
movability from office, which is desired in a judicial 
official."* 

Two or three provisions of the GericfUsverfassungsgeselx 
are intended to secure the personal independence of the ju- 
diciary. In the first place, the judges are appointed for life.' 
With respect to the members of the Reichsgericht — the only 
one of the regular courts which is purely imperial — the ap- 
pointments are made by the Kaiser on nomination of the 
Bundesrat} The matter of the appointment of the judges 
of the other courts, as well as the determination of the mode 
of installation, is left to the constitutional law of the several 
States.* Moreover, the judges receive a fixed salary, that is 
to say, a permanent, irrevocable salary, which cannot be 
subjected to arbitrary withdrawal or diminution. The 
recei\ing of fees is absolutely barred.* If, however, the judge 
is permitted to hold another office at the same time, in ad- 
dition to the judgeship, the receiving of some form of remu- 
neration other than that of the fixed salary attached to the 
judicial office is not excluded. Whether, and to what extent, 
a judge may assume such a ** Nebenami,^* is, with respect to 

* Compare Voo Rttnne, op. cil. p. 15; Von Rttnne-Zoni, op, cU, | za, 
HI. A, I 43, 1, z ; Zoim^ op, eU, p. 4x2. 

* GVG. (6. • /M. ( 137, CL X. 

* In Prussia and Bavaria, #.^., it is provided by the AmfiUinmgi$ia9 
t. GVG.t that ail judges shall be appointed by the king. 

•CFG. J 7. 
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the members of all courts other than the Rtichsgerichi, a 
matter for the State legislation to decide. So far as the judges 
of the ReichsgericlU are concerned, the matter is settled by the 
ReichsbeatfUengesetM of March 31, 1873, § x6: ''No im- 
perial official shall, without the previous consent of the 
highest imperial authority, assiune an additional office or 
additional employment to which a continuous remuneration 
is attached, or carry on a business. The same consent is 
required for the entry of an imperial official into the directo- 
rate, or into the administration or supervisory council of 
any company operated for gain. Such consent will not be 
granted, however, in so far as the position is directly or in- 
directly bound up with a reward. A concession once granted 
may be revoked at any time." * 

Perhaps the strongest guarantee for the personal inde- 
pendence of the judiciary is found in that section of the law 
which declares that "no judge shall, against his will, be per- 
manently or temporarily removed from office, transferred to 
another place, or retired, except by judicial decision and on 
groimds and according to forms prescribed by law." ' If the 
State Administration of Justice, however, changes the or- 
ganization of the courts, or defines anew the districts of the 
same, it may also provide for such involimtary transfers 

^ RMubeamlengesetMf I x6 (RGBL p. 6z). See GesetBSttmmhmg 
fUr d. D. Reich. 4 Aufl. I. 342. Compare for PniasiA, Kab. Ord. 13 Juljr, 
Z839 (GS. p. 235); Law of 30 April, 1856 (G5. p. 297); AG. s. GVG. 24 
April, 1878, 1 zz ; Gewerbe-Ord,, Z7 January, Z854 (G5. p. 4z), | Z9; Vtrcrd, 
far d. neuen LandesUik, 23 September, 1867 (GS. p. z6zo); RgUhsggw.'- 
Ord. of 26 July, Z900 {RGBL p. 87Z), | Z2, CI. 2; Law of 10 June, 1874 
(GS, p. 244); Tumau, op. cU. 1. pp. 42 £F.; Von ROnne-ZcMm, cp, cd. 1 43» 

n. 

* GVG. I 8, a. z. Thissection is drawn in imitation of Art 87. CIs. 2 
and 3, of the Pzeuas. Verf. Urkunden, and contains the principles which the 
German jurisU designate as the" UnabseiwbareU "and" UnversdMbarhfU "of 
the judidaiy. 
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as the reorganization necessitates, or even for involuntary 
removals under grant of full salary.' 

The conditions of the law requiring that removals, transfers, 
or retirements shall be made only by judicial decision, on 
legal grounds and according to legal forms, are not met 
when such action is based on ordinances of the ruler, or on 
decrees of the State Administration of Justice. There must 
be actual legislation, imperial or State, behind the transaction* 
On the other hand, it is apparent that such a matter should 
not be left exclusively to the discretion or good pleasure of the 
judiciary. Hence, in those States where no law on the subject 
exists, the judiciary cannot take the matter into its own 
hands. It would seem that State legislation must step in.' 
This section of the Gerichisverfassungsgeselz covers cases of 
removal as a disciplinary measure (EfUhdmng), as well as 
mere removals with no disciplinary character (Entfemung). 
The arbitrary ousting of a judge from his office by an ad- 
ministrative authority on the vague groimd that ''the interests 
of the service" require it — which, as Laband observes, 
means ''according to the pleasure of the administrative 

* GVG. I 8, a. 3. On motion of the chairman of the RnehUag$' 
Kommitsion of 1875, it was expressly dedazed that those pioYisions in the 
Uws of the several States whereby a judge on reaching a certain age may be 
pensioned on full or partial salary, should remain undisturbed. 

> This is the view of Struckmann and Koch, note 5 to | ^,GVG. Laband* 
however, III. p. 454, note 5»says: ** Solange ineinem Bund^staat ein solchet 
GeseU nicht erlassen ist, bleibt die Geltung des | 8 suspendirt" | x^* 
EinfAhrunggtsOM, GVG., says: "Die Bestimmungen Qber das Richteramt 
im I 8 des GVG. treten in denjenigen Staaten, in welchen Vonchriften 
far die richterliche Entscheidung Qber die Enthebung eines Richters vom 
Amte Oder aber die VerMtsung eines Richters an eine andere Stelle oder in 
Ruhestand nicht bestehen, nur g^eichseitig mit der landgesetzlichen Rege- 
lung der Disdplinarverh&ltnisse der Richter in Wirksamkeit." This sectbn 
owes its existence to the Rnchsiagskommission of 1875 and was occasioned 
by the arrangements in some German States, especially Bayem, where no 
regular disciplinary process before judicial authorities exists. 
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boaid/^ is made impossibk. No mere considerations of 
policy can be set up as a justification for such a removal 
or retirement. While any change may be made with the con- 
sent of the judget none can be made against it, save by or- 
derly judicial process, based on law and not on ordinance.^ 

The judges are protected, therefore, from the arbitrary 
action of the State Administration of Justice, and, in all 
cases of disciplinary prosecution, have a daim to a legal 
hearing and to a judicial decision. No nonn is laid down by 
imperial legislation, however, with respect to the infliction of 
disciplinary penalties, nor is there any imiform regulation of 
the disciplinary law touching judicial officers. Not even 
the most general principles are laid down by imperial legis- 
lation determining the grounds on which suspension, re- 
moval, or dismissal may be permissible, establishing the rules 
of disciplinary procedure or fixing the constitution and com- 
position of the disciplinary boards. In all these matters the 
autonomy of the several States is practically imrestricted, 
being bound only by the formal limitation that action shall 
follow the way of legislation, not that of mere arbitrary 
decree or ordinance.' 

The members of the ReichsgericlU occupy a different posi-^ 
tion from that held by the other judges, so far as their rela- 
tion to the disciplinary laws of the States is concerned. A 
temporary suspension from office takes place, according to 
law, when a member of the ReichsgericlU is arrested pending 
investigation, and continues during the period of such deten- 
tion. Moreover, a member may be temporarily suspended 
from office by the full bench of the ReichsgericlU^ after hearing 
the attorney for the Empire, if trial has been begun against 

* The only exception to this rule has already been mentfaned in a preoed« 
ing paragnph. 

' See Laband, IIL pp. 454 ff. 
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such member on a criminal charge.^ The removal of a 
member, together with loss of salary, may be effected by a 
pronouncement of the full bench of the Reichsgericht, the 
attorney for the Empire having been heard, if such member 
has been sentenced to punishment for a disgraceful act, or to 
imprisonment for more than a year.' If a member of the 
Reichsgerichi, because of bodily infinnity or weakness of 
physical or mental power, becomes permanently incapacitated 
for office, but nevertheless does not apply for a retirement, nor, 
though requested to do so, sees fit to comply within a speci- 
fied period, such member may, after both he and the attor- 
ney for the Empire have had a hearing, be retired by the 
action of the full bench of the ReichsgericJU.* 

* GVG. i zap. That is» if the memher is chaxged with a crime or 
misdemeanor, not merely with a trespass. Such a temporary wsptanoa 
does not involve loss of salary. 

' Ibid. I 128. 

* IM, II 130, X31. In case of retirement, the member receives a 
certain portion of his salary as yearly pension. This pensbn, up to the com- 
pletion of the tenth year of service, amounts to If of his salary, and in- 
creases at the rate of A each succeeding year up to the completion of the 
fiftieth year of service. The period of service is reckoned from the day on 
which he entered the public service, whether of the Empire, of a State or 
Commune, or in the State, as attorney. 



CHAPTER X 

ALSACE-LORRAINE AND ITS RELATION TO THE 

EMPIRE 

In the Peace Preliminaries between the German Empire and 
France, on the 26 Februaiyy 187 1, the cession of Alsace- 
Lorraine definitely fixed the international status of that 
territory and determined its relation to all other States, in- 
cluding France. Article x, CL i, of the Peace Preliminaries 
declares that ''France renounces, in favor of the German 
Empire, all her rights and title to the territory lying east of a 
boundary line hereafter designated." Clause 2 fixes the lines 
referred to, while CI. 3 adds: ''The German Empire shall 
possess this territory forever, in full sovereignty and with all 
the rights of ownership." By this act all the interests of 
France in Alsace-Lorraine passed to Germany, and the actual 
possession of the territory effected by conquest in August, 
1870, was formally recognized. 

The settlement of the question as to the status of Alsace- 
Lorraine with respect to international law served merely to 
raise the question as to its status with respect to constitutional 
law. The terms of the Peace Preliminaries determined the 
relations of the territory to third Powers, but it did not, and 
could not, determine its relations to the German Empire. 
Here was a problem which touched the internal organization 
of the Empire. By the fortunes of war, Germany found her- 
self possessed — one might well say, rq[)ossessed — of a 
considerable territory, for the disposition and administration 
of which the Imperial Constitution made no provision. The 
adjustment of the new fact to the theory of die Constitution, 
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tbe mortising of the new acquisition into the old order of 
things, was the task laid upon German jurists and statesmen. 
In the solution of the problem, three ways were open : to 
erect the new territory into a State with powers and rights 
equal to those possessed by the other federated States; to 
incorporate Alsace-Lorraine into the territory of one of the 
existing States ; or to hold it as a pure imperial territory — not 
a State, but a territory under the sovereign control of the 
Empire and administered by organs of the imperial govern- 
ment, wholly independent of any and all of the federated 
States as such.^ At no time was the idea held, at least to any 
extent, of making Alsace-Lorraine the twenty-sixth State 
in the Union. Too many political objections stood in the 
way, though such a proceeding could have been carried out 
by means of a constitutional amendment. The third solu- 
tion of the problem seemed to present the fewest number of 
difficulties, — the retention of the territorial status, under the 
immediate control of the Empire. It was therefore chosen. 
For such a relationship, however, the Imperial Constitution 
made no provision. It recognized no part of the Empire 
which was immediately subject to the central authority or 
which was to be looked upon as simply the object of imperial 
powers. The Constitution, on the contrary, assumed that 
between the individual territories with their people and the 
imperial power, a State power was interposed, and that each 
State into which the territory of the Empire or its population 
was organized, was a subject of rights, a member of the Em- 
pire, and as such had a share in the Empire itself.' It is 
evident that the theory upon which the federal organization 
of the German Empire is builded — the theory of mediate 
government through the States — could find no application to 

> H&nel, SUuUsr. I. p. 824; AnachQts^ in HdU-Kohkr, II. p. 559. 

> Laband, II. p. 198. 
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Alsace-Lorraine unless that territory should be erected into a 
State. But where a territory is governed wholly and exdu* 
sively by the central authority; where setf-govemment and 
autonomy, in the sense in which these words apply to federated 
States, are wanting; where the laws are not laws by the ter- 
ritory, but laws by the central government far the territory, 
the federal idea fails. This is precisely the situation in 
Alsace-Lorraine. The relation between tiiie Empire and Al- 
sace-Lorraine is not that of a federal government to one of 
its member States, but that of a unitary State toward one of 
its provinces. And this must always be the relation between 
a federal State and its territories. True, a territory may be 
granted large powers of self-government, but, unlike the pow- 
ers of self-government exercised by a State under a federal 
form of government, these powers are not original, but de- 
rivative. The federal government gave and the federal gov- 
ernment may take away. 

The German jurists and statesmen harbored no fond 
delusions with respect to the newly acquired territory and 
the Imperial Constitution. The Constitution did not extend 
to these annexed districts ex propria vigare. It had no 
footing or operation there, until it was carried there ex- 
pressly by imperial legislation. This fact is clearly recog- 
nized in the ''Law concerning the Union of Alsace-Lorraine 
with the German Empire," of 9 June, 1871.^ This law, after 
declaring that the land acquired from France by cession was 
forever united to the German Empire, fixed a date on which 
the Imperial Constitution should go into effect there. It 
says : "The Constitution of the German Empire shall go into 
effect in Alsace-Lorraine on z January, 1873.' By order of 

* RGBL p. 913. 

* Afterward ci te ndc d to i Janoazy, 1874, by the Law o| 90 Jone^ 1879 
{RGBl p. 308). 
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the Emperor, with the consent of the Bundesrat^ individual 
parts of the Constitution may be introduced earlier/ The 
amendments and additions which may be necessary require 
the consent of the Reichstag. Artide 3 of the Imperial Con- 
stitution shall go into effect at once/' ' In other words, ''the 
Constitution was made for the States, not for the territories/' 
and it enters the territories only when carried there by 
federal law. Under the German system of federal govern- 
ment, the extension of the Constitution, as an Imperial Con- 
stitution, into Alsace-Lorraine, would be illogical in the 
extreme, unless the territory were erected into a State or in- 
corporated in the territory of one of the States already exist- 
ent. The introduction of the Imperial Constitution into 
Alsace-Lorraine took the form of an imperial law. This 
law can be amended or repealed at any time without the 
consent of Alsace-Lorraine.' 

The introduction of the Imperial Constitution into Alsace- 
Lorraine did not simplify the relations of that territory, 
either with respect to the Empire or to the several States 
of the Union. Many difficulties have arisen in determining 
the exact position of Alsace-Lorraine and in administering 
the territory. A federal State which recognizes no part of 
its territory as existing in any form other than that of one 
of the federated States, acquires territory which is not a 
State at the time of its acquisition and which the central 
government has no intention of erecting into a State. The 
pivotal theory of the German federal system demands organ- 
ization into States which shall serve as the medium through 
which the central government acts. Nevertheless, the new 
territory is administered and governed immediately by the 

* See Triepel, QiteUensammiting, p. zii, note 5. 

* Law of June 9, 1871 (RCBl. axa), | 2. 

* See in this connection H&nel, Staalsr. p. S54. 
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federal government; the Conistitutioni intended only for 
"States/' extends there, and in many respects the annexed 
territory is treated as if it were actually a "member of the 
Bund.*' As a matter of fact, of course, Alsace-Lorraine 
is not a State, nor is it, like the Territories in the United 
States, a "State in the making/' "Neither with respect 
to the Empire, nor with respect to foreign States, is Alsace- 
Lorraine an independent subject of sovereign rights, with 
constitutional powers and obligations. It is bgically no 
State, but a part (BesiandUil)^ an administrative district, 
of the Empire. . . • The contrast between the territory 
and the member States of the Empire coincides exactly with 
the contrast between a decentraUzed unitary State and a 
federal State." * 

A glance at the historical development of the organization 
of this acquired territory will serve to make its position in 
the Empire more dear. In considering the evolution of its 
territorial government five periods may be distinguished, 
each of which must be briefly discussed. 

z. The period of military dictatorship from August, 1870, 
to June, 1871. This period must also be subdivided into 
two minor ones: (a) from the date of occupancy by the 
German troops, 14 August, 1870, to the cession of the territory 
by France to the German goverrmient, 26 February, 187 1 ; 
(b) from 26 February, 1871, to the Law of Annexation, 
9 June, i87r, which went into effect 28 June, 1871. 

(a) During this time the government of Alsace-Lorraine 
was administered by a military governor-general, appointed 
by the king of Prussia, and acting, not in accordance with 
the principles of the North German Constitution, but with 
the principles of international law touching such cases. 
Alsace-Lorraine did not cease to be French territory through 
^ lAbandy 11. p. 199. 
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the mere act of occupation by hostile troops and through 
the assumption of military control by the commanding 
officer of those troops. The power of France was suspended 
in the territory and French legislation for the territory 
was exdudedi in the districts actually occupied. In such 
districts, the commander-in-chief of the German army, or 
his appointee, had the right to exercise the authority usually 
exercised by the State, subject only to the limitations fixed 
by international usage.' Nor was the occupied territory, 
during the war, subjected to the German State, the Empire, 
which was erected only on i January, 1871. It was simply 
in the military power of the allied German forces. ''In 
the invested districts, therefore, the king of Prussia, as 
commander-in-chief of the German forces, exercised author- 
ity based not on constitutional law, but on international 
law. So far as the government of this French territory 
was concerned, he did not exercise the power of the German 
State, but of the French State. Hence the ordinances 
issued during the occupation are to be regarded, not as 
acts of the German Empire, but as acts of the German com- 
mander-in-chief, carried out in place of the French sover- 
eignty at that time suspended." * 

(b) On the conclusion of peace between Germany and 
France, no immediate change took place in the govern- 
mental organization of the ceded districts. The govern- 
ment of Alsace-Lorraine was, however, put upon a different 
legal foundation. It no longer rested upon a military basb, 
but upon a legal basb created by the transfer of the territory, 

* The occupatkm, therefore, did not, ipso facio, annul the French Uwt in 
force, nor diasolre the general organixatioQ of the territoiy occupied* It 
did not destroy private obligntions. A new power took the place of the 
French State, and carried on the government as already organized, so far 
as it could be done consistenUy with the conditions. 

' Laband, II. p. 237 and note 2 to same. 
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with all rights and title therein, by treaty to Germany. 
Through this treaty the status of Alsace-Lorraine with 
respect to third Powers was definitely fixed. Its status 
with respect to the Empire was a matter of Gennan consti- 
tutional law. By the terms of the treaty Alsace-Lorraine 
did not become a State, nor was it even incorporated into 
the German system of States. Prior to the conclusion of 
the treaty it had been simply an integral part of a unitary 
State. The mere act of signing the treaty did not give it a 
character which it did not possess before. The sovereignty 
of France was exchanged for the sovereignty of Germany, 
but Alsace-Lorraine was iK>t raised thereby from a province to 
a State. The govenunent which had been temporarily set 
up during the period of military occupation, continued after 
the conclusion of peace, imtil, on 28 Jime, 1871, Alsace- 
Lorraine became formally aimexed to the German Empire 
by imperial legislation. 

2. The second period, from 28 June, 187 1, to 31 December, 
1873, may be termed the period of imperial dickOorship^ or 
the dictatorship of the Kaiser. The key to this period is 
furnished by the Law of 9 June, 1871, — the Law of Annexa- 
tion. By the terms of the Peace I^liminaries, 26 February, 
1871, the full sovereignty over the ceded territory, as that 
term is understood both in international and constitutional 
law, passed to the German Empire. The Peace Prelimi- 
naries could not determine the relations of the ceded territory 
to the Empire except so far as those relations fell within 
the scope of international law. The Law of 9 June, 187 1, 
did not determine the position of Alsace-Lorraine in the 
Empire in explicit terms which gave no room for dispute. 
The law is silent upon the direct question of the status of 
the new territory with respect to the imperial system. If, as 
we have seen, Alsace-Lorraine was no State prior to the 
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cessioni it could scarcely be assumed that the bare act of 
cession gave to this territoiy, ipso fack>, a constitutional 
character which it did not before possess. By the transfer 
of sovereignty from France to Germany, Alsace-Lorraine 
did not become the subject of new powers, but it became 
subjected to a new power, which possessed the sole right, 
at its own discretion, to deteimine what the organization and 
status of the territory should be. It became subject to 
imperial authority. Whatever governmental powers are 
exercised in Alsace-Lorraine are imperial powers, rooted 
in the sovereignty of the Empire and derived from it. In 
this respect, Alsace-Lorraine stands upon a footing wholly 
di£ferent from that upon which the several States of the 
Empire rest. The relation of Alsace-Lorraine to the Empire 
after its annexation was precisely that which it bore to 
France before annexation. That is, the relation was not 
federal in its nature, but unitary. By the Law of 9 Jime, 
187 1, Alsace-Lorraine did not become a member of the 
Empire, for the members of the Empire are States^ and Alsace- 
Lorraine was not a State. It became possessed of none of 
the rights belonging to the several States and growing out 
of their membership in the Empire. The fact that the 
Law of Annexation fixed also a date at which the Imperial 
Constitution should go into e£fect in the acquired territory, 
showed conclusively that the Constitution did not extend to 
the annexed districts ex propria vigore, and that such rights 
as did exist were rights based on law, not on the Constitution ; 
were rights granted, not reserved. 

The first clause of § 3 of the Law of 9 Jime, 1871, 
declares the State-power in Alsace-Lorraine shall be exer- 
cised by the Kaiser. Under this provision the government 
of Alsace-Lorraine immediately took on a strongly mon- 
archistic aspect. The power, both legislative and executive. 
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was concentrated in the hands of the Kaiser. It must be 
borne in mindi however, that as wielder of the State-power in 
Alsace-Lorraine, the Kaiser was not acting at all in his own 
name or in his own right. The power was delegated power, 
and the Kaiser exercised it solely as an oigan of the Em- 
pire. Alsace-Lorraine was imperial territory, and whatever 
authority was exerdsed there was imperial authority, carried 
into effect by imperial organs. The Kaiser is not the ruler 
of Alsace-Lorraine, in the sense in which he is ruler 
of Prussia, nor is Alsace-Lorraine in a '* Persanalunion'^ 
with the Prussian State.^ The Kaiser is simply an impe- 
rial organ, exercising imperial power, in an imperial terri- 
tory. 

In centralizing the legislative and administrative powers 
in Alsace-Lorraine in the hands of the Kaiser, the Law of 
9 Jime placed certain limitations or checks upon its exercise. 
These limitations were operative both in the sphere of ad- 
ministration and legislation. Thus, for example, CL 2 
of § 3 says: ''Up to the time when the Imperial Constitu- 
tion shall go into effect, the Kaiser shall be bound by the 
consent of the Bundesral in the exercise of the legislative 
power, and in the contracting of loans or the assumption of 
guarantees for Alsace and Lorraine, which shall involve 
any burden upon the Empire, he shall be bound by the 
consent of the Reichstag also." Moreover, by the provisions 
of § 4 of the law, ''the ordinances and decrees of the 
Kaiser need for their validity the counter-signature of the 

' Laband, II. p. 305. "Elsaas-Lothringen ist demnach keine Monarchies 
demi es hat keinen pexB6nlichen Landeaherm, und esist ebenaowenig dne 
Republik, denn die Gesammtheit der Elsaaa-Lothringer ist nicht das Sub- 
ject der Staatsgewalt. Esisiein BestandteU oder Pravint des lUiehes. Daa 
Subject der Staatsgewalt in Elsass-Lothringen ist das Reich, d. h. die Ge- 
sammtheit der sum Reich vereinigten Staaten in ihier begrifflichen 
Einheit, in ihier staatlichen PenOnlichkeit." Ibidf pp. 303-304. 
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Imperial ChanceUor, who assumes thereby the responsibility." 
The Imperial Chancellor became, through this provision, 
the sole, supreme head of the administration in the imperial 
territory in all branches, and urith him, of coiurse, the 
Chancery Office, with its various departments, became 
charged with the regulation of matters pertaining to the 
territorial administration. 

By the Law of 30 December, 1871, § V & i^w feature 
was added to the administrative organization of Alsace- 
Lorraine, in the person of the president (OberpraesiderU)^ 
whom the law designates as the "highest administrative 
authority in Alsace-Lorraine, with his official seat in Strass- 
burg." Section 6 of the law assigned to this president a large 
sphere of activity in the immediate administration of the 
internal affairs of the territory, in addition to which the 
Imperial Chancellor was ''empowered to hand over to him, 
wholly or in part, the authority which was exercised by the 
ministers imder the French laws stiU in force." More- 
over, § 5 of the law grants to the president the super- 
vision of the various administrative boards in the territory, 
as well as of the officials subordinate to them, together with 
the task of seeing that the laws and ordinances are executed 
and the administration properly carried on. The president, 
further, acted in the capacity of an administrative court 
in deciding differences arising between the boards sub- 
ordinated to him and in passing upon complaints and deci- 
sions of inferior administrative authorities, or in submitting 
such complaints or decisions to the Imperial Chancellor. 
The president had under him, of course, such a number 
of counsellors and assistants of various sorts as the business 
laid upon him seemed to require. 

As to the legal position of the president, Laband says: 
> GBl. fur EI.'Loth. iSya, No. 2, p. 49. 
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"He was occupying the constitutional position held by a 
minister; he was not in a constitutional sense responsible; 
he had no power to act as the representative of the Imperial 
Chancellor; he could countersign no ordinances of the 
Emperor; he was bound to obey the instructions of the 
Imperial Chancellor relating to the administrative service, 
and stood imder his supervision. The law, § 4, calls 
him the highest administrative authority in Alsace-Lorraine. 
He was not, however, the highest administrative authority of 
Alsace-Lorraine in any single department, but was sub- 
ordinate, in every relation, to the Imperial ChanceUor, 
as the actual head of the administration. ... He was a 
higher instance for the whole internal administration; he 
was competent for almost every ordinance which belonged, 
under the existing law, to the jurisdiction of the Ministry; 
upon him was laid the fixing of the territorial budget, the 
preparation of the drafts of laws and ordinances, the a»n- 
mimication of instructions and service-notices to the district 
presidents and other district authorities. But he was 
intrusted with the greater part of these fimctions only by 
an administrative order of the Imperial Chancellor. Legally 
he was without any responsibility of his own, and, as regards 
the Imperial Chancellor, he was not independent. As a 
result, the Chancery retained its full significance in all matters 
which were reserved by special ordinance to the jurisdiction 
of the Imperial Chancellor, or which, on accoimt of their 
importance, must be brought to his knowledge and decision. 
There were, accordingly, two Ministries at the same time, 
the one superimposed upon the other: the presidency , 
whose advantage lay in its mastery of details and in its 
more accurate knowledge of local persons and relations, 
and the Imperial Chancery, whose advantage lay in its 
larger legal power and in its closer touch with the central 
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Boards of the Empire, as well as with the Bundesrat and 
ReUhstag:' » 

On the 2^ May, 1871, the Bundesrat created a special 
committee for Alsace-Lorraine, which to-day forms the 
ninth of the Standing Committees of that body. 

Like the period of military dictatorship, the dictatorship 
of the Emperor was also a transition period, and was so 
intended. The law which provided for it fixed also the 
date on which • the strongly concentrated, monarchical 
form of organization in Alsace-Lorraine should give place 
to another arrangement, by the introduction of the Imperial 
Constitution into the territory. 

3. The third period extends from i January, 1874, to 
38 May, 1877, at which time the Law of 2 May, 1877,' 
went into efifect. With the introduction of the loiperial 
Constitution into Alsace-Lorraine on i January, 1874, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Law of 25 Jime, 
1873/ an essential change took place in the constitutional 
position of the Kaiser. The monarchical concentration of 
power in Alsace-Lorraine came to an end. The legislative 
power no longer lay in the hands of the Kaiser alone, with 
certain requirements as to the consent of the Bundesrat 
and Reichstags but it passed to the hands of those organs 
which, under the Constitution, were competent to legislate 
in matters falling within the jurisdiction of the Empire as 
such, viz. the Bundesrat and Reichstag. The power of the 
Kaiser was no longer dictatorial. It dwindled to the mere 
engrossment and publication of the laws, ^th the intro* 
duction of the Constitution, the right of the Kaiser to sanction 
the laws vanished, and his veto power, which he had pos- 
sessed in the second period, disappeared also. From this 

' Laband, IT. pp. aiS, 2x9. ' RGBl. p. 491 ; Triepel, p. 213. 

' RGBh p. x6z ; Triepel, p. 156; GBl. fwr Et.'Loth. p. 131. 
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time on, the sanction of the laws lay in the hands of the 
Bundesrai alone.* The Kaiser retained one right, however, 
which was not conferred upon him by the Imperial Con- 
stitution. This right is set forth in the Law of 25 June, 
1S73, § 8: ''Even after the introduction of the Imperial 
Constitution, and until such time as the matter shall be 
otherwise regulated by law, the Kaiser may, with the consent 
of the Bundesrai^ and while the Reichstag is not in session, 
issue ordinances which shall have the force of law.'' Such 
ordinances could not conflict with the Constitution or 
with the imperial laws in force at the time, they could be 
issued while the Reichstag was not in session, and must be 
laid before that body at its next session for its action. More- 
over, the Law of 25 June provided for the election of fifteen 
members to the Reichstag from Alsace-Lorraine. 

So far as legislative competence is concerned, the intro- 
duction of the Imperial Constitution into Alsace-Lorraine 
removed the line of division which had split the general 
territory of the Empire into two spheres of legislation. The 
general legislation of the Empire extended to all the affairs 
of the new imperial territory, not only to those matters 
which fall within the genereil competence of the Empire, 
but also to those which, in the several States, are reserved 
for State legislation. No line of demarcation was drawn 
between the legislative competence of the Empire and the 
legislative competence of the territory. For in the imperial 
territory there existed no power but imperial power, and 
hence there was no lawgiver for Alsace-Lorraine save the 
Empire itself. As the Law of 9 June, 1871, § 3, CI. 4, 
says, "After the introduction of the Imperial Constitution, 
until such time as the matter is otherwise regulated by impe« 

> Laband, II. p. 250^ note x ; Hftnel, Staatsr. p. 897; StrOber, in ArchHf 
/. d, 9. Rgeht, I. p. 662, note 68; Meyer, Siaalsr. p. 429. 
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rial law, the power of legislation, even in those affairs which, 
in the several States, are not subjected to the legislative author- 
ity of the Empire, shall belong to the Empire." No limita- 
tion, therefore, such as was laid upon the legislative action 
of the Empire iKith respect to the indi\idual States, bound it 
with respect to Alsace-Lorraine. 

No change was wrought in the administrative oiganiza- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine by the introduction of the Imperial 
Constitution. On the 29 October, 1874, however, the Kaiser 
issued a decree* having for its subject-matter the erection of 
ap advisory Territorial Conmiittee for Alsace-Lorraine. 
By the provisions of this decree, the Imperial ChanceUor was 
authorized to construct a Territorial Committee by calling 
upon the three District Assemblies — Upper Alsace, Lower 
Alsace, and Lorraine, — each to elect ten of their nimiber, 
as well as three substitutes, to serve on the committee. The 
term was fixed at three years, but should a member lose his 
seat in the District Assembly in the meanwhile, his mem- 
bership in the committee also lapsed. The sessions of the 
committee were not to be public, and the Kaiser reserved 
the right to determine the time and place of its meeting. As 
the opening paragraph of the decree explained, the purpose 
for which the conunittee was created was to give expert 
advice on such drafts of laws as might be laid before it, 
touching matters concerning Alsace-Lorraine, which were 
not reserved by the Imperial Constitution to the legislation of 
the Empire. The territorial budget was submitted to this 
committee. BiUs to be presented to this committee were 
brought to its notice by the president (OberpraesidefU\ 
who was authorized to attend its meetings either in person 
or by representative. The president, or his representative, 

* GBl. f. El.'Leih, p. 37 ; BCBL for 1877, p. 493, as appended to Law at 
3 May, 1877. Also Tliepel, p. 2x3. 
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must be heard at any time upon their request. The advice 
of the committee was had before a bill was laid before the 
competent legislative bodies for final deteimination. It 
should be noted, however, that this securing of the advice 
of the Territorial Committee was purely permissary. It 
was not obligatory. The competence of the Committee 
was merely advisory and in no degree legislative. As Laband 
puts it : " This decree has created no principle of law (ReclU- 
saiz); it has primarily the significance of an instruction 
merely. Even without the decree, the government would not 
have been restrained from securing expert advice on drafts 
of laws, and on the other hand, the obtaining of such advice 
was not raised to the character of a legal requirement in 
territorial legislation."^ It is very evident, however, that 
the creation of such a committee, even though it possessed 
no legal powers, served to strengthen the position of the 
president. 

4. The fourth period begins with the Law of 2 May, 1877,* 
which marks a significant step toward a larger degree of 
independence on the part of Alsace-Lorraine, particularly 
in legislative matters. By the provisions of this law, the 
Territorial Committee, wbich up to this time had possessed 
advisory powers only, became a fixed and important factor 
in the legislation of the territory. "Territorial laws for 
Alsace-Lorraine, including the annual territorial budget, 
shall issue from the Kaiser, with the consent of the Bundesrat, 
when the TerrUarial CommUUe, erected in accordance with 
the imperial decree of 29 October, 1874, shall have cath 
sented to the same^^ 

* Laband, II. p. a 19. 

* Law respecting the Tenitoiial Legidatlon of Aliace-LoixBin^ RGBl 
p. 491; Tricpd, p. 213. 

* Law ol 2 May, 1S77, | z. 
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Several things should be noted with respect to the Law of 
2 May, 1877. In the first place, a distinction, hitherto non- 
existenti is drawn between imperial competence and territorial 
competence in territorial legislation. Perhaps it were more 
accurate to say that two distinct fields were recognized in 
which the legislative power of Alsace-Lorraine operated. 
The passage of the Law of 2 May, 1877, did not in any wise 
aflFect CI. 4 of § 3 of the Law of 9 June, 1871, which de- 
dared that after the introduction of the Imperial Constitution 
into Alsace-Lorraine, the legislative power in that territory, 
even in matters which, in the several States, did not fall 
within the competence of the Empire, belonged to the Em- 
pire, until otherwise provided for by imperial law. For 
§ 3 of the Law of 2 May, 1877, expressly states that the 
issuance of territorial laws in the form of imperial legisla- 
tion is reserved. The competence of the Empire is, there- 
fore, in no wise limited by this law. A form of legislation is, 
however, introduced, other than that provided for by the 
Imperial Constitution, in matters affecting the ierriiary. 
Laws passed by the regular legislative factors of the Empire, 
for the Empire at large, would extend also to Alsace-Lorraine ; 
but, by the terms of the Law of 2 May, 1877, a line of demar- 
cation was drawn between the affairs of the Empire in general 
and those of Alsace-Lorraine in particular. No change 
was effected in the State-power operating in the territory. 
It was still the power of the Empire alone. But under the 
new juristic character of the Territorial Committee, a dis- 
tinction arose between the laws touching the internal affairs 
of Alsace-Lorraine, and those concerning the Empire as a 
whole, and, therefore, concerning Alsace-Lorraine as a part of 
that whole. In other words, a distinction was made beween 
laws made in Alsace-Lorraine, and laws made simply for 
Alsace-Lorraine. As to the nature of these laws, Laband 
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has this to say : ^ " Territorial laws for Alsace-Lorraine are at 
present still imperial laws, ix. laws sanctioned by the Empire. 
Territorial laws for Alsace-Lomdne are prcvincial laws of 
the Empire for Alsace-Lorraine, in matters whichi so far as 
the rest of the Empire is concerned, are excluded by the 
Imperial Constitution from the competence of the Empire. 
For territorial laws of this sort, the Law of 3 May, 1877, pre- 
scribes a special form, but, so far as the nature and consti- 
tutional significance of those laws are concerned, they are 
not, like the laws of the several States, an expression of auton- 
omy, but a manifestation of imperial power. 'Autonomy' 
does not consist of a peculiar farm in which laws come into 
being, but in the independent rigfU to issue laws. Such a 
right presumes a subject to whom it belongs. In the imperial 
territory such a subject is wanting." All laws for Alsace- 
Lorraine, therefore, are imperial laws, but, under the Law of 
2 May, 1877, two ways are provided by which they may be 
issued : the usual way of imperial legislation, which was the 
only way up to the passage of the Law of 2 May, 1877; and, 
secondly, the method set forth in § i of that law, already 
noted above. This latter method became the regular mode 
of legislating for the territory, while the ordinary method of 
imperial legislation was merely a right reserved by the Empire 
for exceptional use.* 
The new mode of legislation intnxiuced by the Law of 

' Laband, 11. p. 351. 

' Kind states the matter thus: " AUe RMuangelegenheUen weiden auch 
for Elsass-Lothzingen durch dtejenigen Organe, in denjenigen Fonnen iind 
mit denjenigen Rechtswiikungen von Relchs wegen geordnet und verwaltet, 
wie dies gemeingQltig die Reichsveifassung voischreibt. Dag^gen die 
elsass-lothzingischen Landesangelegenheiien werden von den Organen des 
Reiches in den bisondenn Oidnungen, in den Fonnen und mit den Rechts- 
wirkungen wahxgenommen, welche die Reichsgesetze oder das Partikulai^ 
recht for Elsasa-Lothringen &«iofidfri vorachzeiben/' SiaaUr, I. p. S2S. 
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2 May, 1877, deviated from the ordinary method of imperial 
legislation in several particulars. The consent of the Reichs- 
tag was no longer necessary even in matters pertaining to the 
territorial budget. In its place stood the Territorial Com- 
mittee, a body elected out of the territory itself, thus pving 
Alsace-Lorraine a positive voice in territorial legislation. The 
factors of territorial legislation now were the Kaiser, the 
Bundesrat^ and the Territorial Committee. Another devia- 
tion manifested itself in the rftle played by the Kaiser in 
territorial legislation. Prior, to the Law of 2 May, 1877, 
following the method of ordinary imperial legblation, the 
laws for Alsace-Lorraine were sanctioned by the Bundesrai 
in accordance with Art. 7 of the Imperial Constitution. Under 
the provisions of § i of the Law of May 2, 1877, legislation 
was not had, as stipulated by Art. 5 of the Imperial Consti- 
tution, through the Bundesrai and Reichstags but through the 
Kaiser^ with the consent of the Bundesrai and Territorial 
Committee. The territorial laws were sanctioned by the 
Kaiser, just as they had been sanctioned by him under the 
Law of 9 June, 187 1, while the Bundesrai^ no longer the law- 
giver proper, was reduced to the level of the Territorial 
Committee, — a body whose consent is necessary to the 
issuance of a law by ^e Elmperor, but whose detenninations 
the Kaiser was not bound to engross and publish.^ 

While the Law of 2 May, 1877, did not affect the admin- 
istrative organization of the imperial territory, certain 
changes which were taking place in the Imperial Chancery 

* "Zwar untencheidet die Fassung des | i die Zusdmmung des Bundes- 
rats von deijenigen des LandesausachuMes durch eine vencfaiedeiie Art der 
Erw&hnung; wirklich entscheidend aber ist allein der Satz, dass dexn Kaiser 
das Placet der Landgesetze zusteht und er nicht rechtlich verpflichUt ist, 
ein vom Bundesrate beschloasenes Gesets auszufertigen und su ¥erktlndi« 
gen." Laband, II. p. 352. The publication of the laws takes place by 
means of a special G$saMiU fUr Elsass-Laihrmgen, 
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were making themselves felt in Alsace-Lorraine. The 
Imperial Chancery began, in 1873, to raise what had hitherto 
been mere " Divisions" of one general office which had devel- 
oped under the Imperial Chancellor, into separate ''De- 
partments/' with a State secretary at the head of each.^ On 
I January, 1877, '^ Division IIL," which had been occupied 
with the affairs of Alsace-Lorraine, became a separate 
Department, known as the "Imperial Chancery Depart- 
ment for Alsace-Lorraine." At the same time " Division IV." 
was raised to the "Imperial Department of Justice." Each 
of these Departments had a Secretary of State at its head. 
On 17 March, 1872,' a law was passed enabling the Imperial 
Chancellor to appoint a substitute, or deputy, who might 
sign for him and assume other responsibilities imposed upon 
the Imperial Chancellor by the Imperial Constitution or by 
law. The heads of the Departments, moreover, were made 
competent to act as such deputies within the jurisdiction of 
the Department of which they were chief. As a result of this 
law, a new instance, so far as the administrative affairs of the 
territory were concerned, was thrust in between the Imperial 
Chancellor and the president. This complicated the position 
of the president very considerably. "The three instances 
which had been created under the laws of the territory and 
of the Empire, had become five. Furthermore, the Depart- 
ments of Administration and of Justice were torn apart and 
assigned to two entirely distinct and separate Boards." ' 

In order to remove the difficulties arising out of this state 
of affairs, a law was passed 4 July, 1879,^ ^^ ^^ going into 
effect of which, on i October, 1879, begins the 

5. Fifth period in the development of the territorial or- 

* See, e.g.. Law of a; June 1873 {RGBl. p. 161; GBl, /. E^L. p. 131); 
Ordinanoe of aa December» 1875 (RGBL p. 379). 

* RGBl, p. 7. • Laband, n. p. aao. « RGBL p. 165; Triepel, p. 9x9. 
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ganization, the system under which Alsace-Lorraine is at 
present governed. The changes made by this law were 
sweeping. The administration of the imperial territory was 
wholly revolutionized. It was entirely dissociated from 
the person of the Imperial Chancellor, the Department of 
the Imperial Chancery for Alsace-Lorraine was abolished, 
together with the office of president, and the seat of all the 
governmental organs of the territory was transferred to the 
territory itself. In order to carry the functions of the De- 
partment for Alsace-Lorraine as well as of the Department 
of Justice, so far as they touched territorial matters, and in 
order to perfonn the duties which had been laid upon the 
president, a board was erected in Strassburg, under the 
name of ''Ministry for Alsace-Lorraine," with a Secretary of 
State at its head.^ 

The Law of 4 July, 1879, made no change in the relation 
of the Emperor to the territory. On the other hand, the 
transfer of the seat of the central administrative authorities 
from Berlin to Strassburg made a severing of the relations 
between those authorities and the Imperial Chancellor nec- 
essary, if the evils which the law was designed to correct 
were to be eliminated* Accordingly, § i of the law em- 
powers the Kaiser to transfer the authority vested in him as 
"Ddegaku^^^ of £he State-power, in Alsace-Lorraine, to an 
official to be known as the *' StaUhaller/' who should be 
appointed and, if needs be, dismissed by the Kaiser, and who 
should have his residence in Strassburg. Moreover, the 
scope of the authority to be thus delegated to the SiaUhaUer 
was to be detennined by ordinance of the Kaiser.' Upon 

* Law of 4 July, 1S79, | 3. 

' See the following ordinances: 33 July, 1879 {RGBL p. 28a); a8 Sep- 
tember* 18S5 {RGBl. p. 373); 15 March, 1888 {RGBL p. 130); ao June, 
1888 (RGBl. p. 189); zi December, 1889 {RGBL 1890^ p. a); 14 March, 
1893 (RGBL p. 137); 5 November, 1894 {RGBL p. 529). 
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the SiaUhalUr were to rest also all those powers and duties 
which had been conferred by law or ordinance upon the 
Imperial Chancellor in matters pertaining to Alsace-Lor- 
raine, as well as the extraordinary powers assigned to the 
president by the Law of 30 December, 1871.^ At the same 
time the number of members in the Territorial Committee 
was increased and its powers enlarged. A Coimdl of State 
was added to the organization of the territory, with advisory 
powers, while the competence of the Bundesrai was restricted 
by the transfer of certain powers heretofore exercised by that 
body to the new ministry. 

Tbe institutions of the imperial territory, as at present 
organized, are the following : — 

1. The Kaiser. — While the State-power in Alsace-Lor- 
raine rests in the Empire, the exerdse of that power is 
placed in the hands of die Kaiser. The legal title by which 
the Kaiser exercises that power is the Law of 9 June, 1871. 
The Kaiser is not the ruler, or monarch, of Alsace-Lor- 
raine in the sense in which the king of Bavaria is monarch 
of Bavaria, for example. Alsace-Lorraine is not an appur- 
tenance of the imperial crown. Whatever authority is 
exercised by the Kaiser, in the territory, is exercised by 
him "in the name of the Empire," never in his own name.* 
The "Landesherr'' of Alsace-Lorraine is the Empire. The 
Kaiser is the ^^Ddegaiar^^ of the Empire. 

2. The SiaUhaUer, or Imperial DeptUy. — The legal title 
of the StaUhaUer rests upon the Law of 4 July, 1879, §§ ^ 
and 2. He is appointed by the Kaiser and is removable by 

> Law of 4 July, 1879, | 2. For Law of 30 December, 1871, see 
GBl. f. £.-jL, X873, p. 49. Section 10 of this law grants certain military 
powers to the president in case the public safety is threatened. TUs sec- 
tion was repealed by the Law of x8 June, 1909 (RCBl, p. sSx). 

' Laband, 11. pp. lar, sai; Meyer» Staaisr. p. 431, note x; St5ber, ep. 
cU, pp. 650 ff., 653, 658. 
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him. The appointment is countersigned by the Imperial 
Chancellor/ as is also the oidinance transferring to him the 
powers of the Emperor. The StaUhalter acts in two capaci- 
ties:— 

(a) He is the personal representative of the Kaiser, when the 
Kaiser sees fit to invest him with the powers exerdsed by 
himself in the imperial territory. The Kaiser is not bound 
to transfer his powers to the StaiihaUer. The matter is 
purely optional with him. But when the SiaUhaller has been 
invested with the governmental powers of the Kaiser in Al- 
sace-Lorrainey he becomes, until such time as these powers 
may be resxmied by the Kaiser, the vice-Kaiser. The powers 
thus transferred by the Kaiser attach to the person of the 
StaUhaUer, not to the office. Hence, when the StaUhaUer is 
hindered in the exercise of his imposed duties, these func- 
tions revert to the Kaiser. When acting as the representative 
of the Kaiser, the SlaUhaUer stands in a position similar to 
that of a ruler, and is, therefore, not responsible constitu- 
tionally nor is his relation a disciplinary one. He is, of 
course, responsible to the Kaiser for the proper fulfilment 
of his duties. The decrees and ordirumces issued by the 
StaUhaUer in his capacity as representative of the Kaiser have 
the same force as imperial ordinances and decrees, and re- 
quire for their validity the countersignature of the Secretary 
of State, who thereby assxmies the responsibility therefor.' 

(6) The SUUthaUer is also an imp^ official. He holds 
the legal position in Alsace-Lorraine which was occupied 
earlier by the Imperial Chancellor and the president.' As 

' As to whether the appointment of a SiaUhaUer is optional with the Em- 
peror see lAband, II. pp. 339 ff ., who declares with right that only the transfer 
of the Kaiser's authority is optional. The appointment of a SUtUhaUiTt 
on the contrary, is obligatory. 

» Law of 4 July, x879» I 4» CI. i. 

* " On the SiaUhaUer aze laid, at the same tine, the powers and duties 
Q 
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an imperial official the StaUhalier is not merely a deputy of 
the Imperial Chancellor within the meaning of the "Law 
respecting the Appointment of Deputies for the Imperial 
Chancellor." ^ ''The SUMhaUer takes the place of the Im- 
perial Chancellor, not as his Delegaiar, but as his successor. 
The competence of the Imperial Chancellor was divided 
into two spheres by the Law of 4 July, 1879 : the compe- 
tence in general affairs of the Empire, and the competence 
in matters pertaining to the imperial territory. The latter 
has been taken away from the Imperial Chancellor and 
handed over to the StaUhalter. The principle of the Im- 
perial Constitution that there is but one Imperial Minister 
has been changed by the Law of 1879. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
have been two: the StaUhaUer is the Imperial Chan- 
cellor for Alsace-Lorraine, just as the Territorial Com- 
mittee is the Reichstag for Alsace-Lorraine.'" While 
acting in the capacity of an imperial official, in other words, 
as the successor of the Imperial Chancellor, as provided in 
the Law of 1879, § 3, the StaUhaUer is responsible. He is 
responsible, however, not to the Territorial Committee, but 
to the Reichstags at least in theory. In practice, nevertheless, 
his responsibility wouU seem to be directed to the Territorial 
Committee. " The StaUhaUer has no relations whatever with 
the Reichstags while the Territorial Committee, in fixing the 
budget, auditing the accounts, and discussing measures, 
petitions, etc., is in a position to criticise the action of the 
government, and to it alone can the government justify 
its acts and establish its propositions." ' Theoretically, the 

imposed by law and ordinanoe upon the Imperial Chancellor in the affairs o< 
Alsace-Lorraine, as well as the extraordinary powers imposed on the presi- 
dent by Sec. zo of the Law of 30 December, 1871." Law of 4 July, 1879, 

> Iaw of Z7 March, 1878 {RGBl. p. 7). 

> Laband, II. p. 339. > IhiA. p. 931. 
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StaUhaUer should countersign the ordinances of the Emperor 
touching the territorial affairs of Alsace-Lorraine, that is, 
touching those matters which in the division of powers under 
the Imperial Constitution would fall within the competence 
of the several States.^ Here again theory and practice do not 
coincide. A law affecting the territorial affairs of Alsace- 
Lorraine, passed, under the reservation contained in § 2, 
CI. I, of the Law of 2 May, 1877, by the legislative organs 
of the Empire, is signed by the StaUhaUer and Imperial 
Chancellor, the latter assuming the responsibility and the 
supervision of the law's execution.' In all those matters in- 
dicated in § 2 of the Law of 4 July, 1879, i.e. in all matters 
wherein the StaUhaUer acts as an imperial official and as the 
successor of the Imperial Chancellor, the State Secretary has 
the rights and responsibility of a deputy of the StaUhaUer^ 
to that degree in which, imder the Law of 17 March, 1878, 
such rights and responsibility are possessed by the deputy of 
the Imperial Chancellor. The right of the StaUhaUer him- 
self to perform any official function which falls within this 
sphere is reserved.' 

3. The Ministry in Alsace-Lorraine, no longer located in 
Berlin as a division of the Imperial Chancery, but, as already 
noted, transferred to Strassbuig, still maintains the character 
of an imperial board, equally with the other imperial Depart- 
ments, such as the Department of the Interior or the Depart- 
ment of Jusdce, not, however, under the Imperial Chancellor, 
but under the StaUhaUer. At the head of the ministry is a 

' Law o£ 4 July, XS79, || a and 4. Cdrnpare also Law of 9 June, zSyx, 
I 3, CI. 4, and Law of 2 May, 1877, {( z and 2, See Laban d , II. p. 
230; Meyer, Siaaisr. p. 43a; Azndt, SkuUsr. p. 754; Kayaer, in Holsen- 
dorfiTs RechiUxikon, III. p. 405; Leoni, Das dff, R, d, Reichhnds Et.'Leih. 
pp. 89, 267 fF. 

' See examples dted by Laband, II. p. 230^ note 5. 

• Law of 4 July, 1879. § 4» CL a. 
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State Secretaryi who, as noted in the preceding paiagiaph, 
in matters where the SUMhaUer acts as the successor of the 
Imperial Chancellori stands to that official as the deputy 
of the Imperial Chancellor, under the Law of 17 Marchi 1878, 
stands to his chief. The ministry falls into various divi- 
sionsi at the head of each of which is placed an Under Sec- 
retary of State. Both the State Secretary and the Under 
Secretaries are appointed by the Kaiser. These appdntments 
are countersigned by the StaUhdUer^ to whom is assigned 
the appointment of the other high ministerial officials.^ 
The details of the organization of the ministry are fixed by 
ordinance of the Kaiser.' The activities of the ministiy 
extend to all the duties kid upon the former Imperial Chan- 
cery Office for Alsace-Lorraine and upon the Imperial Judi- 
cial Office for the administration of Alsace-Lorraine, as well 
as to those duties which fell to the president prior to the pas- 
sage of the Law of 4 July, 1897, together with such further 
enlargement of competence as may have been granted since 
by territorial legislation.' From the ministry proceed the 
various administrative and judicial institutions of the terri- 
tory, with the exception of those which are concerned with 
matters such as the post and telegraph, imperial railroads, 
and the Imperial Bank, which belong to the competence of 
the Empire, and military matters, which are administered by 
Prussia.^ 

> Law of 4 July, 1789, ( 6. The tubozdinate offidals are appointed 
hf the State Secretary. As to the legal relations of these officials, see Law 
of 4 July, Z879, ( 6, CI. 3; also I^band, H. pp. 333 ff.; Hftnel, SiaaUrl 
p. 83r; Meyer, SkuUsr. p. 440, note 4; also Leoni, pp. laS £F. 

* Law of 4 July, 1879, { 5; Ordinance of 23 July, 1879 (GB/. /. JB.-L. 
p. 81), with amendments of Ordinance of 99 July, z88i (GB^. p. 95) ; sz 
April, zSSa (GB/. p. 67); 25 April, Z8S7 {GBL p. 43); z6 January, Z895 
(GB/. p. 3). 

» Law of 4 July, x879» I 3- 

* See Leoni, Das Verfasstmgsnchi von El,'L(Hh. (Z893), pp. 9a ff« 
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4. By the terms of § 9 of the Law of 4 July, 18791 a 
CauncU of SiaU was createdi consisting of the State Secretary^ 
the Under Secretaries, the President of the Supreme Court of 
the territory, the Chief Attorney attached to the Supreme 
Court, and from eight to twelve members appointed 
by the Kaiser for a term of three years. Three of these mem- 
bers to be appointed by the Kaiser are nominated by the 
Territorial Conmiittee. The meetings of the Council of 
State are presided over by the StaUhdUer^ and in case he be 
hindered, by the State Secretary.^ 

The functions of the Council of State are purely advisory 
in their nature, and in no sense legislative or judicial.' It is 
called upon to give an opinion on the drafts of all proposed 
laws and of general ordinances issued for the execution of 
the laws, as well as on matters which may be submitted to 
it by the StaUhaUer. The Law of 4 July, 1879, requires that 
all laws and general ordinances, without exception, shall be 
laid before the Council of State. Should such submission of 
a law or ordinance to the Council of State be neglected, the 
omission would in no wise affect the validity of the measure.' 
The Council of State is no innovation in the organization of 
Alsace-Lorraine. It was rather the revival of an institution 
long and favorably known there — the Canseil d?EUUy whose 
ftmctions seemed specially needed in the peculiar conditions 
existing in Alsace-Lorraine.^ "It will hardly be doubted," 
say the Motiven to § 9 of the Law of 4 July, 1879, 
"that a comprehensive and thorough consideration of the 
propositions to be laid by the government before the legis- 
lative factors is better secured, if the preparation of those 

* Law of 4 July, 1879, | zo. The order o< business is fixed by the 
Emperor. 

' LcgisUtive and other special functions may, however, be granted to it 
by territorial legislation. Law of 4 July, 1879, | 9. 

• Leoni, of, d». p. 96. « Ihid. p. 95. 
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propositions is not left to the individual ministerial depart- 
ments alone, but is handed over for discussion to a body in 
which a knowledge of law and of business, an insight into the 
needs of the territory, and an assured position in life removed 
as far as possible from the struggles of political parties are 
combined. The initiative and prelimLoary draft would 
naturally fall to the minister of the department concerned, 
as a rule, but the necessary testing as to whether the law would 
be useful and practicable, whether it harmonizes with existing 
legislation, what reaction it might have upon interests of the 
territory administered by other departments, and, finally, 
whether the idea has come to the desired expression in the 
wording of the law, — these go beyond the scope of the in- 
dividual department.'' 

5. The BundesrcU is an organ of the legislative power in 
Alsace-Lorraine. According to the Law of 2 May, 1877, 
§§ I and 2, — sections which were not repealed by the Law 
of 4 July, 1879, — laws for Alsace-Lorraine are issued by the 
Kaiser with the consent of the Bundesral, provided the con- 
sent of the Territorial Committee has been obtained to the 
desired measure. It is expressly provided, however, that the 
power to legislate for the imperial territory through the usual 
organs of imperial legislation is specially reserved. Like 
laws of the Empire, therefore, the territorial laws of Alsace- 
Lorraine need for their validity the consent of the Bundesrai. 
It must not be inferred, however, that the position of the 
BundesrcU is the same in both modes of legislation. Accord- 
ing to Art. 5 of the Imperial Constitution, the legislative 
power of the Empire is exercised by the Bundesrat and 
Reichstag, and the consent of a majority in both bodies is 
necessary and sufficient. Such consent being had, the 
Kaiser is bound to engross and publish the law.^ The pre- 
^ RVerf. Axt If. 
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vailing view is that the Bundesrai is the organ in the Empire 
in which legislative power rests, from which the command in 
the law proceeds, and to which the ordinance power is as- 
signed. In the legislation of Alsace-Lorraine, on the con- 
trary, ue. in territorial legislation, the ^^placa** belongs to the 
Kaiser. He it is who, as bearer of the State-power in Alsace- 
Lorraine, exercises the legislative power, as § i of the Law 
of 2 May, 1877, explicitly declares. In territorial legislation, 
therefore, the Bundesrai has no authority other than that pos- 
sessed also by the Territorial Committee. The requirement 
of its consent in territorial legislation is a constitutional 
check upon the power of the Kaiser. Its functions are those 
of a parliamentary body, or "Upper House." * 

The codperation of the Bundesrai^ moreover, is necessary 
in certain administrative business. The govenmient is 
bound to lay the accounts of the territorial budget before the 
Bundesrai J from which body the discharge issues.* The 
compulsory retirement — pensioning — of an official who 
has become permanently incapacitated, by reason of bodily 
infirmity or on account of physical or mental weakness, for 
the fulfihnent of his duties, can, in case the official has been 
appointed by the Kaiser, be ordered by the Kaiser only with 
the consent of the Bundesrai? Ordinances of the Kaiser re- 
specting the erection of disciplinary chambers and the delinea- 
tion of disciplinary districts, are to issue with the consent of the 



* See Stenographic Reports of the lUicksiag, 1879, II- P- <^3>' It is in 
accord with this idea that the power to issue ordinances for the execution of 
Uws belongs to the Kaiser, and not to the Bundesrai. So far as territorial 
laws are concerned, Art. 7, Q. a, of the RVerf. does not operate. Leoni, 
0p. cU. p. 54. 

' Law of 2 May, 1877, { 5. 

' Law of 31 March, 1873, i 66. With respect to the other officials 
the StaUhaUer decides the quesdon of retirement, and his decision may be 
appealed from to the Bimdesrat, See Leoni, op. cU. p. 54. 
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Bundesrai. Moieoveri the Bundesrai selects the membeis 
of the disdplinaiy chamberSi and the order of business in the 
disciplinary boaids is subjected to its approval.^ 

6. r/^ r^mtona/ C^iiiiiffi^i like the whok constitution of 
Alsace-Lorraine, is a creation of imperial law. An imperial 
law called it into being, and so long as the Empire reserves to 
itself the power to give a constitution to Alsace-Lorrainei an 
imperial law may wipe it out of existence. In this respect a 
sharp distinction is drawn between the Territorial Committee 
and the Landlag^ or Chambers, of the several German 
States. Moreover, a further difference is found in the fact 
that the powers usually exercised by the Assemblies of the 
States are not exercised by the Territorial Committee alone 
and exclusively, but are granted to the Reichstag also by the 
reservation in the Law of 2 May, 1877. As a result, the 
coSperation of the Territorial Committee in territorial 
legislation is not a necessaiy one, but an optional one. The 
Territorial Conmiittee is not an integral part of the constitu- 
tional structure of the territory, Hke the Assemblies of the 
States, since it can be put out of operation with no amend- 
ment of the Constitution, at the good pleasure of the govern- 
ment.' On the other hand, the legal position of the Terri- 
torial Committee is not identical with that of a Provincial 
Assembly. It has, under the law, a full right of co5peration 
in legislation and in fixing the budget. It exerdses all the 
rights which usually pertain to the representative body in a 
constitutional State. The territory is not a State, and can, 
for that reason, have no State organs. The powers of the 

^ Law of 3z March, 1873, {{ 87, 91, 9a, 93. See also Law of 4 July, 
1872, { 8. In appeals touching ecclesiastical matten, '^lUkuru v/egm 
Misbrauchs," the Bundesrai decides after examination by its Judicial Com- 
mittee. In this respect it takes the place ol the French CcnstU ^Eiai. 
Law of 30 December, 1871, { 9. 

' Leoni, 0f. cU. p. 60. 
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Territorial Committee are derived wholly from the Empire, 
and its whole existence rests, as already stated, upon imperial 
legislation. It is therefore an organ of the Empire, or, to 
use the words of Laband, a '' special substitute Reichstag, 
which functions in the affairs of Alsace-Lorraine in place of 
the regular Reichstag.** It does not represent a "people of 
Alsace-Lorraine/' It is "the constitutional representative 
of the German people of the Empire so far as that people is 
domiciled in Alsace-Lorraine, and interested for that reason 
in the special affairs of the territory. It is accordingly, in 
contrast with the Reichstag, a special representative of the 
population of Alsace-Lorraine, but just as the Reichstag is, so 
is it also, an organ of the Empire.'' ^ 

The Territorial Committee is composed of fifty-eight mem- 
bers, thirty-four of whom are elected by the District Assem- 
blies out of their own midst,' four are chosen by the Communal 
Councils of the cities of Strassburg, Eolmar, Metz, and Mul- 
hausen, one from each dty,* and twenty chosen by indirect 
ballot from the various Circles into which the territory is 
divided.^ The Kaiser has the exclusive right to call, adjourn, 

* Laband, II. p. 335. JeUinek, on the contrary, '* Siaaisfragmeni$,** published 
in Pesigahe, Heidelberg, 1896, p. 287, declares Uiat the Territorial Committee 
is not an organ o£ the Empire, but of the territory, as a corporation which 
has itself received its organisation through this very Territorial Committee. 
He further claims that the Territorial Committee, by reason of its share in 
the function of legislation, is not the organ of a provincial corporation, but 
a State organ. 

* That is, 10 by the District Assembly of Upper Alsace, zz by the District 
Assemblyof Lower Alsace, and Z3 by the District Assembly of Lorraine. Should 
a member thus elected cease to be a member of the District Assembly during 
the period of his membership in the Territorial Conmiittee^ his membership 
in the comznittee ceases at the same time. Decree of ap October, Z875, CI. s. 

' The Communal Council elects from its own body, and membership in the 
committee ceases with the loss of membership in tiie ooundL 

* The cUy Communis of Kolmar and Mulhatisen are excluded from vot- 
ing in election of members from the Circles of Kolmar and Mulhausen. 
Law of 4 July, 1879, i 13, Election is for three yearly Md, \ 15. 
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and dissolve the Territorial Committee.^ The ministers, 
or their representatives! have a right to be present during the 
transaction of business by the Territorial Q>mmitteei and, on 
their own request, must be heard at any time.' The general 
provisions of the imperial law protecting the members of 
representative bodies apply also to the members of the Ter- 
ritorial Committee.' The spedal provisions, however, which 
concern the members of the Reichstag particularly, have no 
application.^ 

Legislation in Aisace-Loesains 

In Alsace-Lorraine laws may come into being in any one 
of three ways: (i) through the decree of the Kaiser with 
the consent of the Bundesrai and Territorial Committee; 
(2) through the decree of the Kaiser with the consent of the 
Bundesrai and Reichstag; and (3) through the decree of the 
Kaiser with the consent of the Bundesrai^ in the form, that 
is, of an ordinance having the provisory force of law. The 
first method is the one generally employed. 

(i) In l^slation with respect to matters pertaining to Al- 
sace-Lorraine, in what may be termed territorial legislation, 
in other words, the right of initiative belongs not alone to the 
government, but also to the Bundesrai and Territorial Com- 
mittee.' Before a bill is submitted to the action of the legb- 

^ Law of 4 July, 1879, i 19. Dissolution of Territorial Committee 
carries with it dissolution of District Assemblies. New elections of District 
Assemblies must be held within three months and ol Territorial Committee 
within six months. 

» Law of 4 July, 1879, I ax- 

* Law of 30 August, 1871, Art r. See also Laband, II. p. S27; Leoni, 
of, cU. p. 7a; Meyer, Staatsr. p. 426, note 17. 

« The members of the Territorial Committee may and do receive com- 
pensation. This is at present fixed at so Marks per diem with mileage, and 
is paid out of the Territorial Treasury. 

» Law of 4 July, 1879, | as. 
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lative bodiesi it is laid before the Council of State for its 
expert opinion, and then is introduced into the Bundesrat. 
From the Bundesrat it passes to the Territorial Committee. 
The result of the deliberation in the Bundesrat is communi- 
cated to the SiaUhaUer by the president of the BundesrcU, 
while the action of the Territorial Committee is brought to the 
knowledge of the government by the president of the com- 
mittee. The government is not bound by the action of the 
Bundesrat or Territorial Committee, but may withdraw the 
measure at any time. Nor is there any period fixed within 
which the government, after the Bundesrat has acted upon a 
bill, must submit the bill to the Territorial Committee for its 
action or to the Kaiser for his sanction. Nothing stands 
legally in the way of submitting bills which have received the 
consent of the Bundesrat before the beginning of, or during, 
the session of the Territorial Committee, to the action of the 
Territorial Committee only, at a later session.^ 

Both Bundesrat and Territorial Committee may amend bills 
submitted to them. If, however, amendments are made in 
the Territorial Committee, no matter what the nature of the 
amendment may be, or how unimportant seemingly, the bill 
must be returned to the Bundesrat for its consent, since, as 
Leoni observes, ''the activity of the Bundesrat may not at any 
time be made contingent upon the views of the government 
as to the importance or imimportance of the amendments.'' 
When a bill is accepted by the Territorial Committee with- 
out alteration, a further action on the part of the Bundesrat^ 
such as is both customary and necessary in imperial legisla- 
tion, is not required, nor is it the practice in territorial legis- 
lation. 

The sanction of a law is imparted by the Kaiser, not, as in 
imperial legislation, by the Bundesrat. In territorial legis- 
^ Leoni, of, eU. p. x69. 
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latioiiy the Bundesrat stands upon the same level with the 
Territorial Committee, possessing no authority which is not 
also possessed by the territorial body. ''It is not the proper 
lawgiver. Its consent is simply a condition to the issuance 
of a law on the part of the Emperor." ^ In deciding whether 
a bill shall become actual law, the Kaiser is perfectly free to 
exercise his own discretion. He is not in any sense bound 
by the majority vote of the Bundesrai* nor does the fact that 
the bill has passed both legislative bodies lay upon him any 
legal obligation whatever to impart to that bill his sanction. 
Bills which have received the sanction of the Kaiser are en- 
grossed by him (ausgeferUgt), countersigned by the SUM- 
holier J or by his representative, the State Secretary in Alsace- 
Lorraine, and published in the GazeUe for Alsace-Lorraine. 

(2) In § 2 of the Law of 2 May, 1877, the right of pass- 
ing laws for Alsace-Lorraine in the way of ordinary imperial 
legisloHon is specially reserved. Under the provisions of this 
law, a measure affecting territorial matters in Alsace-Lorraine 
may be passed by the Bundesrat and Reichstag with the sanc- 
tion of the Emperor, with no reference whatever to the Ter- 
ritorial Committee. In fact, in territorial affairs legislation 
may be had in the production of which the Territorial Com- 
mittee is wholly ignored, and the ordinary legislative organs 
of the Empire alone are active. In such cases bills might 
arise in the Reichstag as well as in the Bundesrat^ and such 
bills as would be passed in the way of imperial legislation 
would not be submitted to the Council of State for its opinion. 
Moreover, bills passed in the form of ordinary imperial legis- 
lation, though the subject of these measures be purely terri- 

* Laband, 11. p. 35a; Leoni. op. cU. p. i6x. 

' "The Kaiser may sanction a bill although the Pnissian delegates in the 
Bimdesrai have TOted in the negative, and may refuse sanction although 
the Prussian votes in the Btmdesrai axe in the affirmative." Leoni, op. cik 
p. x6a. 
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torial matterSi do not lose thereby their character of imperial 
laws.^ The fact that matters pertainmg to the imperial 
territory may be affected by legislation in two different modes 
might well lead to serious complications* It is not at all un- 
thinkable that legislation which could not be had, for various 
reasons, with the coSperation of the Territorial Committee, 
might be had by a legislative circumlocution which would 
bring the matter directly before the legislative factors of the 
Empire with no reference whatever to the Territorial Com- 
mittee. Moreover, delicate questions might arise as to the 
status of a measure which, voted down in the Territorial Com- 
mittee, was thereupon introduced into the Reichstag by the 
Bundesrai for adoption in the way of imperial legislation. 

What, now, is the relation of laws passed in the form of ter- 
ritorial legislation to those passed in the form of imperial 
legislation? According to Art 2 of the Imperial Constitution, 
imperial laws take precedence of State laws. The decisive 
fact is not the date of publication. The later law does not 
repeal the earlier. The principle is this : an expression of will 
on the part of a higher power supersedes an expression of will 
on the part of a subordinate power. In Alsace-Lorraine, 
however, there is but one State-power, — the power of the 
Empire. Imperial laws for Alsace-Lorraine and territorial 
laws for Alsace-Lorraine passed in the way of imperial legis- 
lation are both expressions of the will of this one State-power. 
Here, accordingly, the principle would hold that the later law 
repealed the earlier. With respect to laws passed in the form 

^ Laband, 11. p. 351; Hftnel, I. p. 8a8; St5ber, of. cU, pp. 652 ff. The 
statement of Leoni, op. cU. p. 163, "The co6peration of the Reichstag in 
place of the Territorial Ccnnmittee does not make the law an imperial law; 
it remains in every case a territorial law under the sanction ol the Kaiser, 
where a matter not regulated by force of the RVerf. or the Territorial Con* 
stitution forms the subject-matter/' is a strained construction of | a 
of the Law of 2 May, 1877. 
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of territorial legislation^ — in distinction from imperial 1^- 
islation for Alsace-Lorrainei or territorial laws passed in the 
way of imperial legislation — the principle does not apply, 
so far as the relation of such territorial legislation to imperial 
legislation is concerned. Laws passed in the form of terri- 
torial legislation, that is, laws issued by the Emperor with the 
consent of the Bundesrat and Territorial Committee, do not 
take precedence of imperial legislation touching the same 
subject, and can neither amend or repeal it. For, in § 2, 
CI. 2, of the Law of 2 May, 1877, it is expressly declared that 
laws affecting territorial affairs, passed in the way of imperial 
legislation, can be amended or repealed only through imperial 
legislation. This clause corresponds to the legal relation 
between the legislative &ctors in both forms of legislation* 
An imperial law for Alsace-Lorraine, a law touching matters 
purely territorial passed in the form of imperial law, issues, 
like every imperial law, from the Bundesrai and Reichstag, or, 
to be more accurate, from the Bundesrai with the consent of 
the Reichstag. The sanction is imparted by the Bundesrai. 
A law in Alsace-Lorraine passed in the form of territorial 
legislation issues from the Kaiser, with the consent of the 
Bundesrai, the consent of the Territorial Committee having 
been previously obtained. In the first case, the legislation for 
Alsace is immediate. In the second case, it is mediate. That 
is to say, in the first instance we have an immediate expression 
of the will of the State-power. In the second, we have a 
mediate expression of that will through the Kaiser, into whose 
hands the State-power, with the reservation contained in 
§ 2 of the Law of 2 May, 1877, has been placed. The two 
forms of legislation, therefore, rest upon two distinct bases: 
the one upon original, the other upon derivative, power. 
Where, as in this case, the delegated power is limited by an 
express reservation, the exercise of the reserved power by the 
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imperial legislative body must take precedence of all action 
on the same subject by the **Delegaiar.^* 

(3) By the provisions of the Law of 25 June, 1873, § 8,* 
the Kaiser is empowered, imtil such time as the matter may 
be regulated by imperial legislation, to issue, with the consent 
of the Bundesrat, ordinances having the force of law.' In the 
exercise of this right the Kaiser is subjected to certain limi- 
tations. In the first place, such ordinances may contain noth- 
ing contrary to the Constitution or to the imperial laws in 
force in Alsace-Lorraine, nor may they relate to such matters 
as require, by the provisions of § 3, CI. 2, of the Law 
of 9 June, 1871,* the consent of the Reichstag for their determi- 
nation. In the third place, such ordinances must be laid 
before the Reichstag, at its next meeting, for its action. 
Should ratification be refused by the Reichstag, the ordinance 
goes out of force. The assent of the Reichstag, on. the other 
hand, raises the ordinance to the dignity of a law, which can- 
not be amended or repealed by subsequent ordinance, but by 
law only.^ This power of issuing ordinances having the pro- 
visory force of law may be exercised only while the Reichstag 
is not in session. The fact that the Territorial Committee 
may be in session has absolutely no effect* 

The Law of 7 July, 1887,' provides that where an imperial 
law has been introduced into Alsace-Lorraine, and such law 
is subsequently amended, through imperial legislation, the 
amendment may be made effective in Alsace-Lorraine by 

^ RGBL p. x6o; GBl. filr K-L. p. 131. 

' " Verardnungtn mU inierimistischer GuelMskraji** 

* Matttn involviiig the assumption of loans or guarantees for Alsace- 
Lorraine through which a burden is laid upon the Empixe. 

* Compare Leoni, op. cU, p. 164; Laband, II. p. 257. 

* See in this connection the Stenographic Rep<Mrts of the JUichstag, iSjj, 
Bd. I. p. aSx. Compare remarks of Laband, 11. p. 57. 

* RGBl. p. 377. 
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ordinance of the Kaiser, with the consent of the Bundesrat, 
and the date from which such amendment shall go into force 
may be fixed in the ordinance. The power of the Kaiser to 
issue ordinances of this nature is not subjected to the provi- 
sions of § 8 of the Law of 25 June, 1873. These ordinances 
may be issued while the Reichstag is in session and need no 
subsequent ratification by that body. They are not in any 
sense provisional — ** Verordnungm mit irUerimisHscher Ge- 
setzeskraftJ^ 



CHAPTER XI 

THE CONSTITUTION AND IMPERIAL FINANCE 

The German Empire, like every other State, is a juristic 
person, and, being a juristic person, is capable of acquiring, 
holding, and disposing of property.^ As the subject of prop- 
erty rights, the Empire is known in German law as the 
Imperial Fiscus — ^^ Reichsfiskus.** ^ The Imperial Fiscus 
is not something different from the Empire, it is the Empire 
itself, viewed from the standpoint of private law. For, like 
every other State, the Empire is a juristic person possessed not 
only of certain public law capacities and relations, but also 

* On ibe general subject of the finances of the Empire, see Laband» 
Das Finananchi des D, IMch$s, Hirth's AnnaUn^ 1873, pp. 40$ ff.; Jd^ 
article *« RMufitumgUfesen," in Von Stengel's Wdrterlmeh d. D. Venval* 
imngsreehis, II. pp. 359 ff. ; id,, Siaatsr, IV. pp. 33a ff. ; Zoxn, article " Reicks* 
fnamtweuH," in Holzendorff's Rtchidexikan, III. pp. 375 ff.; Von Mayr» 
article " R$iehsfhian9W9»n,'* in Conrad's HandwMerbuch der Staalswissm* 
achaft, ad edition, 1901, \^. pp. 360 ff., and the literature dted on p. 383 
therein. 

* On the " RnehsfUkus'' see Laband, in Hirth's Annakn, 1873, pp. 408 ff. ; 
li., article "* Rrieksfiskus,'' in Von Stengel's W9rkrh. U. pp. 363 ff.; si., 
Staaismht, IV. pp. 33s ff.; Seydel, article '' Da$ DwUcha lUieh ah 
Pffuainehissubjed," in ZeUsehrift jikr die D. Gen^g$bung, 1874, VII. 
pp. 266 ff.; Reincke, article " Betraehiungen Hber die EtUsUkung und Reehl- 
sMtmg d. D. Rrieks/lsktu," in Gruchot's Beitrdge tur ErlduUrung d. D, 
lUchis, XXni. Z879, pp. 481 ff.; Scholc, article "Die Proaessverteihmg des 
RBiehspost* und Telegraphemfskus " in Gruchot's BeOrage, etc, XLVII. Z903» 
pp. 556 ff.; Meyer, Verwaitmgsreehi, U. pp. 308 ff.; Zorn, SiaaUr. n. 
p. sao; Hinel, Siaaisr. I. pp. 364 ff. ; Von Mayr, in Conrad's Handw9rierh. 
VI. p. 361; Otto Mayer, VerwaUungsncht, I. pp. 143 ff.; Hatschek, article 
** DieretMi€!u SMtmgdes Fiskus im Blirg^ichenCesUsibuai,'' ^rVstw^ 
hmgsanhiv, VII. pp. 424 ff. 

a 341 
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of certain private law capacities and relations. It is with 
reference to the latter that one speaks of the Imperial Fiscus. 

As a subject of property rights, the Imperial Fiscus is 
a unit It is not to be sharply differentiated from the various 
<<Fisci" of the several administrative branches of the govern- 
ment, — the Postal Fiscus, the Marine Fiscus, etc., which 
are simply different modes in which the Imperial Fiscus 
distributes its activity ; but it stands over against the ''State 
Fisd,'' from which it is distinct and separate. The Fisctis 
in Alsace-Lorraine is also distinct and separate from the 
Imperial Fiscus. For, though the State-power in Alsace- 
Lorraine belongs to the Empire, yet the financial administra- 
tion of the territory is wholly severed from that of the 
Empire.^ 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Imperial Fiscus is 
distinct from the State Fisd, and that the financial administra- 
tion of the States is separate from .that of the Empire, it is 
not always a simple matter to define the competence of the 
Empire and that of the individual States so'&ir as the relation 
of the Imperial Fiscus to the several State Fisd is concerned. 
That the Imperial Fiscus and the State Fisd should exist 
side by side, each operating within its own sphere, grows 
out of the very nature of a federal State. Where, however, 
as under the German Constitution, certain of the States 
are granted special privileges, the demarcation of spheres 
of competence and the determination of the exact relations 
between the Empire and the various States are not a little 
difficult. 

It may be laid down, however, as a general prindple, 
that the rights and dudes of the Empire and of the several 

^ See Laband, IV. pp. 334 ff., 9x3 £F. By the Law of 30 Maxch, 1879 
(RGBl p. 369), the Flsci of the several Pxotectorates {SchniMg^ieU) are now 
separated from the Imperial Flscua. 
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States, so far as property matters are concerned, follow the 
lines of administrative competence. All matters to which 
the self-govenmient of the States extends, fall, so far as 
relations touching property rights are concerned, to the 
Fiscus of the State, while the rights and duties growing 
out of legal matters concluded by the imperial authori- 
ties, so far as these affect property, fall to the Imperial 
Fiscus.* 

As a general rule, i.e. unless otherwise provided, the 
Imperial Fiscus is represented by the Imperial Chancellor. 
In actual practice, the representation of the Imperial Fiscus 
is determined by the organization of the imperial boards 
and the competence assigned to these boards and offidak 
by law and ordinance.* In suits at law the representation 
of the Imperial Fiscus is regulated by the provisions of 
administrative law. As a rule the higher authorities are 
designated to conduct the proceedings. 

Although the imperial treasury is in Berlin, and the seat 



' Laband, IV. p. 334; Von Mayr, cp. cU. p. 361. It If unquestknably 
the province of ^e Imperial Fiscus to control the administration of aU 
property relations immediately affecting the Empire; for example, the ad- 
ministratiMi of the "active'' imperial property, <tf the imperial debt, of for- 
eign affairs and consulates^ of the marine, ^e imperial court and other 
boards so far as property relations are concerned. So the operation of the 
imperial railroads. The ''Postfiskus" is State Fiscus in Bavaria and Wttrt- 
temberg^ but Imperial Fiscus in the rest of the Empire. The property 
affairs of the Insurance Office, on the contrary, do not fall within the sphere 
of the Imperial Fiscus. The Customs and Tax Fiscus is State Fiscus pure 
and simple, even where the revenues flow into the Imperial Treasuiy. As 
to the Military Fiscus, there is a division of opinion. The prevailing view 
is that the Military Fiscus is Imperial Fiscus. Laband holds a different 
view and seems to have the stronger argument See Laband, IV. pp. 335 ff., 
especially the references in note 3 to p. 341. 

' For discussion of the representation of the Imperial Fiscus in military 
matters^ see La b and, IV. pp. 341, 34a, note z; abo Scfaolz, in Gnichot's 
BeHragf, XLVIL pp. 556 ff. 
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of the Imperial Chancellor is also in the same dty, yet the 
status of the Imperial Fiscus before the court is not deter- 
mined by that fact. Section i8 of the Code of Civil Proced- 
ure (Civilprozessordnung) lays down the principle that ''the 
gen«!al status of the Fiscus before the court is determined 
by the seat of that board (Behdrde), which is summoned to 
represent the Fiscus in the suit at law." ^ 

The Imperial Fiscus, then, is the Empire itself manifesting 
its activity as the subject of property rights. The determina- 
tion of the board which shall represent the Fiscus, the 
standing of the Fiscus before the courts, the question whether 
it shall submit to the application of private law and the 
regular method of procedure, as well as the privileges which 
it may claim, — all these matters are regulated by imperial 
legislation, and such legislation, when had, is exclusive. 
In all matters concerning the Imperial Fiscus, the Empire 
takes precedence of the State, and may be subjected to regu- 
lation by State legislation only by its own consent. Where 
there b no imperial law controlling the matter, the following 
principle holds: if the Imperial Fiscus, in the adjustment 
and distribution of powers incident upon the creation of a 
federal State, has taken the place of the State Fiscus, the 
general legal principles which are valid for the State Fiscus 
find application to the Imperial Fiscus as well. Whatever 
privileges, whether in the form of processual advantages, 
privileges at private law, or exemptions from taxation, are 
enjoyed in the State by its own Fiscus, are, therefore, enjoyed 

^ "Der allgemeine Gerichtsstand des Fiakus wird durch den Sits der 
BebOrde besdmmt, welche berufen ist, der Fiskus in dem Rechtsstreite zu 
vertreten.'' See alao Gaupp, Komm, war CPO. 4 Aufl., 1901, 1, pp. 56 ff.; 
Schdz, op, cU. pp. 5s6 ff.; Reincke, op, cU. pp. 4S1 ff.; Wach, Lthrh. dor 
CPO, I. pp. 406, 567; Fritae, ZusammonsieUumg dor Bohdrdon, wdcho don 
prouss, Landfiskus %md don D, Reiehsfskns im Proaosoo wn vortnt$n bofu^ 
smd., 1891 ; Seuffezt, Komm* s. CPO, 8 Aufl., 1902, pp. 19 ff. 
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by the Imperial Fiscus also. But there is no ground upon 
which the Imperial Fiscus can claim a more favorable position 
than is conceded to the State Fiscus in that same teiiitoiy/ 

L The Working Capital of the Empire 

German writers on the constitutional law of the Empire 
are wont to divide the property of the Empire into two 
classes: the administrative mean$ (Verwaltungsi/enndgen) 
and the financial means (Finansvermdgen). Under the 
head of administrative means are classed ''aU those objects 
of value which constitute the apparatus required in accom- 
plishing the constitutional purposes and tasks of the State, 
and which belong, therefore, to the service of the author- 
ities and to the management of the public institutions of the 
State. The characteristic feature of this sort of property 
is that it is not free, disposable capital, but is Umited by the 
object for which it is to be spent. The financial means, 
on the contrary, do not serve the ends of the State directly, 
but, through its capital value (KapitalsTverth) or the revenue 
from it, puts the government in a position where it can meet 
a part of the costs incidental upon carrying out State ends. 
It is the productive (werbendes) or economic (wirtschaft- 
Itches) means of the State. The acquisition, possession, and 
administration of this means does not constitute an end of the 
State, but is simply designed to lighten indirectly the accom- 

* See Law of 95 May, ZS73 {RCBl. p. Z13), { z, CI. a; KriegOeiatrngS" 
geteU vam j$ June, 1873 (RGBl, p. 129), { 34. Compare EinfUh' 
rungsgeseiM t. CPO. vom 30 Jan., 1877 {RCBl, p. 244), and Law concerning 
changes in the CPO. at 17 May, 1898 {RGBl, p. 332), 1 15, 3); Hinel, 
Staatsr, L p. 366; Laband, Afmaien, p. 4x1; Seydel, ZeiUehrifi, VU. 
pp. 236 ff., Comm, p. 384; Meyer, Siaaisr. p. 692; Reincke, op, eU, 
pp. 486 ff. See also Stamp Law of i July, z88z (RGBL p. z8s), | 29, and 
Law Relating to the Consular Jurisdiction, of April 7, p. 1700 {RGBL 
p. az3), I 24, CL z. 
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plishment of the State's tasks. The investment and ad- 
mmistration of this capital, then, is free, i.e. determined 
purely by political and financial considerations.''^ The 
administration of the financial means of the Empire, so far 
as no other provision is made, falls to the Treasury Office 
of the Empire, while the administration of the administrative 
means is carried on by the various administrative boards 
within whose province it may lie. 

I. The Adminisir<Uive Means of the Empire. — Every 
State, no matter what its form may be, requires a vast 
amount of property, movable and inmiovable, devoted 
fo the service of the various branches of the government. 
This array of property forms the administrative equipment 
of the State. It consists of buildings, office furnishings, 
apparatus; in short, it covers the thousand and one things 
in use in ^t administrative work of the State. From this 
property no revenue is expected or realized. It is this 
characteristic which distinguishes it, as already suggested, 
from the purely financial operations of the State. 

Like most federal States, the German Empire was erected 
out of commonwealths, each of which possessed its own 
independent administrative organization and, as a matter 
of course, its own independent administrative equipment. 
On the formation of the Empire, or, more properly, on the 
formation of the North German G>nfederation, certain 
branches of the administration were handed over, either 
wholly or in part, to the federal government, with no clear 
line of demarcation between the rights of the Bund and the 
rights of the individual States in the property employed in 
such administrative service after the transfer was made. 
No definite principle was laid down as to the rights of the 
Empire itself in property used by the Empire for the general 

' Laband, IV. p. 346. See also Meyer, VerwaUungsnclUf n. } 240. 
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ends of imperial administration. Nothing was said on the 
subject in the G>nstitution of the Bund or in the Imperial 
Constitution. The exceptions made in favor of the South 
German States with reference to certain branches of ad- 
ministration rendered the situation still more complicated and 
confusing. 

In the Empire two distinct groups of administrative 
property could be distinguished : first, the property which be- 
longed undoubtedly to the Empire, since it was acquired by 
the Empire itself and had never formed any part of the equip- 
ment of a State; and, second, property which belonged with 
equal certainty to the several States, since it had never been 
transferred, in whole or part, to the Empire. But between 
these two groups there was a great mass of property which 
had belonged, some of it wholly, to some one of the States, 
and all of which had received repairs, additions, and so on, 
at the hands of the Empire. To whom did this property 
belong, and what would be its status should it cease to be 
used for purposes of imperial administration? The prop- 
erty furnished by the Empire belonged undoubtedly to the 
Imperial Fiscus. The property employed in the administra- 
tive service of the States belonged beyond all question to 
the State Fiscus, in those branches of administration which 
had not been transferred to the Empire. But here was a 
great bulk of property created by the State and in use in 
the service of the Empire. Did the title pass with the use? 
Did the Empire, witli the assumption of the administra- 
tion, succeed also to the property rights in the equipment 
of these administrative fimctions? This question, which 
provoked no little discussion among German jurists,^ was 
finally settled by the "Law on the Legal Relations of Objects 

' See discussion in Laband, IV. pp. 355 ff.; Annalen, p. 426; Seydd, 
ZeUschrip, pp. 2$o ff. 
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Devoted to the Service of the Imperial Administration'' 
(Geseiz Mer die RechisverhdUnisse der mm dtmstlichen 
Gebrauche einer ReichsverwaUung bestimmten Gegepuldnde)} 
This law vests the property, in the administrative equipment 
taken over from the variotis States, in the Empire, but with 
a reversionary right of the individual State with respect to 
objects no longer in the service of the imperial administra- 
tion. This law, as Laband observes, did not fuse all the 
administrative equipment of the Empire into a single mass. 
It was parted, as before, into two masses, the one distinctly 
and solely imperial Imd the other originating in the States, 
but it did remove the uncertainty by denominating this 
property no longer as belonging to the Imperial Fiscus and 
the State Fiscus, but as ^* dominium perfetuum and dominium 
reuocabile of the Empire.'' 

The Law of 25 May, 1873, extends not only to the objects 
actually on the inventory of the imperial administration, 
but it includes also all objects which are devoted to any con- 
stitutional administrative service supported by imperial 
means.* Under the decentralized form of administration 
in vogue in the Empire, no small part of the public business 
b carried on by the administrative organization of the 
several States. The administration, in such cases, is not 
imperial, but State administration. This is specially true 
of the military administration, to which by far the greater 
part of the administrative means of the Empire is devoted. 
There is no imperial military administration. Had the Law 
of 25 May, 1873, extended only to objects in the actual 

> Law ol 95 Max, 1873 (RGBl. p. Z13). 

' Section z of the law reads : " An alien dem dienstlichen Gebrauch einer 
verfaasungnn&saig aus Reichsmitteln zu unterhaltenden Verwaltung gewid- 
meten Gegenst&nden, stehen das Eigenthum und die sonstigen dinglicfaen 
Rechte, welche den einzelnen Bundentaaten sugeatanden haben» dem 
Deutsdien Reiche so." 
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service of the imperial administration, all the objects 
devoted to the military administration would have still 
remained the property of the several States. The same 
is true of the postal and telegraph administration in 
part, the administration of which is divided between the 
Empire and the individual States. But in the case of 
the military administrationy and of the administration of 
the post and telegraph, the cost is borne by the Empure, 
though the actual administration is carried on by the States, 
either in whole or in part. By the terms of the law, there- 
fore, which vests in the Empire the property in all objects 
devoted to any constitutional administrative service supported 
by imperial means, the equipment of the military administra- 
tion, as well as of the pos^ and telegraph administration, 
has become and remains the property of the Empire.' 

Although no general distinction is made in the law between 
movable and immovable property, certain pieces of real 
estate (GrundsHlcke) are exempted from the law's operation.' 
The exceptions are as follows : — 

(i) Real estate which, while employed in the service 
of the imperial' administration, is devoted by the State to 
the use of the ruler or to the maintenance of the members 
of the ruling House. 

(2) Real estate which, at the time the costs of administra- 
tion were assumed by the Empire, had been transferred to 



* As to the military administratioD, an exception must be made in the case 
of Bavaria, owing to her peculiar position in the Empire and her special 
privileges^ and as to the postal and telegraph admini^ration an exception 
must be made in the case of Bavaria and of WQrttemberg. Bavaria adminis- 
ters her army at her own expense, though in,§pfocd infli Jtft^ncral .igguU" 
tions laid down for the restoTTte German army. The cost d the postal and 
telegraph administration in Bavaria and WOrttemberg, are bone by the 
Sutes themselves. They do not fall under the Law of 25 Iday, therefore. 

* Law of S5 liiay, 1873, | a, i), a), 3), 4)» SX 
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the administration of the Empire only for a specified term, or 
on recall, or by way of rent. 

(3) Real estate out of whose proceeds the expenditures 
made by the State, for the acquiring of, or the erecting of, 
buildings upon a piece of land in the possession of the same 
imperial administration, are to be replaced, according to 
the arrangements made on the subject. 

(4) Real estate which at the time of the transfer to the 
imperial administration was not in the immediate use of a 
branch of the service, but only connected with it to the extent 
that the revenue accruing from the real estate was placed to 
the accoimt of that branch of the service. 

(5) Real estate which is partly in use of the Empire and 
partly in use of the State, in so far as the joint use enjoyed by 
the State is not granted merely for a specified term, or upon 
recall, or by way of rent The Empire does not hold a 
condominium in such property, but the imperial administra- 
tion holds the right of use to the extent granted, until such 
time as an agreement may be made with the State administra- 
tion with respect to a division of the property, or some other 
arrangement. 

When a piece of land has become no longer indispensable 
to the imperial administradon, or is no longer serviceable, 
and there seems to be no need for a substitute to replace it, 
then is such real estate, in the condition in which it may 
be at the time, without expense and without compensation 
for any improvement or damages, to be returned to that 
State from the possession of which it was transferred to the 
Empire.' The fact that a reversionary right belongs to the 

^ Law ol 2$ May, 1873, } 6. This reversion does not take place wben 
a piece of land Is no longer needed by the particular branch of the adminis- 
tration which has been using it, but only in case the imperial administration 
can find no further use for it at alL See Law of 2$ May, 1873, | 4. 
Laband, IV. p. 363, note 6. 
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State does not act as a bar to the alienation of such property 
by the Imperial Fiscus, should it become imserviceable or no 
longer needed; but, in such case, the Imperial Fiscus must 
use the proceeds to secure another piece of real estate, or 
to erect another building or other buildings in the territory 
of the same State as a substitute for the property which has 
become unserviceable or superfluous.' 

When a fortification is abandoned, the land reverts to the 
State in whose territory it is located, but only after the neces- 
sary grading and levelling have been done and the costs of 
the same repaid.' These costs are fixed by the highest 
authority (Behdrde) in that branch of the imperkd administra- 
tion in whose possession the real estate may be.' 

2. The Financial Means of the Empire. — By ** financial 
means'' is meant, as already suggested, the productive capital 
of the Empire, that is, such means as brings in an income 
for the Empire. At the time of their founding, neither 
the North German Bund nor the German Empire possessed 
property of this description. The immense war indemnity 
demanded of France at the dose of the War of 1870 
furnished the opportunity for the creation of means of 
this kind. 

(i) By the Law of 11 November, 1871,^ it was provided 

' Law of 35 May, 1873, | 5. When, however, real estate which has 
been in the aervke d the military becomes no longer serviceable or is no 
longer needed, it reverts to the State, and the provisions of this } 5 have 
no application. It is not necessary to provide a substitute for it or to utilise 
it for the purposes of the navy. See Law, } 7. Such pieces of real 
property cannot be devoted to some other branch of the administration* 

' Law of 35 May, 1S73,) 7, CI. s. See also Law of 30 May, 1S73 
{RCBl. p. 193), with respect to Uie transformation and equipment of German 
fortifications. 

'Law of 35 May, 1873,} 8. In this case, the decision would be made fay 
the highest authority in the Administration of Fortifications. 

* RGBi. p. 403. 
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that, on condition of the abolishment of the Prussian 
State Treasiirey the amount of 40,000,000 thalers — about 
t28i5oO|Ooo — might be appropriated out of the French 
war indemnity for the creation of an imperial war treasure*^ 
This money was to consist of gold coin. It could be used 
only for the mobilization of the army.' For the expenditure 
of this money, of any part of it, an order from the Kaiser 
must be obtained. This order must issue with the consent 
of the Bundesral and Reichstags or their ratification of it 
must be subsequently obtained.' It is not easy to see, 
however, since there is no provision by law for such a con- 
tingency, what the legal result of a refusal to ratify such 
expenditure of the War Treasure would be. The administra- 
tion of the War Treasure is under the control of the Imperial 
Debt G»nmission, which reports annually to the Bundes- 
rai and Reichstag at their regular meeting, declares that 
the yearly inspection and inventory of the War Treasure 
have been made, and certifies to the presence of the 
120,000,000 marks in ''gold cdn of the Empire.'' ' 

' Law of xz November, 1871, 1 1> O. i. This amount was accordingly 
set aside in gold coin of the Empire and deporited in the /tifiMj<ikfi^ 
dau, where it is most carefully guarded. The Prussian State Treasure was 
abolishedbythePrussianStateLawofzS December, 2871 (GesOMsammlutii, 

P- 593)- 

' This does not necessarily imply that a war must have already broken 
out before the Treasure can be uaec^ nor does it mean, of necessity, that war 
if even imminent Any mobilization of the army, though it be only partial, 
is sufficient to justify a draft on the funds in the Juliusthurm. The fact that 
Bavaria occupies a peculiar position in the organization of the German 
anny does not shut that State out from a proportionate amount of the War 
Treasure, should the Bavarian contingent be mobilized. See Laband, 
IV. pp. 348* 349. 

' Law of zz November, Z873, { z, CI. s. 

* On the administration of the War Treasure see Lawof zz November, Z873, 
{3, and, in connection therewith, the Ordinance of as January, Z874 (RCBL 
p. 9), amended by the Ordinance of 3Z Biarch» Z897 (RGBl. p. Z69), } z6 of 
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The War Treasure, then, consists of a fixed and dead de- 
posit in the vault of the Julius Tower. No current revenue 
can be derived from it, and it cannot exceed the amount set by 
law — 130,000,000 marks. Nor does the law provide any 
definite means of bringing the amount up to the sum legally 
fixed, should the treasure be diminished.^ 

Speaking strictly, the War Treasure cannot be classed as pro- 
ductive funds, and, for that reason, hardly falls within the 
definition of ^'financial means." It is, however, acquired 
means, and, for the sake of convenience, has been considered 
under the general head of the financial means of the Empire. 

(2) In order to meet the expenditures made necessary by 
the law pensioning and otherwise providing for persons who 
had served in the army or navy during the war of 1870-71, 
as well as their surviving families,' the sum of 187,000,000 
thalers — 561,000,000 marks, or about $133,000,000 — was 
set aside by law out of the French War Indemnity.' This 
fund is called the Imperial Invalid Fund, or Fund for the 
Disabled (Rekhsitwalidenfond) This fund was to be in- 
vested in such wise that there should be a return therefrom 
in the way of interest, and, in order to cut off the possibility 
of speculation in these moneys, the law fixed the nature of 

which places the anditiiig of the accounts of the administration of the War 
Treasuxe in the hands of the Court of Accounts (lUehnnng^f) of the Empire. 

> TheLawof zi November, iSy$, I s, provides that in case of a diminution 
of the amount of the Treasure, such deficit is to be made up out of the income 
of the Empire Pih^ than that flowing into the imperial treasury from those 
sources of imperial revenue which are ihade part of the imperial budget. 
The raising of the Treasure to the fixed sum, therefore, would depend on 
fortuitous events such as gifts» etc., by which the RskhsfUkus might obtain 
money, or, through special enactment, from the funds incorporated in the 
IMehshaHshaliMiai. 

' Law of 27 June, 1871 (RGBl. p. 275), to go into effect x January, 1873. 

' Law of 93 May, 1S73 (ROBL p. Z17). At the end of lifarch, 1902, this 
fund amounted to 335.353,900 marks. StaM. Jakrh, for 1903, p. sai. 
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such investments. The beneficiaries were specified in the 
Military Pension Law of 27 June, 187 1, to which reference 
has abeady been made, and which was supplemented by the 
Laws of 4 April, 1874,* 21 April, 1886,* ud 22 May, 1893,* 
transferring to this Fund the payment of certain costs hitherto 
laid on the imperial treasury. 

The theory upon which die Invalid Fimd was established 
and according to which it has been administered, seems to be 
that not only the interest on the capital should be expended, ' 
but that the principal itself should gradually be consumed.^ ' 
Finding that the proceeds from the invested f imds were con- 
siderably more than enough to meet the demands made upon 
them, the number and class of beneficiaries have been ex- 
tended by legislation covering a period of years, imtil at present 
the expenditures exceed the income.' Should the interest on 
the invested fund show a surplus at any time, however, such 
surplus does not and cannot, under the law, flow into the In- 
valid Fund, but it is deposited in the imperial treasury.* 
On the other hand, should an estimate made for the ensuing 

« RGBl p. 95. • lUd. p. X7Z. 

* nid. p. 7S. * Laband, IV. p. 539. - 

* Law of zx May, 1877 {RGBU p. 495), %i\ 2 June, 1878 {RGBl. p. zoo), 
I 4; 17 June, Z878 {RGBl. p. Z97); 30 March, Z879 {RGBl. p. zzq), 
ii 3, 3; 21 April, 18 6 {RGBl. p. 78), Arts., 5, 6; 99 May, Z893 {RGBl 
p. Z7z), Arts. 95, 96; Z4 January, Z894 {RGBl. p. Z07), ii z, 8; 99 May, zSgs 
{RGBl. p. 937); z July, Z899 {RGBL p. 339); 3Z May, Z90Z {RGBl 

P- i93)» I a4- 

* See Law of 93 May, 1873, i 7. The theory of pensions, according 
to the German '* FimofnpolUikj," is that the payment of pensions is to be 
considered the same as the payment of active salaries^ so far as the nature of 
the matter is concerned. It is rimply a part of the regular current expense, 
and the Invalid Fund is a spedal and exceptional affair, covering certain 
pensions obligations by a certain amount of special capital. These obliga- 
tions, however, are not created by, or because of, the Fund, but, had no Fund 
been existent, they would have been met out oi the reguUff budget of the 
Empire. 
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year, part of which was to be met by drawing on the principal 
of the fund, prove too high, such part of the principal as was 
appropriated, but not used, is not transferred to the treasury 
of the Empire, but is returned to the fund itself. Should the 
time ever come when the fund would be no longer needed, 
it would not even then become, ipso factOj part of the treasury 
funds of the Empire, but would remain a free fund at the sole 
disposal of the legislative bodies of the Empire. The duties 
and obh'gations arising out of the fimd are duties and obli- 
gations of the Imperial Fiscus, and the income and expendi- 
ture of the fimd must be assumed annually in the imperial 
budget. 

The administration of the Invalid Fund is regulated by the 
Law of 23 May, 1873,^ which provides for the creation of a 
board which shall bear the name of the ''Administration of 
the Imperial Invalid Fund." This board consists of three 
members and a chairman, the latter appointed by the ELaiser, 
and has its seat in Berlin. The members of the board are 
held unconditionally responsible for the investment, account- 
ing, and administration of the fund, and are to be sworn into 
office at an open session of the ReichsgericiU? The oath con- 
tains an affirmation ''that they will not allow themselves to 
be hindered in the discharge of the duties laid upon them, and 
for which they are responsible, by any instructions or ordi- 
nances of any sort whatever." ' This board is wholly inde- 
pendent of and separate from the general financial admin- 
istration of the Empire, but is subjected to the "superior 
guidance" of the Imperial Chancellor, so far as may be done 
without infringing on the independence laid down in the section 

> Law of 23 May, 1873 {RGBL p. 1x7), f ix. 

* This law originaUy read '' RrichsoberkandOsiarklU^*^ but was dumped 
to ''lUkhsgerkki'* hf the Law ol 16 June, 1879 (RGBL p. 257), H z, 3. 
■ Law of 23 May, 1873, f X2. 
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of the law above quoted. This " obere LeUung^^ of the Chan- 
cellor, however, empowers him to make binding orders and 
decrees which the Administration of the Imperial Invalid 
Fund must obey/ but at the same time the ''unconditional 
responsibility'' of the Administration authorizes it and, in 
fact, obligates it, to prove, independently, these orders and 
decrees, to see whether they are in accord with the legal 
regulations governing the investment, accounting, and ad- 
ministration of the fund. The orders and decrees of the 
Imperial Chancellor are to be executed only when this test- 
ing results afi&rmatively.' 

The members of the Administration of the Imperial In- 
valid Fund are elected by the Bundesrat for a term of three 
years. The office of chairman is a salaried position, and the 
incumbent may not hold any other office at the same time, or 
conduct any business from which he receives remuneration.* 
The members of the Administration of the Imperial* Invalid 
Fund are members of the Bundesrat^ who cany on the work as 
a salaried side office.^ 

The permanent control and supervision of the administra- 
tion is assigned to the Imperial Debt Commission, which 
may at any time satisfy itself as to the manner in which the 
funds are invested. The Commission receives monthly and 
annual reports from the Administration of the Imperial In- 
valid Fund, and must make at least one examination {Re- 

* See Law d 93 Maj; 1873, H 5. 8; also Behannimachwmg of 11 June, 
1874 {RGBL p. 104), if 10^ Q. 3, xx» X2» 13, 14* CI. 3. 

' Laband, I. pp. 379, 380. The xesponsibility of the Imperial Chancellor 
with respect to the Adminlstratioaof the Imperial Invalid Fund is the same as 
his xesponsibility with respect to the Administration ol the Imperial Debt. 
See below. 

■ Law of 23 May, X873, f xx. 

* Laband, I. p. 380. That is^ the membexs ol the Administration axe 
elected by the Bundesrai out of their own number. 
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vision) each year, and report to the Reichstag at its annual 
session. Eveiy third year the Commission must also lay 
before the Reichstag a statement particularly setting forth the 
assets and liabilities of the fund.^ 

(3) By the terms of the treaty of peace concluded between 
Germany and France in 187 1, the German government took 
over the railroads in Alsace-Lorraine, formerly the property 
of the French government, at a valuation of 325,000,000 
francs, which sum was to be deducted from the war indemnity 
imposed on France.' By this act these roads became the prop- 
erty of the German government and their administration a 
part of the administration of the Empire. Improvements 
and extensions made by the German government, for the most 
part out of funds granted by the Empire, have brought the 
total investment in these railroads up to about 600,000,000 
marks.* 

The administration of the imperial railroads belonged 
originally to the sphere of the Imperial ChanceUor, but by the 
Decree of 37 May, 1878,^ the administration was removed 
from the immediate supervision of the Imperial Chancellor 
and assigned to a special imperial office. The Prussian 
Minister of Public Works was made head of this board, thus 
bringing the administration of the imperial railroads into 
closer connection with the administration of the Prussian rail- 
ways. The actual administration of the roads of Alsace- 

* Law of 93 May, xS73» | 14. For carrying on this work, the Com* 
minion hat been enlarged by the addition of five members, two of whom 
are elected by the Bundesrai and three by the Rnchstag. These members, 
however, take no part in the ordinary business of the Commission. Law of 
93 February, 1S76 {RGBl. p. 94), f 3. 

' See Supplement to Treaty of Frankfurt, xo May, 1871, Art x. If s, 6 
{RGBL p. 934) ; Martens, Noupeau RdcueU des Traitet, XIX. pp. 695-696. 

' Considerable oontributioas have been made by Alsace-Lorndne itself 
for the impiDvement and eztensioD of the roads. 

* RGBL 1879, p. 193. 

s 
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Lonaine is carried on by the "General Directory of Rail- 
roads in Alsace-Lorraine/' with its seat in Strassbuxg. This 
directory was created by the Decree of 9 December, 1871.^ 
A report of the amount spent on the imperial railroads is given 
annually as an appendix to the draft of the Budget Law. 

In connection with the administration of the railroads in 
Alsace-Lorraine, the imperial government has also assumed 
the operation of the Wilhelm-Luxemburg railroad in the 
Duchy of Luxemburg, under an agreement which runs till 
31 December, ipia.' Several other small sections of rail- 
road in Luxemburg are also operated by the Administration 
of Imperial Railroads. 

(4) Certain funds, the general working funds of the im- 
perial administration, constitute what is known as the " eiseme 
Besidndef^^ or permanent funds of the Empire. They were 
created by the Budget Law of 1872, and have been increased 
as need has demanded. These funds are moneys which have 
not been absorbed by the imperial administration, in fact, 
they are a treasury surplus, at the free disposal of the Empire. 
This sum, the " Beirid>sfonds,'' as it is called, is divided into 
five sub-funds: the Imperial Treasury Fund, for meeting 
imperial operations for which no special fund is designated, 
the LegaHan Fund, the Imperial Printing-office Fund, 
the Fund far Postal and Telegraph Administration, and the 
Fund for the Equipment of Troops. 

(5) Certain special property of the Empire must also be 
mentioned,' to wit, (a) the Deutscher Reichs- und Preuss- 
ischer Staats-Ameiger, a daily paper, published in Berlin, 

> RG^. p. 480. See also Decree oi 37 May, 1878 (RGBl. 1879^ p. 193). 

' See Treaty of Frankfuzt, Supp. Art z, H a» 6 (RGBl. p. 234); Mar- 
tens, Nov. Rbc. des TraU. XIX. pp. 695, 696. Law of 15 July, 1872 {RGBU 
P* 339)* ^^ further particulan as to the terms on which these railroads 
are operated by the Gennan govemmenty see Treaty of Frankfurt, f zs. 

' Certain faiid% foimeriy of importance^ but whose ■tjp^'fi^^tfr^ in the 
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and serving as the medium through which official proclama- 
tions are brought to public notice. Up to 1889 the proceeds 
from the publication of this paper were divided between the 
Empire and Prussia, two-thirds going to Prussia and one- 
third to the Empire. Since 1889 the division has been equaL 

(b) The Imperial Printing-office (Reichsdruckerei), which 
was created under the Law of 23 May, 1877/ in which the 
Imperial Chancellor was authorized to purchase a certain 
private printing establishment in Berlin. To this establish* 
ment was added, by the Law of 15 May, 1879, ^^ Printing- 
office of Prussia, and the two were consolidated into the Im- 
perial Printing-office. While this office is designed primarily 
for the service of the Empire and of Prussia, yet it is permitted 
to publish private works, the issuance of which may be re- 
ganied as an aid to science or art.' The Imperial Printing- 
office is administered by a board which is placed under the 
control of the Imperial Post-office. This Board is called the 
Directory of the Lnperial Printing-office.' 

n. The Imperial Income. — In speaking of the income of 
the Empire, Art. 70 of the Imperial Constitution does not use 
the phrase "imperial income" or "income of the Empire,'* 
but prefers to employ the term "common income'' or "com- 
munity income" or " jdn income." The word is '^gemein- 
schaftliche.^* At any rate, what is meant is that revenue which 
flows from various sources into the treasury of the Empire, 

finaoces of the Empire is now little or nothing, are omitted from considention. 
These funds were created out of the French war indemnity, and with one 
exception — aside from the Invalid^nfond — have already been consumed. 
See Lpaband, IV. p. 5S4, note x ; Von Mayr, in Conrad's HandwdrUrhnch^ 
VI. p. 365; Meyer, VerwdUmngtncki, II. p. 3x4. 
^ RGBl. p. 500. 

* ** Die Bestimmungen aber den Umfang des Betrfebs der Reichsdnicfcerei 
werden alljfthrlich durch den Reichshaushahsetat getroffen.'' Law of 15 
May, 1879 {RGBL p, 139), f 3. 

* Proclamation of 29 July, 2879 {jCmikoM. d. D. K., 1879, p. 493). 
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is used for imperial purposes uxuier the laws and Constitu- 
tion of the Empire, and lies wholly outside the finandal sys- 
tem and financial control of the several States. This conunon 
income, spoken of in Art 70 of the Constitution, includes 
the following: (i) the revenues from the tariff, or customs, and 
from the five great ** Consumption Taxes,*' the tax, that is, 
on salt, tobacco, sugar, beer, and brandy; (2) the profits from 
the postal and telegraph service ; (3) the profits from the oper- 
ation of the imperial railroads, including the leased Unes in 
Luxemburg; the profits from the Imperial Printing-office 
and from the publication of the Reichs- und SkuUs-Anzeiger; 
the profits from coinage and the net earnings of the Imperial 
Bank; (4) the interest and extras from the Invalid Fund and 
from moneys invested by the Empire; ($) fees from various 
imperial offices and boards, e.g. the fees from the Imperial 
Court, the Patent Office, consulates, etc.; (6) returns from 
the leasing or renting of administrative buildings, etc., 
and the proceeds from the sale of property no longer needed 
or serviceable for administrative purposes; (7) the contribu- 
tions of individual States to certain imperial .expenses, 
such as the Prussian contribution to the North Sea Canal, 
and that of Alsace-Lorraine to the Imperial Treasury Office 
and the Court of Accounts ; (8) the revenue from the Imperial 
Stamp Tax and from the so-called Statistical Tax, as wdl as 
from the tax on bank-notes; (9) the surplus, if any, from the 
preceding year; (10) imperial loans.^ 

It should be noted that Bavariahas no share in the income 
from the administration of the imperial army and of the gen- 
eral military pension fund, for the reason that the financial 
administration of military affairs is not ''joint*' between 
Bavaria and the other States. Further, Bavaria and WUrttem- 
berg have no share in the profits of the postal and tdegraph 
> See Laband, IV. p. 583. 
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administration. Bavaria, Warttemberg, Baden, and Alsace- 
Lorraine do not share in the revenue from the tax on beer, nor 
from the transit dues on beer, nor do these States share in the 
**aversa*^ paid in lieu of this tax by those districts of the Em- 
pire excluded from the Zottgdnet^ or general Customs Dis- 
trict. The "special privileges" conceded to certain States 
operate also with respect to any surplus which may exist 
from a preceding year, for those States cannot profit by a sur- 
plus arising out of revenues in part affected by these "5m- 
derrechUf^* or, in other words, those States enjoying special 
privileges have no share in the distribution of a surplus which 
has arisen, at least in part, from revenues in which they have 
no rights. A discrimination is made, therefore, based on the 
source of the surplus. The same principle obtains also with 
respect to loans assumed by the Empire.^ 

I. The Customs and the Consumpiian Taocts? — In the 
realization of German unity, in the creation of the North 
German Bund and of the Empire, the rftle played by the ZoU- 
verein^ or Customs Union, can hardly be overestimated. 
Long before the North German Bund had welded the greater 
part of Germany into a political integer, the adoption of iden- 
tical tariff laws, a similarity of customs administration, and a 
community of revenue had paved the way for that mighty 
event. "The German ZoUverein was not only a powerfid 
bond that held together the majority of the German States 
during the time when they were sovereign; it was not only, 

> See Laband, IV. p. 584. 

' See on this subject Aufses8» Dii ZdUe mid Stnum des D, Rnches, in 
Hirth's Annalen, x893» also in new fonn, Aufaess-Weiiinger, Di$ Zdlk umd 
SUuem d. D, R,, 5 Aufl.,Mtlnchen, 1900; Von Mayr, ZcUabgtibtH^ in Stengel's 
Wdrterh, II. pp. 937-955; DelbrQck (Rudolf), AHiM 40 der D, RVerf., Ber- 
lin, x88x; Laband IV. pp. 584 ff.; Hinel, Staalsr. I. pp. 389 fF.; Seydel, 
Comm. 2 Aufl., pp.axS fF.; W^gjaeT^FiptafUfwissnuchaftf IV. 4, a)»pp*655fF.; 
Meyer, VtrwaUumgsnchi, n. pp. 3x9 ff. 
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from an economic and political viewpointi a prepaiatoiy stage, 
out of which the reconstruction of Geimany proceeded along 
State lines; but the institutions built up in the ZoUverein 
were, in great measure, taken over into the Constitution of the 
Bund^ and form to this day a permanent part d the constitu- 
tional law of the Empire. The history of the ZoUverein may 
be called with right the antecedent history of the Gennan 
Empire-"* 

Article 40 of the Imperial Constitution declares that ''the 
provisions of the Customs Union Treaty (ZoUvereinigungs- 
verirag) of 8 July, 1867, shall remain in force, so far as they 
are not amended by the provisions of this Constitution and so 
long as they are not altered in the manner prescribed in Art. 
7 or Art. 78 of this Constitution.'* This declaration main- 
tains the continuity between the f oimer ZoUverein and the ^ 
tariff system of the Emjore. The fundamental principles | 
of the imperial tariff organization are borrowed directly | 
from the ZoUverein^ and the provisions of the Customs Union - 
Treaty still have, for the most part, material force. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the content of the treaty 
of 1867 remains in force to such an extent, it must not be in- 
ferred that the tariff organization of the Empre rests, for 
that reason, upon a mere contractual basis. This point is 
argued clearly by Laband,' from whose discussion the follow- 
ing somewhat lengthy paragraphs are quoted : " By the found- 
ing of the North German Bund^ the ZoUverein^ as it was finally 
constituted by the Treaty of 16 May, 1865, was certainly trans- 

^ Laband, IV. pp. 384-585. On the historyol tlie2Solhereiii, aeeTreitschke, 
Dc^sche Gesch. tm XIX Jahrh., 3 Aufl., III. pp. 603 ff., IV. pp. 350 ff. ; Voa 
Festenbexg-Packiach, Gesch. des Zottver.^ Leipzig, 1869; Weber, Geseh. d, 
ZoUver^ 2 Aufl., Leipzig, 1872 ; Thudichum, Verfassungsrechi des Nordd. 
Bundes und des DetUschen Zoiher,, TUbiiigeo, 1870; HoflFmann, Deulsekes 
Zoilrecki, Bd. I., Leipzig, 1900. 

' Laband, IV. pp. 385 £F. 
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formed very considerably, so far as the States entering the 
North German Bund and the South German States were 
both concerned. With respect to the former, a collective rela- 
tion was replaced by a State relation. A constitution took the 
place of an agreement. Instead of the right of withdrawal 
after giving due notice, instead of the formation of an associa- 
tion to run for a definite time, there was created a permanent 
relation which could not be terminated upon notice. In 
place of the requirement of unanimous consent to all amend- 
ments of the tariff laws or changes of tariff arrangements, 
there was introduced the method of law and ordinance. In- 
stead of distributing the revenue from the tariff, and from the 
consumption taxes, among the members of the Verein^ the in- 
come was now applied to settling the expense account of the 
Bund. Although the North German Bund retained, in the 
main, the principles in accordance with which the administra- 
tion of the customs and the levying of customs duties and 
taxes were regulated, yet thie Verein^ as such, no longer existed 
between the members of the Bund. It was absorbed by the 
political unity of the Confederation. A practical and specially 
important result of this doctrine is seen in the fact that the 
unitary regulation of the ciistoms was applied to those States 
also, and to those sections of the North German Bund^ which 
had not belonged to the ZoUverein, so far as the Constitution 
of the Bund itself did not make an exception.^ So far as the 
South German States were concerned, although it actually 
continued during the war of 1866, the Zollverein was legally 
dissolved by the outbreak of hostilities and by the political 
collapse of some of its members. In the individual treaties 
with Prussia (Art. 7 of these treaties), this was generally recog- 
nized by the South German States, but it was agreed at the 
same time that the Customs Union Treaties should again 
» See 7«f/. N. G. B. Art. 40, CL a. 
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come into force, with the reservation that either party to the 
contract might dissolve it at any time upon six months' notice. 
This right of notice Prussia used as a handle to bring about a 
reform in the ZoUverein^ and the Prussian government suc- 
ceeded in carrying through the * ZoUvereinigungsvertrag* 
of 8 July, 1867. This treaty was concluded between five 
contracting parties : the Nortti German Bund and the four 
South German States. It created a union with a determinate 
limit — to 31 December, 1877, which could be extended, 
however, tacitly, by periods of twelve years. It preserved 
the agreements of the old Customs and G>mmercial Union 
treaties in force, so far as they were not altered by the new 
treaty itself. For transacting the business of the Union, the 
forms and organs of the North German Bund were adopted.^ 
'' With thefoundingof the Empire, this Unionalso came toan 
end. The legal relation of its members was transformed just 
as the relation of the members of the older Union was trans- 
formed by the erection of the North German Bund. It is 
true that the express wording of Art 40 of the Imperial Con* 
stitution provides that the regulations of the Customs Union 
Treaty of 8 July, 1867, shall remain in force so far as they are 
not altered by the Constitution itself; but the fundamental 
principle that the Empire shall constitute a single customs and 
commercial district, the exclusive authority of the Empire 
to legislate in matters touching the customs and the consimip- 
tion taxes laid down in Art. 38 of the Constitution, ihe ri^t 
of the Bundesral to issue ordinances, the supervision of the 
authorities of the several States by the Kaiser, etc., are can- 
stUuHonaUy fixed^ and have nothing to do with a term limit, 
made dependent on the will of the individual States.* The 
reference to the provisions of the Customs Union Treaty in 
Art. 40 of the Imperial Constitution must not mislead one into 
> See Thudichum, of. cU. pp. 582 ff. > See Hlnel, Stvdien^ I. pp. 123 £f. 
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the mistaken notion thati in addition to the constitutional bond 
which unites the Empire, there exists also a special tariff 
connection between the German States, based on contract 
The content of these provisions is of small moment, so far as 
this point is concerned. Everything that may become the con- 
tent of a law may also be made the content of a treaty be- 
tween States, and vice versa. The legal ground upon which 
the binding force of the provisions rest is alone decisive, — 
whether upon the mutual pledges of equal contracting parties 
or upon the order of a superior State-power, — and this legal 
groimd has been changed by the precise fact that it is the Cofh 
stUiUion which has retained the provisions of the Customs 
Union Treaty in force. The important practical result from 
this fact is drawn by Art. 40 itself, viz. that these provisions 
remain in force 'so far as they are not changed by the provi- 
sions of this Constitution and so long as they are not amended 
in the way prescribed in Art. 7 or Art. 78.' Hence, for the 
amendment of these provisions of the Treaty, the consent of 
all the States is not necessary, nor, in case the Reichstag 
refuses its consent, is the consent of all the States sufficient. 
The extension of these provisions to Alsace-Lorraine by way 
of ordinary legislation confirms the fact that here we have to 
do with imperial law, not with treaty rights. But the possi- 
bility is not excluded, however, that certain provisions con- 
tained in the Customs Union Treaty may create special rights 
for individual States, whose amendment can be secured only 
with the consent of the State affected*' {RVerf. Art. 78, CI. 2). 
The simple declaration of Art. 40 involves far more than at 
first appears. And for this reason: the Treaty of 8 July, 
1867, do^s i^ot contain an explicit statement of the laws and 
regulation which it itself covers. Article i of the Treaty says : 
''The Customs Union Treaties of 22and3oMarchand 11 May, 
18339 of 12 May and 10 December, 1835, of 2 January, 1836, 
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of 8 May, 19 October^ and 13 November, 1841, of 4 April, 
1853, and 16 May, 1865, as well as the separate articles be- 
tween the contracting parties which belong to these treaties, 
shall lemain in force so far as they were still in force and aie 
not amended by the article following/' Further, Art. i of 
the Final Protocol of the Treaty of 8 July, 1867, declares that 
''the agreement made in Art. i of this Treaty, with lespect 
to the operation of the treaties therein named, shall extend 
also to those more particular provisions and agreements con* 
tained in the protocok belonging to each of those treaties, 
as well as to all agreements whatever made in pursuance of the 
Customs Union Treaties, for the execution oi the same and 
for the further development of the Union." * 

It will be seen, then, that in order to a definite and dear 
understanding of the scope of Art. 40 of the Imperial Con- 
stitution, a detailed study of the various treaties dted must 
be made. For, according to Art. 40, each and every agree- 
ment made by the members of the Customs Union since 22 
March, 1833, not specifically amended by subsequent treaty 
or legislation, is still in force. The final appeal in questions 
arising under Art. 40, therefore, is not to Art. 40 itself, nor 
to the Treaty of 8 July, 1867, to which it makes specific ref- 
erence, but to all the treaties, protocols, and enactments of 
the General Conference of the Customs Union since 1833.' 

The e£fect of Art. 40 is to change the character of those 

* The Treaty of 8 July, ZS67, together with the Final Protocol, b found in 
BGBl. 1876^ p. Si ; also in Triepel, p. 93. The other treaties mentioned in 
Art. I of this Treaty may he found in the VerMlie mid Verhandlungen 4ber 
die BUdung mtd A usfiUirung des DnUsehen ZoU- mid HandcUverHns, Berlin, 

1845-72, 1, pp. I, iia, 177; n. pp. I, aoo, 269; ra. pp. 1, 214, 284; rv. p. 

t; V. p. 43- 

' The Treaty oi z6 May, 1865, contains, fortunately, a codification of the 
most important provisions of the preceding treaties and agreements in force, 
which much simplifies the matter. 
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provisions which remain in force* What had rested upon a \ 
basis of contract hitherto, a basis of international law, now ' 
rests upon a bas»3 of constitutional law. These provisions 
can no longer be amended by mutual agreement between 
the members of the Union, — that Union ceased to exist with 
the foimding of the Empire, — but only by the method of 
legislation as prescribed by Art. 7 of the Imperial Constitution, 
or, if their amendment involves also an alteration of the Con- 
stitution itself, by the method laid down in Art. 78. What, 
therefore, had been an agreement between contracting parties, 
sanctioned by international law, has become, in some instances, 
a part oTtEe Xaiw'bf a State, and in ^^^^j'JnptftTT^^^S ^n integn^ 
part of the Constitution of tiiat State. It would far tran- 
scend the scope and limits of this study, should an attempt 
be made to specify the particular articles which come under 
consideration and to classify them according to their legal 
character.^ It may be said, in general terms, tiiat so far as 
the provisions of the various treaties which are maintained 
in force contain regulations touching matters which do not 
fall within the legislative competence of the Empire, consti- 
tutionally, they must be regarded as incorporated into the 
Constitution as part and parcel of it, and any amendment 
is an amendment of Art. 40 itself and may be accomplished 
only in the method constitutionally provided for such amend- 
ment. Further, provisions regulating^the rights of the several 
States as against the Empire in matters of customs must 
also be regarded as constitutional regulations.' So far as the 
provisions of the Customs Union Treaties touch matters 

^ This has been done exhaustively by Delbrt&ck, in his monograph alzeady 
dted, and by H&nel, Shtdien^ I. pp. xao ff. 

* See in this connection Delbrikck, op, cU. pp. 80 ff.; Hinel, op. cU. 
p. 136. Compare, however, H&nel» Staaisr, p. 55, and Meyer, VorwaUsr. II. 
p. 331, note 6, as to the relation of Arts. 18 and 19 of the Txeaty of 8 July, 
to Art. 36 of the RVerf. Laband, IV. p. 390. 
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which lie within the legislative competence of the Empire 
imder the Constitution, they may be amended or repealed 
in the way of ordinary legislation. They constitute a group 
of regulations, therefore, with the force of simple law.^ Jn 
reading the Treaty of i6 May, 1865, it will be noted that a 
classification has therein been made with respect to theadopted 
regulations. This classification falls into two groups and 
has been made on the following principle: all stipulations 
which have been invested by the contracting governments 
with a formal legislative character are incorporated into the 
body of the Treaty, while regulations of an administrative 
nature are placed in the Final Protocol. This arrangement 
is also found in the Treaty of 8 July, 1867. The effect of 
this arrangement is simply this: those stipidations which are 
incorporated into the body of the Treaty of 1867, together 
with those provisions which are therein declared to be a part 
of that Treaty, have the force of formal law ; while the stipu- 
lations relegated to the Final Protocol have the force of 
administrative ordinances.' 

From this continuity between the Empire and the ZoUverein 
have arisen the principles which underlie the general tariff 
system of the Empire : the territory of the Empire consti- 
tutes a smgle customs and commercial district, bounded by a 
common customs boundary, within which all traffic and trade 
shall be free ; ' all tariff legislation is unitary and falls within 
the exclusive competence of the Empire; ^ and, finally, the 
collection and administration of the customs duties and con- 

> Laband, IV. p. 390; Hftnel, Studisn, I. 131. 

* Laband, IV. p. 591; H&nel, Sindien, I. pp. xi6 ff.; DelbrQck, op. cU. 
pp. 5 ff. 

» RVerf. Art. 33. 

* Ibid, Art. 35. This includes also the ordinances and provisioos re- 
specting the administration of the tariff laws and their execution, issued by 
the Bundesrai, See Art 37, also Art. 7 ol the RVorf. 
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sumption tures^ under imperial laws and ordin^ces, are left 
to the several States, the right of supervision being reserved 
to the Emperor.^ These three principles must be briefly 
discussed. 

(i) Section VI. of the Imperial Constitution, which deab 
with matters of tariff and trade, opens with the following state- 
ment, which constitutes the first sentence of Art. 33 : "Ger- 
many forms a single customs and commercial district, boimded 
by common tariff limits. *' In other words, according to the 
intention of the Constitution the boundary of the customs 
jurisdictions coincides with the boundary of the Empire. In 
actual practice, however, this rule is modified, since territory 
which does not belong to the Empire is included within the 
tariff district, and territory which does belong to the Empire 
is excluded. To the former category belong portions of . 
foreign territory, to wit, Luxemburg and the Austrian Com- \ 
mimesof JtmgholzandMittelberg, the so-called '' ZottannexeP^ 

« RVerf. Art 36. Compare Treaty ol 8 July, 1867, Art. 3, f 6; Art. 19; 
abo Art. 30^ and the Final Protocol, Na 15. 

* The Grand Duchy of Luxembuxg enjoys the benefits of the Gennan 
States so far as the turiff is concerned, by reason of the Treaty of 20-25 
October, 1865 (Pr. G, S. 1866, p. 207), concluded with Prussia, acting in 
the name of all the members of the Union. On the founding of the Empire 
the continuance of this relation was recognized in the Agreement of zi June, 
1872, f 14 (see Law of 15 July, 1872, RGBl. p. 329), relative to the taking 
over by the Empire of the Wilhelm-Luxemburg raiboad operation. This 
relation is to continue 90 long as the administration of the road remains in 
the hands of the Empire, that is, under the tenns of the agreement, at least 
to 31 December, 1912. The Commune of Jun^^olz, belonging to Austria, 
was included in the tariff and indirect tax system of Bavaria by a treaty be- 
tween Bavaria and Austria, 3 Mareh, z868. That is to say, its relations were 
directly with Bavaria and only indirectly, or mediately, with the Empire. 
(See Bav. RegBl. 1868, pp. 1x83, 1241.) There is no treaty between the 
Empire and Austria over the matter. In the case of the Austrian Commune 
of Mittelberg, however, iu inclusion with the German tariff district is based 
on a treaty between the Empire and Austro-Hungary, of 2 December, 1890 
iRGBL 1891, p. 59). Mittelbei^ is treated, so far as the customs duties axe 
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To the second category belong what are known as ^'ZoUex- 
claven,^^ that is, certain portions of the Empire excluded from 
the tariff jurisdiction. These Exclaven are expressly recog- 
nized by the Imperial Constitution, and fall into two classes. 
The first class is described in Art. 33 of the Constitution, the 
first clause of which reads: ''Those peculiar portions of the 
territory, which, on accoimt of their location, are not adapted 
to incorporation within the tariff boimdaries, remain ex- 
cluded.'' These Exclaven are listed in Art. 6 of the Customs 
Union Treaty of 1867, but most of them have since been 
included in die tariff district^ The basis on which any ter- 
ritory may be excluded from the general tariff jurisdiction of 
the Empire is, as the wording of Art 33, CI. 2, indicates clearly, 
the question ^ expediency puie. <^,nH ginip}j>, Tt u a mattof 
of administrative tec hnique. The decision of the question 
of exdiidon, as well as of tlie withdrawal of such exclusion, 
rests, therefore, with the Biifk^o/. . NoACt of formallegis - 
lation is necessary. As Laband well says, not only the imity 
of Germany as a tariff district is recognized by the Constitu- 
tion, but the permissibility of Exclaven is also recognized, and 
the rule laid down, that such exclusion is ''on account of 
their ^tuation." The actual exclusion of a certain territory, 
therefore, involves simply the application of this rule to a 

concerned and the indiiect taxes as well, as if it belonged to Bavaria. Ac* 
cording to Laband, IV. p. 394, note z, the treaty with xespect to MIttelbeig 
was concluded with the Empire rather than with Bavaria, because Art a 
of the Customs Union Trea^ of 1867, dealing with the matter of annexed 
territory, refers only to territory annexed at that time. 

* The list at present includes certain Communes in the Badish Cirdes of 
Konstanz and Waldshut, the free harbor district in Hamburg, certain houses 
in Cuxhaven with the seafaring folk, a small district in Bremerhaven with 
the seafaring folk, the harbor, constructions at Geestemflnde, with the sea- 
faring folk of the same, and the adjoining storage places for petroleum, 
and the island of Heligoland* See Aufsess-Weisinger, op, cU, p. 66; also 
Triepel, p. aS, note a. 
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particular case. In other words, it involves tbe carrying 
out of tbe law, not an amendment of it^ 

The second class of Exclaven recognized by the Constitu- 
tion is indicated by Art. 34, which reads: _^* The. Hanse 
Cities of Bremen and Hambiurg, together with sudi portion of 
their district or surroiuidihg territory as may be suitable for 
such purpose, may remain as free havens, outside the 
common tariff boundaries, until such time as they may 
request incorporation into the same." * This second class of 
Exclaven stands on a different footing from that of the first 
class in a very important respect. It has just been pointed 
out that the decision with reference to the exclusion of places, 
whose location may render the administration of the tariff 
and certain taxes too costly or too inconvenient, rests with the 
Bundesraif which may include or exclude those districts 
according to its own discretion. Whatever action the Bund- 
esrat may take in the matter infringes no constitutional 
right of the State whose territory is affected, and raises no 
right of resistance on the part of that State._,Not so with 
Bremen and Hamburg. By the express terms of the Con- 
stitution, Wey are made free hav^s, whose status in this 
regard cannot be dian^ except on their own motion. Inclu- 
sion within the boundaries of the general tariff jurisdiction, 
therefore, cannot be brought about without their consent. 
That consent being given, the assumption of these cities into 
the tariff district of the Empire would carry with it an amend- 
ment of Art. 34 of the Constitution no more than an action 
with reference to the Exclaven mentioned in Art. 33, CI. i, 
involves an amendment of that part of the Constitution. 

On the basis of a treaty concluded between the Imperial 

^ Laband, IV. p. 394. 

* Article 34 of tbe Verf. d. N. G. B., includes Labeck. Labeck, bowtver, 
bas been incorporated in the general tariff district since xx August, x868. 
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Chancellor and tbe Senate of Hamburg, 25 May, 1881/ 
and in pursuance of the law of 16 February, 1882,' touching 
the annexation of Hambuig to the tariff district of the Empire, 
the Hamburg Senate requested the reception of the Hamburg 
district, with the exception of its own harbor, into the tariff 
district of the Empire, and the Bundesr<U granted its request 
The actual incorporation took place on ig October, i888> 
At the siame time, the territory, till then outside the common 
tariff boundaries, on the basis of a resolution of the Bundesrai^ 
6 November, 1884, was annexed to the tariff district of the 
Empire, with the exception of the harbor constructions at 
Bremeriiaven and the adjoining storage place for petroleum, 
and a free district was established near Bremen on the right 
bank of the Weser.* The territories of Hamburg and Bremen, 
still lying outside the boundaries of the common tariff juris- 
diction, fall within the operation of Art. 34 of the Constitu- 
tion. The status of these districts cannot be changed by 
any unilateral act of the Bundesrai, but only on the express 
request of Hamburg and Bremen. 

Tlie streams of the Empire are consid ered a part of th e 
federal territory, and hence {all wifMi^VJiA tariff ^imrfnrtiMt 
Considerable discussion arose respecting the status of the 
lower Elbe, from Hamburg to the mouth of the river, under 
the Elbe Navigation Act of 182 1.* By a resolution of 8 
December, 1881, the BundesrtU included the lower Elbe, 
together with the islands therein, in the common tariff dis- 

^ This agreement* after its ratification \j the Bmtdesrai^ was laid before 
the Reichstag and appears in the printed matter of that body: 5 Legislature 
periode, i Session, x88i-Sa, Nr. 4, Anhgeband mu dm ^m. Ber, pp. 3-6. 

» RGBL p. 39. 

* See Law of 31 March, 1885 (RGBL p. 79). 

^ See Pr.G.S. for zSaa, Nr. a; also MaxttnBf Nov. Fee. Bd. 5» pp. 7x4 ff. 
On the discussion, see Lsband, IV« p. 397, and the literature there dted 
in note 5. 
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trict/ with a provision freeing the ships to and from Hamburg 
from any acfion on the part of the customs officials. The 
lower Weser was also added to the common tariff territory 
at the same time the Bremen territory was absorbed.' 

The second clause of Art. 33 of the Imperial Constitution 
reads as follows : ''All articles, traffic in which is free in any 
one of the several States, may be imported into every other 
State, and in the latter shall be subjected to dues only so far as 
similar domestic products are subjected to an internal tax 
there." Here the principle that Germany shall form a single 
tariff district finds its practical significance. Several points, 
however, must be noted. In the first place, the power of the 
several States to lay and collect taxes on articles pf consump- 
tion is not uncondltioni^lly taken away from them, but it is 
subjected to a number of limitations. No further tax may be 
laid by the Siat^ upon articles imported trom ieTforeign land, 
on wHchthe'Empire imposes a dut}' of more than three marks 
per kilo. Where, however, articles are imported upon which 
further work is done in Germany, or where liquors are im- 
ported, a tax by the States on the improvement of the one or on 
the circulation of the other is not prohibitedj, provided such 
tax is a general one and makes no distinction in its applica- 
tion between articles as to whether they are of foreign or of 
domestic origin.* With respect to foreign importations which 
do not pay more than three marks duty per kilo, and with 
respect also to domestic products, the States may tax the 

> CetUnM. d. D. R. p. 464. ' Ihid. 1888, p. 915. 

'IVeatyof 8 July, 1867, Art. 5» p. x. This article is modified by | x of the 
Law of 27 May, 1885 (RGBl, p. 109), which provides that the prohibition of a 
further tax on foreign products aheady taxed to the extent of three marks by 
the Empire " shall not apply to flour, and other mill products, bakers^ wares, 
meat, meat provisions, and fats, and further shall not apply to beer and 
brandies so far as taxation for the account of the Commune and Corporatioo 
is concemed. 

T 
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productioQi preparationi or consumption of such articles at 
their own discretion. In other words, they may levy new 
taxcsy amend or repeal taxes already laid, or retain the taxes 
in existence at the time the Customs Union of 1867 was 
created, but "for the present,* — /flr j«to/," — such taxes may 
be levied only on the following domestic products, i.e, prod- 
ucts of the particular State and products of the common tariff 
district : brandy, beer».viaegar, maltt jndne, mustj, cidej Jlour, 
[ and^ other mill products, bakers' wares, meat, meatproWsions, 
and fats.' Fiurdier, the limitation upon the States extends 
also to the lesser divisions, i.e. the Communes and Cor- 
porations. No State may grant to a Commune or Corpora- 
tion the right to levy a tax to meet its expenses, except on 
articles designed for local consumption.* The articles upon 
which such a communal tax may be laid are the following : 
beer, vinegar, malt, cider, products liable to the miUing tax 
and the slaughter tax, as well as combustibles, pro^dsions, 
and feed. A tax on wine is permissible in those parts of the 
tariff district "which belong to the wine-growing section 
proper." * Finally, for whatever purpose the tax is levied, 

' That is, until modified by competent legialation. 

' Cust Un. Tr. Art 5, 11. | a. Compare the reseired ri^ts of 
Bavaria, Wttrttemberg, and Baden with reference to the taxation of beeza. 
RVerf. Art. 35, Q. a. 

* It is not necessary, says Laband, TV. p. 400^ note 5, that the articles be 
actually consumed in the Commune. They need only be intended (besiimmi) 
for local consumption. When, therefore, a Commime taxes beer within its 
district, it is not under obligation to refund the tax in case the beer is exported. 
Its own interest would prompt a Commune to deal with its own products no 
less favorably than with foreign products. But nothing in the Customs 
Union Treaty stands in the way of such action. On the other hand, the 
Communes cannot burden foreign products more heavily than domestic 
products, or grant to the domestic product an export premium exceeding the 
communal tax. 

*See Cust Un. Tr. Art. 5, 11. | 7. Compare Law of 2$ June, 1873 
(RGBl p. z6z), 1 5, which provides that the limitations of Art. 5 of the Treaty 
of 1887 shall not apply to Alsace-Lorzaine and the system of octroi there in 
vogue. 
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whether for the expenses of the State or of the Commune, the 
products of another State can, under no pretence, be taxed 
more highly than the products of the State mto which they 
are brought, or than the products of the rest of the States.^ 

Certain modifications of the principle of free commerce 
within the territory of the Empire grow out of the right con- 
ceded to the States to lay a consumption tax. The Customs 
Union Treaty of 1867, Art 5, II. § 3, d, provides that 
''those States which have levied internal taxes on the pro- 
duction or preparation of an article of consimiption may 
collect the legal amount of the same in full on the importa- 
tion of the article from other States of the Union." ' The 
Treaty further provides that in the States of the Bund no 
transit tax shall be collected on wine and grape-must produced 
in the other States of the Union.* Further, the Treaty * pro- 
vides that those States which have levied a tax upon the 
purchase and sale, the consumption, production, or prepara- 
tion of an article of consumption, mayj on the exportation of 
the article to another State of the Union, leave the tax uncol- 
lected, or may refimd the lawful amount of the same in whole 
or in part. But the refunding shall take place only so far as a 
compensation for taxes is guaranteed on the exportation of 
said article to a foreign land, and only, as a maximimi, to the 
amount of such compensation. The authorities also shall 
cspedallysee to it that in nocasemore than the amoimt of the 

»Sce Cust Un. Tr. Art. 5, H. || 3 and 7. The same principle holds 
with respect to goods imported from a foreign land, so far as the States may 
tax at all. Cust. Un. Tr. Art. 5, 1, a. x. 

' This is the so-called "transit tax," which is to be distinguished from the 
"equalisation tax" in that the former is collected in full, while the latter is 
collected only to the amount of the difference in favor of the importing State 
between its taxes and that of the exporting State. See Von Mayr, in Stengel's 
Wdrterb. U. pp. 650-634, as to the " Uebtrganisabgabem." 

• Cust Un. Tt. Art 5» IL i 3, #. Alio | 7, with reference to the com- 
munal taxes. ^/Mtf.|4* 
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tax actually paid in shall be returned^ and this compensation 
shall not have the nature or effect of an export premium.^ 
Moreover, the release from obligation to pay the tax shall not 
be effective, nor shall the refunding of the tax take place, 
before the entrance of the taxed product into the bordering 
State of the Union, or into the land of its destination, shall 
have been provenin such way as may be agreed upon by the 
States concerned. A schedule of transit taxes and compensa- 
tions is specially fixed, in accord with §§ 3 and 4 of the 
Treaty, by the proper authorities in each State. Any change 
whatever in the rate of taxation on domestic products must be 
brought to the notice of the Bundesrat, and proof submitted 
that the amount of the tax which shall be levied as a result 
of the effected or intended amendment, upon the products of 
the States of the Union, and the amount of rebate upon the 
exportation of the taxed articles, correspond to the principles 
laid down.' No State may, iu any drcimistances or under any 
conditions, levy a tax on the transportation of goods through 
its territory.' Finally, the several States have not the power 
to prohibit the importation of goods into their territory, nor 
to hamper it with biudensome conditions. Nor may they 
forbid exportation, since such action would conflict with 

^ By the Ust clause of Cust Un. Tr. Art. 5, II. | 7, similar regular regula- 
tions are laid down for the Communes and Corporationa. 

* Cust. Un. Tr. Art. 5, 11. | 5. For legislation on the subject see Proc- 
lamation of 15 January, 1877 (RGBl, p. 9) ; Proclamation of 29 December, 
Z883 {RGBl. 1884, p. 3) ; Proclamation of 99 May, 1890 (RGBl p. 69) ; Proc- 
lamation of 9 July, 1897 (RGBL p. 597). Should a difiFerence of opinion arise 
as to whether a rate is properly in harmony with the provisicms of the Tieaty, 
the decision is rendered by the Btmdesrai on the ground of Art. 7 of the Im- 
perial Constitution. Laband, IV. p. 40a, citing Delbrttck, op. cU. pp. 36^ 37. 
At present transit taxes are levied <mly on beer and crushed malt; in Saxony 
and Baden, on meat 

• Cust Un. Tr. Art 3. | x, CI. a; Art. 5, n. | x. The Tariff Law of 
z July, 1869 (RGBL p. 3x7), | 6, says: **Voa der Durcfafuhr weiden 
Abgaben nicht erfaoben/' 
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Art. 33, CI. ly and Art. 35, of the Imperial ConstitutioiL^ The 
State may, however, impose limitations upon traffic in cer- 
tain conditions, where sanitary precautions justify it, as, for 
instance, an ordinance on the part of the proper authorities 
against the introduction of diseased cattle or of infected cloth- 
ing or wares.* 

(a) Article 35 of the Imperial Constitution reads: ''The 
Empire shall have the exclusive power to legislate with respect 
to all matters concerning the tariff; the taxation of salt and 
tobacco produced in the territory of the Union; the taxation 
of prepared brandies and beers as well as of sug^ and syrup 
made from beets or from other domestic products. It shall 
have exclusive power to legislate with respect to the mutual 
protection of the consumption taxes levied in the several 
States against fraud, as well as with respect to the measiures 
required in the Exclavm^ for the security of the common 
customs boundaries." By thus centralizing the exclusive 
power of imposing customs duties and of taxing the five 
great articles of consumption, the unity of legislation with 
reference to these matters is fully assured. 

In legislating upon these topics, the competence of the 
Empire is unlknited. It covers the whole subject of the 
customs, fixes the rate, specifies the articles to be subjected 
to duty, provides for the collection of the custpms.dues and 
the supervision of that collection, establishes police regulations 
concerning warehouses, as well as the import, export, and 
transport of goods, organizes the necessary boards of officials 
and defines their powers, punishes frauds and determines the 
procedure in the trial of persons accused of such defraudation, 
and enacts any and all measures required to accomplish the 

^ See Laband, IV. p. 403. 

*IhuL pp. 402, 403; Law of 7 April, 1869 (RGBl. p. X05); Law ol 
I May, 1894 [RCBl, p. 4x0) ; Cuatomi Un. Txr. Art 4, CL 5. 
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ends for which the customs duties are imposed. It need 
scarcely be added that in none of these matters are the several 
States competent to legislate, nor may they conclude treaties 
affecting these subjects with foreign States. A discussion of 
the laws touching the customs or the taxes laid upon articles 
of consumption would hardly fall within the scope of this 
present work.* 

Like so many of the provisions of the Imperial Constitu- 
tion. Art. 35 suffers exception. Clause a of the article reads : 
"In Bavajiai Wtirt temberg, a nd Baden, the taxation of do- 
mestic b^ and brandy is reserved for the l^slation of each 
State. These States, however, shall direct their efforts toward 
bringing about imiform legislation respecting the taxation 
of these articles." Under this provision of the Constitu- 
tion, therefore, these three States were not included in the 
general scope of the imperial^ taxation upon brandies and 
beers. They paid an aversum, or lump sum, into the imperial 
treasury, a sum based upon the proportion which their 
population bore to the whole population of the Empire, and 
the revenue from the taxation upon brandies and beer flowed 
into the treasury of each State. As the clause stood, the 
competence of the Empire to legislate with reference to the 
taxation of these two commodities was, therefore, excluded 
from these three States. So far as beer is concerned, this 
exclusion still holds.' A radicaT di^iige has be£ effected, 
so far as respects the taxation of brandy, by- the Law of 

^ A good summary of the imperial tax lawafa found in Von ^anne. F gr» 
fassung ies'D.' 1?.7'9 AiSS.7 B6mn, 1904,' ppT 200 W. TEeie is as yet no im- 
perial salt.tax. The collection of the saJt tax rests upon an agreement made 
by the iStates of the Customs Union, S May, ZS67, and upon identical Uwt 
of the several States based upon it. For a good sketch of tariff legislation 
down to 190Z, see Wagner . »p. cU. pp. 667 fiF. 

' See Aufsess^ op, cU. pp. 295 fiF.; Wagner, op, eU, pp. 686 £F.; Appelt, 
Di$ BraMSkuer-Cneksgebunit 2 Aufl., Halle, 1885. 
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24 June, 1887/ or, more accuiately, by the action of these 
three States niaking this law operative within their own ter- 
ritories. As a result of such action, the three South German 
States have been brought within the general tax jurisdiction 
of the Empire, so far as the taxation of brandy is concerned, 
and the aversum hitherto paid into the imperial treasury has 
been abolished. These States now share in the proceeds of 
the general tax on brandy, according to their proportionate 
population. Their ''special right" with reference to the 
brandy tax, granted under CI. 2 of Art. 35, no longer stands. 
The situation maybe thus summed up in the words of Labaqj^ 
'' By the consent of the South German States to the introduc- 
tion of the Law of 24 June, i38.7^ the principle of Art. 35 — 
that the Empire has the exclusive legislative power with re- 
spect to the taxation of brandies made within the imperial 
territory — became operative also for them. So far as the 
imperial law itself contains no delegation of power to the 
individual States, they have no authority to issue any legal 
regulation whatever with reference to the taxation of brandies, 
either in the way of State law or in the form of ordinance. 
Moreover, the power of the Bundesrat to issue general ad- 
ministrative ordinances necessary for the execution of the 
brandy tax law, and to take action with respect to defects 
which make themselves apparent in the execution of the law, 
or of its own ordinances, extends to the South German States. 
The supervision of the execution of the law even in the 
South German States belongs to the Kaiser. The amend- 
ment of the Law of 24 Jime, 1887, can take place according 

^ RGBl, p. 953. Note amendments of this law, 7 April, 1889 {RGBl. 
p. 149); 8 June, 1891 (,RGBL p. 358); 16 June, 1895 {RGBl p. 265). Text 
of revised law is found in Piodamadon of Imperial Chancellor, 17 June, 
1895 {RGBl, pp. S76 ff.). See also Prodamation of the Imperial Chancellor, 
28 July, 1898 {RGBl. p. X018), and Law of 7 July, 1902 {RGBl. p. 243). 



i. 
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to the rules governing imperial legislation, without any right 
on the part of the South German States, individually or coUeo 
tively, to object thereto. This is especially true of the fix- 
ing of the rate of taxation.'' ' 

(3) Article 35, CL x, as already seen, gives to the Empire the 
exclusive competence in tariff and tax legislation. Article 7, 
CI. 2, empowers the Bundesral to pass ordinances essential 
to the execution of these laws. Notwithstanding this, the 
Empire has no authority to colUci the taxes which it levies. 
''The collection and administration of customs duties and of 
taxes on articles of consumption (Art. 35) within its own ter- 
ritory, are left to each several State, so far as this has been 
its practice heretofore."* In other words, the Empire has 
the right to regulate and supervise the administration of the 
customs and the taxes on articles of consumption, but the 
work is actually carried on by the individual States. The 
phrase, ''so far as this has been its practice heretofore," does 
not imply a reservation of competence on the part of the Em- 
pire. It merely continues in force those limitations upon 
the several States which are based upon the Customs Union 
Treaties and the separate agreements concluded between 
the members of the Union.* 

The authority granted to the several States by Art. 36, 
CI. I, extends to the organization of the boards by which 
the customs and taxes are to be collected, as well as to the 
control of those boards. This authority, however, is exer- 

" Laband, IV. p. 417. « RVerf.AxU 36^ Q. i. 

' Laband, IV. p. 433 ; H&nel, I. pp. 405 ff. ; Meyer, VerwaUungsr. U. p. 338. 

The Tharingian States, including the ThUringian part of Prussia, form 

the so-called Thttringian Customs and Tax Union, based on the Treaties 

of zo May, 1833, 26 November, 1852, 3 April, 1853, 27 June, 1S64, 20 

; November, 1889. B^re the . administra tion is commo n. The admin- 

; istration of Lippe,. Sdutumburg-Iippe,* and Waideck, as well as of 

I certain places in Mecklenburg, Oldenbuig* Ubeck, and Hamburg, has 

been assumed by Pntada. 
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dsed under the regulations and limitations of imperial 
l^islation.^ 

There is no Imperial Board of Customs and Tax Admin- 
istration. The customs and tax officials receive their instnic- 

: tions from and report to the highest State authorities in tariff 
and tax matters. These State authorities stand wholly out- 
sideJheiniQeimj^offidal system. They do not receive their 

' sakuies from the impenal' treasury. They do not take the 
oath of loyalty to the Kaiser or to the Empire pn assuiQing 
their duties, nor do they come under the operation of the laws 

' affecting imperial officials. 

The supervision exercised by the Empire in accordance 
with the provisions of the Imperial Constitution is carried on 
by offidab appointed by the Kaiser, with the consent of the 
Committee on Tariff Matters in the Bundesrat. These 
officials occupy a peculiar position with reference to the tax 
and customs officials of the States, and are of two classes: 
the ^^SkUionS'Koniroleure," or " KotUrokitre^^ as they are more 
brielSy called — officiab associated with the customs and tax 
officers of the State, and the '' ReichshtvoUmdchtigU jUr Zdlle 
und Steueff" or "Imperial Customs and Tax Deputies,'* 
officials associated with those boards of the State having the 
direction of matters of customs and taxation. Laband styles 
these officiab "Officiab extraordinary for the administration 
of the customs and taxes." In the performance of their func- 
tions, the first class are subordinate to and receive their in- 
structions from the second. These imperial "officials ex- 
traordinary" have no legislative or judicial powers and no 
vital connection with the officiab of the States.' Their work 
b peculiarly that of supervision and inspection. To this 

^ See Cust. Un. Tr. of 8 July, 1867, Azt. 3, | 6; Art i^ | 4; Art 19. 
Also Law of X July, 1869 (RGBl. p. 3x7), || 128-133. 
> See Quit. Un. Tr. Art ao^ O. 3. 
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endf ttis^ h^ye the li^^f Attoadinj^ m eetings of the direct- 
ive boards of the State, to inspect all books, to auHii ac- 
counts, and to assure themselves tHaTtEe service rendered by 
the officers at the frontier is both* cffidentnBLM'*suffid^t 
Further, all decrees and instructions respecting the adminis- 
tration of the conunon taxes, sent to their subordinates by 
the directive Boards of the State, receive the visS of the im- 
perial deputy, if he be in the place, before such orders are 
promulgated.^ By such means as this the Empire is kept 
fully informed of the administration of the customs and 
taxes in the several States of the Empire* 

Should a difference of opinion arise over some adminis- 
trative question between the imperial deputy and the State 
officials, the deputy has no right to force his views upon the 
State authorities or to interfere with them in the exercise of 
their duties. Any such conflict must be carried before the 
highest administrative authority of the State for its decision. 
As a matter of general principle, the Empire cannot interfere 
in any judidal process, so long as the means of prosecuting 
the case by appeal to the State courts has not yet been ex- 
hausted. When, however, a decision is finally had in the State 
tribunals, and such decision is, in the opinion of the imperial 
deputy, contrary to the law or to the interests of the Empire, 
or when the remedy, in case a defect has been discovered by 
the deputy, is not forthcoming in due time, or when there is a 
disagreement between the several high authorities of the State, 
the deputy may bring the matter before the Bundesrai? 

^ The deputy is not invested with mny power of wto. He may not with* 
hold his vuL It is for the most put a mere attest of the fact that he has in- 
spected the document in question. Nor may he issue orders to the customs 
and tax officers with respect to the curing oi defects detected in the adminis- 
tration of the laws. He may simply bring these matters to the attention of 
the directive board of the State and request that they be remedied. Cust 
Un. Tr. Art so, CI. 4. 

' Laband, IV. p. 428; RVerf. Art 36^ CL 3. 
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In matters of criminal action touching the customs and the 
taxesi each several State has the right of pardon and of com- 
mutation of sentence within its own territory.^ All fines and 
confiscations belong to that State whose court has rendered 
judgment in the first instance.' The three Southern States 
and Alsace-Lorraine are not subjected to this system of inspec- 
tion and supervision just discussed, so far as the administra- 
tion of %e tax on beer is conoemed. 

(4)' Something should be said at this point with reference 
to the principles controlling the imposition of customs duties 
in German law. In the German Empire, customs duties 
are laid only upon articles imported. The exportation and 
transportation of goods are not taxed.* So far as their lia- 
bility to duty is concerned, it is immaterial whether the articles 
are of foreign or domestic origin^* nor does it matter whether 
they have alreaHy been subjected to duty or tax. The duty 
must be collected as often as the goods cross the customs fron- 
tier from a foreign land.' The liability to duty arises the 

1 Cust Un. Tr. Art. z8. 

* According to the provisions of the Cust Un. Tr. Art iS, and of a deter- 
mination of the Bnndesrai, a6 June, z88o» the directive boards of the several 
States must furnish the Board of Statistics, each fiscal year, information as 
to the confiscation oi goods because of revenue frauds, and the report is to 
be published. 

* VereinsaottgueiM of i July, 1869 (BGB/. p. 317), {| 3-6. In conformity 
to Art. 7, CL 2, of the Cust. Un. Tr., this law was published in the South 
German States as State law, and was introduced into Alsace-Liorraine by 
the Law of 17 July, 1871 (GB/. /. £.-L. p. 37). On the general subject of 
the liability of articles to duty, see Von Mayr, in Stengel's Wdrterb. II. 
pp. 945 ff.; Meyer, Verwallungsr, U, pp. 331 ff.; Laband, IV. pp. 430 ff. 

* VZG. I 4. 

* To this rule there are certain exceptions under the VZG.: (a) goods 
which, in being shipped from one part of the Empire to another, pass throu|^ 
a foreign land, are exempted on proof of their identity (VZG. | in); (b) 
goods sent abroad to fairs or public expositions, goods riiipped for sale upon 
commission, for inspection, or for temporary use, and are returned, are ex- 
empted upon proof id their identity (VZG. || xxa-xx4); (c) goods shipped 
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moment the goods have passed the boundary Ime. Where, 
however, goods are passing through the territory, and from the 
timeof their entry up to the time of their exit are in the con- 
trol of the revenue offidals, the liability to duty is not created. 
Moreover, goods brought across the line and stored in ware- 
houses under the supervision and control of the revenue offi- 
cials, while dutiable, are not called upon to pay the customs 
dues until their release for circulation.^ 'Hie general pre- 
sumption is that all goods coming from a foreign land are free 
of duty.* Only those wares are subject to customs dues which 
are included in the classification of the tariff law. That is to 
say, all goods may enter the country free of duty, unless the 
law specifically declares to the contrary. 

As to the nature of the liability to customs duties, from a 
juristic standpoint, Laband says that "the obligation to pay 
duty is, so far as its juristic nature is concerned, no obliga^ 

to a foreign land may, in spedal cases, be freed from duty upon their return 
in improved condition {vervoOkommendem ZuaUmde) (VZG, | Z05, CI. 2); 

(d) The Bundesrai may, by enactment, decide whether and under what 
conditions an exemption may be granted in other cases, on grounds of fair- 
ness or equity, to goods returned from a foreign Umd, or to goods imported 
from a foreign land and afterwards exported [VZG, | xzS, CL s); 

(e) goods brought into the territoxy of the Empire for purposes of repair or fbr 
completion or other improvement, but which are designed to be again taken 
out of the country, in other word^ goods upon which certain German labor 
is to be expended, but which are not intended for dxculation in the Empire, 
may be exempted from the payment of customs duties {VZG. | 1x5, 
CL x). 

» VZG. II 97-xoo. 

* See VZG. | 3, which reads: "Die aus dem Vereinsaualande einge- 
henden GegenstAnde sind soUfrei, soweit nicht der VereinssolltaxiflF einen 
EingangssoU festsetzt" The Law of X5 July, X879, and the later wording 
found in the Proclamation of the Imperial Chancellor oi 34 May, X885 
(RGBL p. 3), both open with the words " Bei der Einfuhr von Waaren wexden 
ZOlle nach Massgabe der nachstehenden ZoUtariff eihoben." Zom, SkuUsr. 
11. p. 949, claims that | 3 of the VZG. is repealed by | x of the later 
laws. This view is combated by Laband, IV. p. 43>» note 7, and Meyer, 
Virwakirngsr. U. p. 332. 
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Ho ex kge, but a charge upon the dutiable article. The State 
does not allow the gpods to circulate unless the duty has been 
paid. The payment of the duty is the condition under which 
the State permits commerce with the wares, and the obliga- 
tion arises only in the sense that everyone who wishes to bring 
goods into free circulation must first of all fulfil the condition. 
The liability, therefore, does not rest, as a species of obliga- 
tion, upon a certain debtor, but as a kind of 'dinglkhes 
RecfUt^ upon a certain ware." * The goods, therefore, are 
held liable for the duty kid upon them and may be detained 
or attached by the Customs Administration.' An attach- 
ment takes away every right of disposition from the holder 
of the goods, and creates a lien in favor of the Fiscus, who may 
eventually sell the wares and apply the proceeds to the pay- 
ment of the same.' An attachment of this sort takes prece- 
dence of every other claim against the goods, nor is the lia- 
bility of the gpods for the payment of the duty excluded by 
the rights which third parties may have in the dutiable ar- 
ticles. The attached goods may not be pursued in the courts, 
nor by creditors or administrators in bankruptcy, before the 
duty has been paid thereon.^ 

In certain cases the imperial government may, by ordi- 
nance, increase the duty fixed in the tariff schedule. Such an 
increase may be made, for instance, in the case of goods from 
States which treat the ships or products of Germany more un- 
favorably than the ships and wares of other nations.' An 

> Laband, IV. 433. ' VZG. 1 14, also xoo. 

' The proceeds satisfy the lien, even if insufficient to pay in full. Laband, 
IV. p. 437. 

* VZG. 1 14. 

■ Law of 15 July, 1879, revision of 34 May, 1885 (RGBL p. x z z). This Law 
of 15 July, 1879, fixed the amount of increase permissiUe at 50 per cent. 
This was raised to zoo per cent by the later revision. See Law, | 6. 
Goods therefore from States discriminating against German ships or products 
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ordinance of this sort has the character of a retaliatory meas- 
ure. It may take the form of an ordinance issued by the 
Kaiser with the consent of the BundesraL This ordinance 
must be laid before the Reichstag at once, or, if that body be 
not in session at the time, at its next sitting. Should the 
Reichstag refuse its assent, the ordinance immediately goes 
out of force.* 

Complaints with respect to the application of the tariff 
laws in individual cases may not be prosecuted in the courts, 
but are decided by the administrative authorities.' This rule 
holds with reference to the interpretation of the tariff itself, 
Le. to the determination of the question whether a certain 
artide falls within the scope of the law, or to the decision as to 
rate of duty which shoidd be imposed. But questions as to 
whether the legal assumptions, on which liability to duty is 
based, are present; whether, in case of a change of tariff, the 
old or the new law shall be applied; whether a person is sub- 
jected to a subsidiary liability; whether the statute of limita- 
tions applies, etc, may properly be brought before the courts.* 

The entry of certain articles into the coimtry is absolutely 
prohibited. Such articles are contraband. The introduc- 
tion of contraband goods is not, strictiy speaking, an infrac- 
tion of the tariff laws, for these articles do not come under the 

may be subjected to an increase of duty up to xoo per cent of the regular 
amount fixed in the schedule, and wares ordinarily duty free may be sub- 
jected to an atf valorem duty of 30 per cent. The usual duty in Germany, 
even in the case of fluids, is based on weight. 

^ Law of 34 May, X885, | 6. The right to pass retaliatory measures 
arises when German goods are treated less favorably than those of any third 
State. Meyer, VerwaUungsr. H. p. 333, note s. 

«vz(?.ii3. :i±? 

* Laband, IV. p. 4^,'dting dedsbn of the RGer., x July, x88x, and 3X 
May, 1889 (EfUseh. it^tvOtach, V. pp. 43 flf., and XVI. pp. 37 flf.). The 
pennissibiUty of a j udidal settlement of contentions of this sort is determined 
by State law. 
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operation of the schedule, but it is a breach of the pofice regu- 
lations.^ Contraband goods found in the country are con- 
fiscated, and the person introducing them is fined, the fine 
being cumulative. A tariff duty, on the other hand, is a con- 
ditional prohibition of the entry of the gpods into the country. 
Fraud or evasion of the payment of duty is properly an offence 
against the customs laws. The penalty for fraud consbts 
in the confiscation of the goods, and the payment of the duty 
plus four times the amount of the same, which fine is cumula- 
tive in case of repeated offence. The fact that the smuggler 
of gpods is not their owner does not exempt such goods from 
confiscation.' 

2. The SUUisHcd Fee. — In connection with the ordinary 
customs duties may be mentioned a species of dues known 
as the ''Statistical Fee.'' In order that statistics may be 
obtained with respect to the circulation of goods, — a Royal 
Statistical Office was erected for this purpose in 1872, — a 
declaration of all goods which cross the frontier is required, 
whether such gpods are imported, exported, or merely trans- 
ported across the coimtry. This declaration must be in writ- 
ing, special blanks being furnished for the piupose, and dues 
are collected in the form of imperial stamps which must be 
afiixed to these declarations.' The receipts from the Statis* 

^ Meyer, VtrwaUwngsr, II. p. 347. 

' On contraband and fraud see VZG. || X54-X67. 

* See Law of 20 July, 1879 (RCBL p. 361). Strictly speaking, this b not a 
'' fee/' but virtually a petty import and export duty. See Meyer, Vcrvo/^ 
uiigSF, II., p. 349; Laband, IV. p. 446, note 5. In the case ol petty trade 
between frontier villages not more than 15 kilometers distant from the 
tari£f boundaries, such a declaration may be made orally. The tax is veiy 
light, €^> 5 pfennigs per 500 kilos for packed goods, 5 pf ennigi per 1000 kilos 
for unpacked goods, xo pfennigs per xo^ooo kilos for certain goods shipped 
in bulk, such as coal, wood, potatoes, grain, etc., and 5 pfennigs per head for 
live stock. There are certain exemptions: (i) goods sent under control of 
customs officials or stored in warehouses for unentered waxes; goods dis- 
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tical Fee flow into the imperial treasury. Thejeveral States^ 
howeveri receive a compensation for the costs connected with 
the collection of the fees.' The amoimt of the compensation 
is fixed by the Bundesrak For the sale of the stamps, the 
three postal administrations — the Empire, Bavaria, and 
WOrttemberg — receive a commission of two and one-half 
per cent of the gross receipts. 

3. The Imperial Stamp Taxes. — The Empke derives 
certain revenues from what are known as the "Stamp Taxes." 
These taxes are (i) the tax on playing-cards, and (2) the tax 
on various instruments or documents. The imperial tax on 
playing-cards was laid by the Law of 3 Jidy, 1878.' This tax 
is, in character, an indirect tax, a consumption tax, in fact 
It is not collected, however, from those who use the cards, but 
from those who manufacture them and from those n^o ex- 
port them. The tax is levied in the form of a stamp affixed 
to all packs of playing-cards made in Germany and upon all 
cards imported for use in the country. The word "import" 
as used in the law, covers not only the territory comprised 
within the actual "Tariff District,'' but makes the customs 

changed into free drcukdon tbiouf^ the payment of customs duty; goods 
e]Q>orted under official control for the purpose of compensation or release 
from exdses; (3) goods accompanied by direct pass-bills {BegkUpa^ien) 
are carried free throu|^ Gennan territory or out of the same throui^ a 
foreign temtoxy back again into Germany; (3) goods sent by mail. 

^ Law of so July, 1879, | xx, Q. x, and X4. 

> J{GB/. p. X33. This is an old form of taxation, famOiar in Gexmany since 
the begixming of the eighteenth centuxy, and found in nearly all the German 
States. In some States the traffic in playing<ards takes the form of a State 
monopoly. The Law of 3 July, 1878^ was an imperial law, and the tax 
levied by the Empire naturally supeiaeded all legislation by the States on 
the same subject See, on the impexial tax on playing<axds, Jacob, 
artide *' SpiOkariemstempd,*' in Stengel's Wdrterb. U. pp. 470 £F. ; and artide 
" Spielkartetuteiier," by Von Heckel, in Conrad's Handwdrtirb. 2 Aufl., 
VI. pp. 894 ff. Also Laband, IV. pp. 447 ff.; and Meyer, VtrwoUtmisr. 
n.pp.394ff. 
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frontieTi solar as the taxon playing-cardsisconcemed|identicaI 
with the boundary of the Empire. The tax is collected, there- 
fore, upon all playing-cards brought into those parts of the 
Empire excluded from the Tariff District, and need not be 
collected in those parts of foreign territory which are included 
within that district.^ 

The stamp tax on various instruments or papers' may be 
classified as follows : (a) the tax on bills of exchange, drafts, 
promissory notes, and other promises to pay on demand, cir- 
culating in the Empire; (b) the tax on domestic shares of 
stock, and on foreign skues of stock which are delivered, 
sold, or hypothecated in the Empire, and on mining stock; 
(c) the tax on negotiable domestic stocks and bonds, as well 
as on foreign securities of the same kind, when they arc de- 
livered, sold, or hypothecated in the Empire; (d) the tax on 
certain kinds of brokerage transactions, in which certain forms 
provided with a government stamp must be used ; (e) the tax 
on lottery tickets and on the statement of the prizes or stakes 
in public lotteries; (/) the tax on bills of lading and on the 
way-bills of ships plying between domestic and foreign ports, 
so far as these papers are made out in the Empire or are pre- 
sented there in connection with the reception or delivery of the 
consignment. All papers thus subjected to a stamp tax by 
the imperial law or exempted from such tax imder imperial 
law may not be taxed by the individual States. An excep- 

» Meyer» VerwaUungsr. IL p. 395. 

* See Law of 24 June, 1900 (RGBL p. 975). This law is a levisioQ of the 
Law of xo June, 1869 (RGBL p. 193), with the modtficadons of 4 June, 1879 
(RGBL p. 151), I July, z88x (RGBk p. 185), 39 May, 1885 (RGBl. p. 1 71, also in 
Prodamatioii of 3 June, 1885, RGBl. p. 179), and 27 April, 1894 (RGBL p. 381). 
See also Lahand, IV. pp. 449 £F. ; and Meyer, VerwaUungsr. 11. pp. 383 ff. 
This tax b imposed in die fonn of a stamp which must he attached to the 
various papers in accordance with certain fixed regulations kid down hj 
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tion is made in the case of papers relating to rcgbtration in 
the Land-book, and of notarial or court fees in acceptances 
and attestations. The general supervision over the admin- 
istration of this tax, which, according to Art 17 of the Im- 
perial Constitution, is delegated to the Kaiser, is exercised 
through the Imperial Treasury Office.^ The collection and 
administration of the tax are conducted by the individual 
States, whose officials are boimd to see that the provisions 
of thj law are properly executed. 

in. Empire and State in the Administration of Finances. — 
Article 38 of the Imperial Constitution provides that the income 
from the customs and from the taxes on articles of consump- 
tion mentioned in Art. 35, so far as they are subject to im- 
perial legislation, shall flow into the imperial treasury, after 
deducting certain costs incident upon their collection and ad- 
ministration, as well as certain repayments provided for by 
law.' The administration of the taxes is carried on by the 
individual States to the account of the Empire. In ot]^ 
words, the taxes are collected jyjhe Sta tes for die Emp ire^ and 
&e costs of coUecti^ Article 

38, 3, a, also provides that so far as the tariff is concerned 
those costs necessarily incurred in the collection of the duties 
on the tariff frontier between the Empire and a foreign land, 
and incurred also in protecting the collection in the border 
districts, shall be deducted from the receipts. This reim- 

> The control of the imperial stamp taxes is not placed in the hands of the 
Imperial Tax deputies. The reason, Laband suggests, is found in the fact 
that the collection of these dues in many States, notably Bavaria, is adminis- 
tered by finance boards, whose control by imperial offirials is not desired. 
Laband, IV. p. 460, note 9. 

* WiUi reference to these repayments, see Cust. Un. Tr. Art xj-xs* 
*A11 losses occurring thzouc^ the tmfaithfidness or other fault of the 
State officials must be borne by the State, not by the Empire. See Cust. 
Un. Tt. Art. 16, CI a. In other words, the States are UaUe for the amount 
of the taxes, to be delivered over or accounted for. 
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biirsement was formerly made in the form of a lump sum, 
the amount due each State being fixed by the Bundesrai. 
In 1882, this system having proven unsatisfactory, it was re- 
placed by a ** ZoUverwaUungsetai^^* or "Estimate for the Cus- 
toms Administration/' fixed by the Bundesrai} This estimate 
is made every year by the Bundesrai Committee on the Tariff 
and Taxes and by the Committee on Accoimts, in conformity 
with a draft drawn up by the Directive Boards of the border 
States and passed upon by the Imperial Deputies. With 
respect to the salt tax, according to Art. 38, 3, b, those costs 
."which are paid as salaries to the officials charged with the 
collection and control of this tax at the salt works " are to 
-be deducted by the individual State. It will be noted that 
only a part of the officials connected with the administration 
of the tax, viz. those connected with the works, are men- 
tioned. The salaries of these officials are to be borne by the 
Empire, or, in other words, deducted from the gross receipts. 
A change was introduced, however, by the same act of the 
Bundesrai in 1882, mentioned above, and the expenses of the 
administration of the salt tax were also fixed by the Bundes- 
rat in the form of an *'EkU** or estimate, which took the place 
of the "liunp sum system,'' and a scheme was adopted which 
adjusted the payment more nearly on the basis of service 
actually rendered. Article 38, 3, r, empowers the Bundesrai 
to fix the amount which may be granted to the States from 
time to time as a remimeration for the administration of the 
tax on beet-sugar and on tobacco. The same article, 3, ef, 

' See discussioii by Laband, IV., pp. 469 ff., especially p. 465, where he 
calb attention to the fact that, in the present arrangement, it is the Bundes- 
rat alone which fixes the EUU as against the State, and that the part given, 
under the Constitution, to the Kaiser and Reichstag in fixing the Budget 
is eliminated here. While neither the Constitution nor Art. 16 of the 
Cust. Un. Tr. affords a sufficient base for the assumption of this power by 
the BumUsrai, the Rnckstag has not, as yet, raised an objection. 
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also provides that the amount deducted for the cost of admin- 
istration shall be 15 per cent of the total receipts, in the case 
of the other taxes. This covers the administration of the 
tax on beer and on brandy. The reimbursement for the costs 
in administering the tax on playing-cards and on various in- 
struments and papers b fixed by the laws levying these taxes.^ 

llie States are held to a strict appli cation of the imperial 
tex and^tariffTaws. "No State atn claim any rigEFtolavor 
die in^rtatlo^ of raw material by concessions of free entiy, 
or to encotirage the export of manufactured goods by draw- 
backs or boimties. Certain articles may be introduced 
into the States without payment of duties, when the articles 
are intended for the household of the ruler or for ambas- 
sadors of foreign countries.' 

Each State having a customs and tax administration must 
render account of the business transacted by it to the Empire. 
It must have a system of bookkeeping and of auditing the 
amounts collected within its borders to the account of the 
imperial treasury, and it must balance accounts with the Em- 
pire. No imperial law has been passed regulating the de- 
tails orfr^sjDiatteii.:.Tte principle Idd down lif the time 
oTthe ZoUverein^ and now become a part of the constitutional 
system of the Eknpire, was that the collection and adminis- 

^ For the stamp tax 00 pkying-caxds, see Law of 3 July, 1878, | 93; 
for the stamp tax on other articles^ Law of xo June, 1869, | 97; to 
which may be added the SchaumwemsteuergestiM of 9 May, 2909, | 28 
CI. I. 

' These articles must pass through the hands of the customs officials, 
however, who shall enter them in the Free Register. The amount which would 
have been collected on these articles is to be reckoned against the account of 
that State by which the free pass is furnished, at the next balancing of the 
receipts. Cust. Un. Tr., Art. x6. In this way the exemption of articles 
designed for the ruler or for ambassadors in one State does not have to be 
borne by the other States. Any exemption of articles intended for ambas- 
sadors accredited to the Empire is charged to the account of the Empire itself. 
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tration of the tariff and of the taxes on articles of consumption 
should be left to each State, so far as it had hitherto per- 
formed this service, llie details 1x>th bf administration and 
of collection are regulated by mstriictions issued by each 
several State, JMost of these regulations have been in opera- 
tion for many years and have undergone numerous changes 
at the hands of the various ministers and Directive Boards. 
The Prussian Instructions of 28 May, i8i8| have served 
as a model aiEter- yhicLlh» latjger numher^ot these mstruc- 
tions have been patterned.^ In the case of the taxes on 
articles of consimiption, however, the Buadasmi has passed 
certain ordinances touching the system of bookkeeping and 
the control, and certain blank forms have been provided. 
The Imperial Stamp Taxes have been regulated sharply by 
the Bundesrai in the matter of their collection and with 
respect to their accounting. 

The settlement of accounts between the Empire and the 
several States is regulated by Art. 39 of the Imperial Con- 
stitution,' which provides that an " abstract '^ shsdl be made 
out at the end of each quarter, and a "final statement" 
at the end of each year, covering the revenues due the im-j 
perial treasuiy from the customs and taxes. These ab- 
stracts and final statements are to be made out by the State 
authorities charged with the collection of the revenues, and, 
after having been audited by the Directive Boards, are to be 

^ See Vo n Mayr, fa SteamtVtWdrt ^, U. p. 968. Also the agreement laid 
down fa Ifie Munchnar VMMugsprotokol of 14 Febniaiy, 1834, | 95, found 
fa Vertrdgt tmtf VtrhatMungen 4ber du BUdung und AusfUkrung des 
deutsehen ZoU- und Handdsvtnmi, Berlfa, i845-7a» II. p. 371, more par- 
ticularly the **Anweisung Zur Ceschdftsfaknmg eines HaupiMcUamUs," 
"Regulainf 4ber du ErMnmgslffugmsM der NebenMoUdmler T und 2 
Klcsu," and "Anwtisung Zwr G$schdftsvirwaUung der NtbtntMtmUr 2 
Klasse," 

* Compaxe with Cust. Un. Tt. Art 17. 
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combined into general summaries. Each separate tax in 
these simmiaries is to be authenticated, and die summaries 
are then to be laid before the Bundesrafs Committee on 
Accounts. These summaries are made out on blank forms 
prescribed by the Bundesrai. After a careful inspection of 
these summaries, the Committee on Accounts fixes pro- 
visionally, every three months, the amoimt due the imperial 
treasury from the treasury of each State, informing both 
the Bundesrai and the States themselves as to the result 
of its calculations. The committee also lays before the 
Bundesrai annually a final determination of the amoimts 
due, together with such remarks as it may see fit to append. 
The Bundesrai^ taking the report of the committee and such 
remarks as may be appended thereto as a guide, definitively 
fixes the amotmt due for the year from each several State. 
These provisions of the Imperial Constitution have been 
supplemented somewhat by a proclamation of the Imperial 
Chancellor, issued 13 January, 1872, based on an agreement 
with the Committee on Accoimts.^ In order to meet the 
change made in the fiscal year, in 1877, this proclamation 
was further amended by a resolution of the Bundesrai^ 
3 April, 1878.' In accord with these enactments, provisional 
summaries are to be made manihly, in addition to the 
quarterly and annual summaries provided for by the Con- 
stitution. 

IV. The Expenses of ihe Empire* So far as the expen- 
ditures and expenses of the Empire are concerned, the general 
theory prevails that, inasmuch as the activity of the Empire 
is directed toward securing and advancing the interests of 
all its members, the expenses of the Empire should be borne 
in conmion by aU the States. But, owing to the peculiar 

' See Hirth'8 AnnaUn, 1873, pp. 1489 ff. 

* Preussicher Mmisterialbtatt fir die Itmere VtrwaUimg^ 1878, p. 146. 
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position occupied by some of the States in the Empire, this 
theory receives considerable wrenching when it comes to 
be practically applied. Notable exceptions to the general 
principle have been made in favor of the States enjoying the 
so-called ^^jura singuhrum.** These exceptions may be 
briefly mentioned. The expenses of the Federal Office for 
Citizenship — Bundesamt far das Heimatswesm — are not 
shared by Bavaria. This office operates imder the Law of 
6 June, 18701 and by the express terms of the Imperial 
Constitution and of the Treaty of Versailles of 23 November, 
18701 this law does not apply to Bavaria.^ This law has not 
yet been extended to Alsace-Lorraine, hence that territory 
also contributes nothing to the expenses of the office. Only 
about 25 per cent of the expenses of the Railroad Office are 
borne by the States in common, and Bavaria is exempted 
from the remaining 75 per cent imder Art. 46, CI. 2, of the 
Imperial Constitution, which frees Bavaria from the control 
of this office in most essential matters. Moreover, the 
peculiar privileges of Bavaria, Wdrttemberg, Baden, and 
Alsace-Lorraine, with reference to the taxation of beer, and 
the transit tax on it, exempt them from all share in the ex- 
penses connected with the regulation of those taxes. Bavaria 
and Wiirttemberg, enjoying '*jura singuhrum^* with respect 
to the administration of the post and telegraph, contribute 
a small amoimt to the expenses of the central administration. 
The fact that the Court of Accounts does not operate equally 
in all the States disturbs the uniformity of contribution to 
the expenses of that court. Some States enjoy special 
privileges of self-administration in certain matters. In 
these States the expenses of the Court of Accounts are borne 
only in a certain proportion based upon the extent to which 

* See RVerf, Art. 4* x ; alio Treaty with Bavaria, 33 November, 1870^ m. 
I z, and SMussproiokol of the aame I. 
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the activity of the court extends to the other branches of 
their administration. In those branches of administration 
where the activity of the court extends to all the States, 
each State contributes its proportion to the expenses. Alsace- 
Lorraine pays a lump sum, — an aversum. 

Under the Imperial Constitution, the power to se nd am- 
bassadors to foreign courts is not taken away from the 
individual Stat^ jStlB^ Empire. This fact has an effect 
upon the finances of the £mpire, so far as the contribution 
of the States to the expenses of maintaining imperial ambas- 
sadors is concerned. Where a State maintains an ambassador 
at a foreign court at which the Empire also maintains a repre- 
sentative, the State receives a rebate of one-half the amoimt of 
the contribution which it is ordinarily required to make to 
the expenses of the imperial ambassador at that same court. 
In consideration of Bavaria's diplomatic service, and in 
view of the fact that in those places where Bavaria maintains 
an embassy the duties of the imperial embassy in caring for 
Bavaria's interests are reHeved, Bavaria, by reason of con- 
cessions made at the time of its entrance into the Empire, 
enjoys a rebate which amoimts to the whole of the con- 
tribution which Bavaria should be expected to make to the 
expenses of those ambassadors of the Empire who are 
stationed in lands where Bavaria also maintains her own 
representatives. The imperial ambassadors, in the course 
of their duties, attend to many special matters for Prussia* 
As an equivalent for these services, Prussia pays annually 
into the imperial treasury an aversum of 90,000 marks. 

Bavaria enjoys certain special privileges in matters mili- 
tary. This fact affects Bavaria's share in the expenses of the 
Imperial Military Court. In the oiganization of this court, 
Bavaria has been granted a special senate. The special 
expenses of the Bavarian senate are borne by Bavaria 
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alone, but that State makes no contribution to the special 
expenses of the other senates. The Imperial Militaxy 
Court, however, is the highest criminal court for the navy. 
Bavaria, therefore, is required to contribute a proportionate 
share to the general expense based upon the effective naval 
force furnished by that State. 

The *' Sonderrechie^* — special rights — play a prominent 
part, also, in so far as the contribution of the various States 
to the payment of the interest and principle of the imperial 
debt is concerned. The debt was contracted by the Empire 
and the Empire is responsible for it. But the obligations 
laid upon the several States, with respect to their share in 
the liquidation of the debt and the meeting of the interest, 
are not equal. The loans out of which the debt arose were 
used largely for military purposes and for expenses con- 
nected with the administration of the post and telegraph. 
But, under the special rights which Bavaria enjoys, that 
State is exempt from all obligation to contribute to either 
of these objects, and for that reason Bavaria has no share 
in that portion of the debt created for these ends. Wiirt- 
tembeig is, for the same reason, exempt so far as the expen- 
ditures for post and telegraph are concerned. All States 
contribute to the liquidation of, and to the payment of the 
interest on, that part of the imperial debt which does not 
concern matters with respect to which certain States enjoy 
special privileges. All States, save Bavaria, contribute to 
that part of the debt contracted for military purposes, while 
all States except Bavaria and WQrttembeig share in the 
debts arising from the postal and telegraph administration. 

This same system of grouping is seen in the matter of 
covering deficits. Whether a State shall contribute to the 
meeting of a deficit which may occur in any branch of the 
administration of the Empire, depends on the relation of 
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that State to the bzanch of the service in which the deficit 
is foimd*^ 

V. The '* ProporUanal Assessmenls** of the Several Staies. 
— In no part of the imperial governmental system of Germany 
has so little real skill been displayed as in the development of 
imperial finance. The handling of this matter has not only 
been unsatisfactory, but it has been no less contrary to the 
Constitution than it has been inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of sound financiering. The difficulty has certainly not 
been due to any lack of a scientific understanding of the 
principles of finance on the part of German economists and 
statesmen, but rather to the conflict of political theories and 
the clash of economic interests. The best that can be said 
of the system pursued for a generation in Germany, is that 
it is both climisy and inadequate. The legislation respecting 
the customs aid the taxes has been marked by vacillation 
and superficiality. It has been a system of ''patchwork 
and tinkering," rather than of sober, thorough revision and 
construction on definite and sound lines. 

Before Germany, as before every federal State, two ways 
lay open in the organization of the imperial finance : either 
to create a imitary system, an independent system of imperial 
taxation, where the taxes should be fixed and levied by 
imperial law, where the revenues should flow into the im- 
perial treasury and be disbursed for the sole use of the 
Empire; or, to develop a federal system, where the fixing 
and levying of taxes should become matters of State legisla- 

^ Thus, Bavaria would not contribute to the cohering of a deficit in the 
military administration. Bavaria and WQrttembeig would be exempt 
from sharing in the payment of a deficit in the postal and telegraph adminis- 
tration. A defidt in the brewing tax would not affect Bavaria, WUrttemberg, 
Baden, or Alsace-Lorraine, while so far as a defidt in the payment of the 
imperial debt is concerned, the States would fall into the three groups noted 
in the preceding paragraph of the text 
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tion and where the expenses of the Empire should be met by 
a system of assessments upon the several States. The 
Empire adopted the more centralized method, though with 
a temporary modification of a federalistic nature.^ Article 
70 of the Imperial Constitution provides that in so far as the 
imperial expenses are not met by the imperial revenues, 
together widi such surplus as may remain from the preceding 
year, the deficit shall be covered by an assessmerU upon the 
several Stales in proportion to their population} It is to be 
specially noted, however, that this scheme of assessment 
was to be resorted to only so long as imperial taxes were not 
yet introduced to meet the expenses. These assessments 
are known as Matrikularbeitrdgef or proportioiud assess- 
ments.' 

Although it is plain, from the wording of Art. 70, that 
this system of assessments upon the several States in order 
to cover deficits in imperial finances was designed merely 
as a temporary expedient, two things served to prolong its 
existence. One was the development of the various State 
groups, in the matter of receipts and expenditures, already 
referred to in the preceding section, — the groups occasioned 
by the entry of the South German States and Alsace-Lorraine 
with their peculiar exemptions. The system of proportional 
assessments serves to equalize these differences in the relation 
of the various groups to the Empire in financial matters, 
increasing the assessment of those States which have no 
share in the common receipts and decreasiog the asses s ment 

' See Meyer, VftwaUMngsr. II. p. 596; Laband, IV. pp. 375 ff.; Hanel, 
I. pp. 361 ff.; Wagner, op. cU, pp. 646 ff., 793 ff. 

' For a sharp critidsm upon the manifest unfairness of this system, see 
Wagner, op. cU. pp. 806 ff., also p. 655, last paragraph of | 301. 

' See Von Heckel, in Conrad's Handwdrterh. V. pp. 737, and Uterature 
therein cited; Laband, IV. pp. 474 ff.; Meyer, Siaalsr. pp. 698 ff.; Ver- 
waUtmgsr. 11., pp. 396 ff.; Kirchenhcim, StoaUr. pp. 4x4 ff. 
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of those which do not share in the common expenses.^ The 
second thing which has tended to preserve the system has 
been the passage of the so-called "Frankenstein Clause/' 
and subsequent legislation down to 1904. It will be recalled 
that Art. 4 of the Imperial Constitution draws within the 
competence of the Empire legislation on customs duties and 
on taxes to be applied to imperial ends. Article 33 of the 
Constitution declares that Germany shall constitute a single 
tariff district, while Art. 35 places the legislation on matters 
of tariff and with respect to the taxation of salt and tobacco 
manufactured within the Empire, as well as with respect 
to the taxation of beer, brandy, and sugar, and syrup made 
from beets or other domestic products, exclusively in the 
hands of the Empire. In 1879 ^ ^^ ^^^^^ passed increasing 
the tax on tobacco and raising the customs duties.' The 
Imperial Stamp Tax Law was enacted in 1881,' while in 
1887 the law regulating the taxation of brandy was passed.^ 
These three laws increased the revenue of the Empire. 
What is known as the "Frankenstein Clause'' is § 8 of 
the Law of 15 July, 1879. This clause reads as follows: 
"When in any year the revenue from the customs duties 
and the tax on tobacco shall exceed the sum of 130,000,000 
marks, the suiplus shall be handed over to the States accord- 
ing to the ratio of population upon which their proportional 
assessment is reckoned."* Similarly, according to § 32 

* Meyer, VtnvaUtmgsr. II. p. 597; Von Heckelt op. eU, p. 738. 

* RGBl. p. 307. RevisedbyPxocUunatioiiof 34 May, 1885 {RGBl,^. iii). 

* Ibid, p. 185. Revised 27 April, 1894 {RGBl, p. 381), and 14 June, 1900 
(RGBl, p. a6o). 

* RGBl, p. 253. 

'This clause was a oompromise measure, introduced by tbe Centrum 
ParQr. For a brief discussion of tbe proceedings in the Reichstag, with the 
speech of Bismarck, see Schulihess, GeschiehU-Kalendar for 1879. For gen- 
eral debate, see Sim, Ber. des RtUhstags^ 2879^ pp. 937 ff., 2x79 £F., and 
3342 £F. 
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of the Law of i July, 1881, the receipts from the Imperial 
Stamp Tax were to flow into the imperial treasury^ and| 
after certain costs were deducted, the remaining amoimt was 
to be handed over to the States on the same basis.^ Section 39 
of the Lawof 24 June, 1887, also provides that the net revenue 
from the consumption tax on brandy should be distributed 
among the States belonging to the district in which the tax 
operated on the same principle. The " Frankenstein Clause '' 
expressly defeated the plain intent of the Constitution that 
the ''proportional assessments" should be a temporary 
expedient. This was the aim and purpose of the clause, 
and subsequent legislation, as seen, was dominated by the 
same idea.' The system of ** MahikularbeUrdge** was re- 
tained, and another system, a system of rebates or donations, 
was erected beside it. If the Imperial Constitution, by the 
introduction of "proportional assessments'' upon the several 
States, aimed to make a deficit impossible, subsequent 
legislation seemed bent on making a surplus, or at least a 
reserve fund, equally impossible. Nowhere in the Consti- 
tution is there any authority for this system of "donations'' 
to the several States.' This system created a close redproc- 

* I 3a of the Law of i July, zS8x, is | 45 in the rerisioo of 1894, and 
1 55 in the revision of 1900. 

' See also Law of z6 April, 1896 {RGBl. p. Z03); 94 May, 2897 (RGBl. 
p. 95); 31 March, 1898 (RGBl. p. 138); 25 March, 1899 {RGBi. p. 189); 30 
March, 1900 (RGBI. p. z 73). By this legislation, in some instances the amount 
fixed by the "Frankenstein Clause" at 130,000^000 marks was raised con- 
siderably, and in addition a certain proportion of any surplus which, under 
the clause, would fall to the several States was retained by the Empire 
and applied to the payment of the imperial debt. The proportion ranged 
from one-half to three-founhs. 

' See HUnel, I. p. 383 ; Laband, IV. pp. 378^ 476. The fact is that the Con- 
stitution has been practically amended, not in the manner prescribed by the 
Constitution itself, but by ordinary legislation. It di£Pers from a regular amend- 
ment in conferring no constitutional or "well-eamed'' right on the part of 
the States to a continuance of these donatioDS. See Hftnel, op. cU, p. 384. 
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ity between the Empire and the States in financial matters. 
On the one hand, certain imperial receipts were to be dis- 
tributed among these States, while, on the other hand, the 
States were obligated to cover, by their proportional con- 
tributions, the difference between the revenues and the 
expenditures of the Empire. Speaking of the system under 
the ''Frankenstein Clause/' Adolf Wagner, the greatest 
writer on finance in Germany, says: "This is a financial 
system which appears thoroughly mechanical, is in every 
respect a doubtful one, works after the manner of a poll- 
tax, disturbs the finances of the individual States, is incon- 
sistent with the character of a federal State, smacks of the 
okl Staaienbundf seriously impairs the clearness of the financial 
relations, veils the true portrait of financial conditions. It 
is true that through the distribution of the surplus according 
to the number of the population the poll-tax-like working 
of the system of "proportional assessments'' is at least 
balanced, but this solitary advantage is not of sufficient 
weight to justify this whole system of contributions on 
the one hand and donations on the other." ^ 

^ Wagner, op, eU, p. 655. See also Laband, IV. pp. 37S ff. It may be 

interesting to note the zesult of this system. The following Uble is taken 

from Wagner, op. eU. p. 654, and from the SMiU. JahAuck fUr das Rriek, 

1903:— 
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The bad effect of such a vacillation upon the finances 
of the individual States will be at once apparent. 

On the 14 May, 1904, a law was passed which reads as 
foUows: — 

''§ I. The provision respecting the handing over of a 
part of the proceeds of the customs duties and of the tobacco 
tax to the individual States (§ 8 of the Tariff Law, pub- 
lished through the Proclamation of 24 May, 1885, RGBl. 
in), is repealed. 

" The net revenue from the mash-vat tax, and from the tax 
on materials out of which brandy is prepared, is to be handed 
over to the several States in the proportion which their popu- 
lation sustains to the whole population of the territory in- 
cluded in the jurisdiction of the brandy tax. 

^^§ 2. Art. 70 of the Constitution shall receive the follow- 
ing wording: — 

''ArHck 70 

^'For meeting all the common expenditures there shall be 
used, first of all, the general revenues which flow in from the 
customs duties and common taxes, from the Railroad, Postal 
and Telegraph Administration and from all other adminis- 
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trative branches. In so far as the expenses are not covered 
by these receipts, they shall be met by contributions of the 
several States, on the basis of their population, which con- 
tributions shall be imposed by the Imperial Chancellor in the 
amount required by the budget. Should these contribu- 
tions not be covered by the amounts to be handed over to the 
several States, they are to be refunded to the several States 
in such measure as the other ordinary income of the Empire 
may exceed its needs. 

" Any surplus from former years shall be employed, so far as 
the law fixing the budget does not provide otherwise, to meet 
the common extraordinary expenses. 

^^Sec. 3. This law shall go into effect from the first of April, 
1904."* 

While thb law removes much that was objectionable in the 
imperial financial system, it has not eliminated all the awk- 
wardness and dmnsiness which has hitherto characterized that 
system, and there still remains much to be desired. 

So far as their nature is concerned, the ''proportional assess- 
ments'' are taxes levied by the Empire upon the individual 
States by reason of its sovereignty.' In fixing the amount of 
the tax, the population of the State is taken as a basis. Opin- 
ions have differed as to the meaning of the word "population" 
in this connection. The Bundesraty however, on 28 March, 
1882, declared by resolution that the definitive fixing of the 
"proportional assessments'' as well as the settiement of 
accounts with respect to the general customs and tax re- 
ceipts, should be based on the number of mhabUantSf irre- * 
spective of State citizenship.* 

* RGBl. p. 169. 

* Meyer, VertpaUungsr. II. p. 399; Hinel, I. p. 375; Laband, IV. pp. 

474 ff. 

* Laband, IV. p. 479. 
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The amount of the proportional assessments is determined 
by the budget of the Empire, and can be definitely fixed 
only at the close of the fiscal year. The levying of the as- 
sessments is made by the Imperial Chancellor, who may not 
exceed the amount required by the budget/ even in cases 
where the losses or deficits in other receipts of the Empire 
would indicate a necessity for such increase.' Such an in- 
crease would require a new fixing of the budget 

VI. The Imperial Budget*— By "Budget," "Stoats- 
kaushaltetat," " Hauptfinanzetat,'' or simply "Etat,'' is meant 
a complete, systematically arranged, and balanced estimate, 
or summary, of the receipts and expenditures incident upon 
the administration of a State for a certain fixed future period. 
In other words, it is the periodic forecast of the fiscal needs 
of a State and the provision for meeting those needs. The 
budget, therefore, is a matter of calculation, — not a calcula- 
tion of the receipts already collected or of the expenditures 
already made, but a prior computation of the income and of 
the anticipated liabilities.^ 

Article 69 of the Constitution provides that "all the receipts 
and expenditures of the Empire must be estimated for each 
year and brought into the imperial budget. This latter shall 
be fixed by law before the beginning of each year." The 
establishment of the budget, therefore, takes place within the 
forms of ordinary legislation, and the co5peration of the 

» RVerf, Art. 70. 

* See discussion with respect to the attempt of the Imperial Chancellor 
to increase the amount of the assessment in 1868, in Hirth's Annalen, 1869, 
pp. 274 fiF.; Laband, IV. p. 475; Meyer, op, eU. II. p. 399. 

* For the most important literature upon the subject, see Laband, IV. 
p. 481, note; also his discussion of recent literature in appendix to IV. pp. 
53s ff. See also bibliography appended to Jellinek's article " Budgetnckt** 
in Conrad's Handwifrterb. II. p. 11 64. 

* HineU Studien^ II. p. 215, takes exception to the designation of the 
Budget as a "JUchnmng." Compare Laband, IV. p. 482. 
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popxilar branch of the legislature in determining the most 
important question of imperial finance is assured. Further, 
the provisions of the Constitution with respect to all other 
proposed legislation find application also to the bill fixing 
the budget.^ 

The fiscal period of the Empire is one year, then, according 
to the wording of Art. 69 of the Constitution.' This neces- 
sitates the fixing of a special budget each year, covering the 
receipts and expenditures of the whole twelve months. This 
principle harmonizes with Art. 71, CI. i, of the Constitution, 
which provides that the general expenditures shall, as a 
rule, be granted for a single year, but that in special cases 
they may be granted for a longer period. When a simi is 
granted for a special work, the accomplishment of which will 
cover a number of years, the amoimt to be expended in each 
year is taken up into the budget law for ^t year as an 
integral part of it.' 

The budget must be fixed before the beginning of the fiscal 
year,^ how long before is not stated in the Constitution. Article 
69 merely sets the latest time up to which the budget may be 
fixed. Nor is there anything to prevent the fixing of the 

* Such a bai, that is, requires the consent of a majority of the Bundesrai 
and Rnehsiag in order to become a law. It is also subject to the restric- 
tions laid down in Art. 5, CI. 2, and in Art. 78^ CI. 2, of the RVerf. Ait. 7, 
CI. 4, however, is not applicable. Meyer, Siaaisr. p. 70X, note 4; Laband, 
IV. p. 484. The budget law is to be promulgated and published by the 
Kaiser in the usual form, and the Chancellor assumes responsibility. There 
is no provision in the Constitution that all "money bills" shall originate in 
the popular branch of the legislature. 

* Up to z April, 1877, the fiscal year coincided with the calendar year. 
By the Law of 39 February, 1876 {RGBl, p. is6), the fiscal year was changed, 
so that since z April, 1877, it has begun on z April and ended 3Z March. 

* Laband, IV. p. 485. Art. 69 requires that aU the receipts and expenditures 
shall be included in the estimate in order that a complete summary of the 
whole finanrial schedule may be had. 

« Art 69 of the RVerj. 
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budget for twoor more consecutive years, as Laband observesi 
provided that the budget of each year is kept separate and 
distinct, and each is fixed by a special law for the one year.^ 

VIL The Granting of ExpendUures.* — "mnle Art. 70 
of the Constitution la3rs down the broad principle that the 
general expenditures shall be granted for one year, it does not 
lay down a rule as to how far the granting of these expen- 
ditures may be regarded as purely discretionary on the part of 
the Reichstags and how far it must be looked upon as an obli- 
gation. May certain expenditures, then, be refused, consti- 
tutionally? One of the most fimdamental principles of con- 
stitutional law is that existing rights and institutions of the 
State, foimded in law, may be amended and changed only with 
the consent of the sovereign and of the representatives of the 
people, and not by a one-sided act of either of these organs 
alone. It follows as an irrefutable consequence, that the 
Reichstag cannot suspend or repeal existing laws by a one- 
sided refusal to furnish the means necessary to the execution 
of them ; that the continuance in force of the imperial laws 
and the permanence of imperial institutions shall not be 
put annually into the hiuxds of the Reichstags to be 
granted or suppressed at pleasure.' It follows that the 
right of the Reichstag to grant expenditures is limited 
and bound by the existing laws and institutions of 
the Empire, and that the expenditures which are necessary 
to the carrying out and maintenance of the same may not be 

* See Meyer, Staatsr. p. 700^ note 3; Laband, IV. p. 486. This actually 
took place in the session of the Reicksiag tot 1882-83. See Law of 2 March, 
1883 (RGBl. p. 5), and of 3 July, 1883 (RGBL p. 125). This action was 
vigorously contested in the Rriehstag on the ground of unconstitutionality. 
See Sten, Ber. I. pp. 659 £F. (1882). 

' On this topic the argument of Laband is followed, IV. pp. 490 ff. 

' This is the general position of German jurists. See Laband, IV. p. 
490, note a. 
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refused. The budget is not a law oiganizing the whole 
Empire for each year. It is a plan of administration^ a pn>- 
granune. It presumes, therefore, a legally established organ- 
ization as a fixed foundation. 

So far, then, as the right of the Reichstag to grant them is 
concerned, the expenditures fall into two categories: those 
which may be designated as discretionary, and those which 
may be classed as necessary from the standpoint of consti- 
tutional law. The first group may be refused by the Reichs- 
tag at pleasure, and its consent has the character of an 
actual grant, without which the imperial government is not 
authorized to make the expenditures at all. The second 
group, however, may not be stricken from the budget by 
either Bundesrat or Reichstag alone, without the consent of 
the other. The granting of these expenditures is the con- 
stitutional duty of the Reichstag and does not partake of the 
character of an authorization of the government to pay, but 
of a recognition of the necessity or appropriateness of the 
expenditures. The proper legal groimd on which the ex- 
penditures rest is found in the imperial law or treaties. 
FamuMy, all these expenditures are also subject to the grant 
of the Reichstags since the budget law, like aU other laws, 
can contain nothing which has not the consent of the Reichs- 
tag; but materially this is no true grant, for the reason that 
the Reichstag is not empowered to refuse it. The Imperial 
Constitution contains no provision from which a free, imre- 
stricted right of grant on the part of the Reichstag may be 
derived. Artide 69 declares that all receipts and expenditures 
shall be estimated for each year and brought into the imperial 
budget, giving to the budget, thereby, the nature and sig- 
nificance of a forecast. Article 69 further declares that the 
budget shall be fixed by a law, and lays down, thereby, 
the form in which the forecast shall take definite shape and the 
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share which falls to the Reichstag in the matter. Article 71, 
finally, lays down the principle to be followed in fixing the 
budget, viz. that expenditures shall be granted for one year, 
as a rule, but that in special cases they may be granted for a 
longer period. This principle relates, however, only to the 
time for which an expenditure shall be granted. The 
duration of the grant forms the sole object of the provision of 
Art. 71. On the other hand, this article says nothing about 
the conditions under which an expenditure needs a grant, 
still less does it contain, presuppose, or hint at a rule to the 
effect that the grant of the Reichstag is the necessary and in- 
dispensable condition to the right of the govenunent to make 
any expenditures at all. 

The receipts of the Empire from the various sources out 
of which its income is derived flow into the imperial treasury. 
This is a matter entirely distinct and separate from any item 
or items in the budget, and is in no wise dependent on any- 
thing contained therein. These receipts, therefore, require no 
grants from the Reichstag. They rest on legal foundations 
of a permanent character and need no annual grant. New 
sources of revenues, however, whether in the form of new 
taxes or loans or what not, or whether arising from the sale 
of property belonging to the Empire, can be created only by 
and with die consent of both branches of the legislature.^ 

An interesting quesdon arises as to the method to pursue 
when, from whatever cause, a budget law is not passed be- 
fore the beginning of the fiscal year. Such a situation might 
arise from a variety of causes. So far as the solution of the 
question is concerned, the cause is wholly irrelevant and im- 

» See RVirf. Art. 73. Also Law of 25 May. 1873 (RGBl. p. 115), } 10, 
which reads, "All receipts from the sale of real estate, materials, imple- 
ments, or other objects belonging to the imperial administration, shall be 
estimated for each year and brought into the imperial budget/' 
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materiaL In the cases which have occurred in the history of 
the Empire, the problem has been solved by extending for one 
monthybylaWytheBudgetof the fiscal year just ended.^ This 
does not satisfy the provisions of Art. 69 of the Constitu- 
tion, but it is justified on general groimds, both constitutional 
and political. The declaration of Art. 69 that the budget 
shall be fixed annually by law^ releases the administration 
from all responsibility in the fixing of the budget. It is not 
released, however, from its obligation to perform the fimc- 
tions of government in conformity with the legal organization 
of the Empire, and in conformity with the institutions resting 
on permanent laws. The integrity and efficiency of the 
Empire cannot be made to hang upon the passage of a fiscal 
programme in the form of law. The administration is there- 
fore justified in carrying on the necessary and permanent 
branches of government, with the expenditures involved in 
so doing, on its own responsibility, until the proper and 
regular budget may be forthcoming. As Laband puts it : ' 
''As necessary in a political sense may be designated those 
expenditures to which the government is legally obligated. 
. . . The right and duty to meet these expenditures exist 
without a budget law, and hence it cannot be regarded as 
a breach of the Constitution when the government meets 
these expenditures although no budget law has consti- 
tutionally come into being. The doctrine may be for- 
mulated thus: expenditures which the Bundesrai and 
Reichstag, in fixing the budget, may not on legal grounds 
refuse, are to be made by the govenunent even in case 
the legal fixing of the imperial Budget does not occur.'' 
Laband also holds that expenditures which may be termed 

> See Law of 36 March (RGBl. p. 407); Law of 30 Maicfa, 1878 
{RGBl. p. 9). 

* Laband, IV. pp. 510, 5x1. 
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discreHonary^ i.e. such as are not legally binding on the 
government, may be made on the government's own re- 
sponsibility, in case of failure to pass a budget law, if the 
interests of the State demand it. ''For it is nonsense to sub- 
ject the administration of a State to the fiction that no State 
interest can be pressing, no expenditure necessary, whose 
urgency and necessity have not been previously recognized 
by a law." 

The receipts of the Empire would be but little affected by 
the omission to pass a budget law, since they spring from 
sources independent of the budget grant.^ 

VIII. The AudUing of Accounts? — "The checkmg of a 
State's accounts," says Laband, ''is as indispensable a re- 
quirement of the financial administration, as is the fixing of 
the budget. The State needs an organ, independent of the 
administrative authorities, which shall review their work 
periodically, in order to ascertain whether they are collecting 
the revenues and making the expenditures according to the 
instructions given them, and in such ways as the interests of 
the State demand; and, further, whether they are admin- 
istering the property of the State carefully and systematically. 
Moreover, in a constitutional State, the representatives of 
the people cannot take that effective part in the regulation of 
the financial management and in the administration of the 
State, and their share in the fixing of the budget must be 
Ulusory and without result, unless the whole administration 
shall be subjected to a comprehensive checking by an inde- 
pendent authority and made accountable to the popular 

' An ezcq)tion must be made with respect to the "proportional assess- 
ments," which are to be levied by the Chancellor "as the budget may re- 
quire/' and with respect, also, to the income from the sale of real estate. 
Such receipts must be expended, under the Law of 25 May, 1873 {RCBl. 
p. XI 5), } II, only with the consent of the Bundesrai and Reicksiag, 

* For literature on the subject, see Laband, IV. p. 5x5, note. 
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representatiye body, in carrying on the business of the State, 
for the actual observance of those norms laid down under 
its codperation/' 

Article 7a of the Constitution of the North German Bund 
provided that a "yearly accounting with respect to the 
expenditure of all receipts of the Bimd should be made by 
the Praesidium to the Bundesrat and to the Reichstag for 
their discharge." The Constitution did not state how the 
accoimts of the administration were to be proven or how the 
discharge was to be prepared. This did not seem necessary, 
perhaps, in view of the real conditions then existent. For, 
the great majority of the boards whose accounts were to be 
audited were made up of Prussian authorities or were them- 
selves wholly Prussian, such, for instance, as the marine 
and military boards, the embassies, and the consulates. 
Since the king of Prussia in his character as president of 
the Bund was also head of the financial administration of the 
whole federation, it was perfectly natural that the Prussian 
arrangements should simply be extended to the finanrial 
administration of the Bund. But Prussia had not as yet 
carried out the plain intention of her own constitution re- 
garding this matter of auditing the general accoimts. The 
constitution of Prussia, Art. 104, says that ''a special law 
will determine the organization of the powers of the Auditing 
Office.'' Such a law had not yet been passed on the erection 
of the Bund. Prussia, however, had a system of auditing 
her own accounts, and, by the Law of 4 July, 1868,^ the Bund 
handed over to the Prussian authorities the auditing of the 
accounts of the Federation for 1867-69. This arrangement 
was extended from year to year. On 27 March, 1872, Prussia 
passed a special law in conformity to Art 104 of her con- 
stitution,* and the foundation for a federal law was thus laid. 
^ RGBk p. 433. * Fnuit. G$i$t99ammhmg^ p. 378 £F. 
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Several attempts were made by the Chancellor to pass a 
bill providing for the erection and organization of a Court 
of Audits (Rechnungshof), but it was impossible to secure 
an agreement between the Bundesrat and Reichstag with 
respect to the matter.^ It is only since 1875 * ^^^ ^^ provi- 
sions of the Prussian Auditing Office, as regulated by the 
Prussian Law of 27 March, 1872, have taken the place of 
the provisions of the Law of 4 July, i868.* "Up to the 
present time, therefore, a definite fixing of the legal principles 
which shall govern the auditing of the imperial accounts, 
as well as a definite organization of the board to which such 
an examination of accoimts shall be intrusted, is wanting, 
and should the extension of the arrangements hitherto made 
be not continued, in any year, from whatever cause, a veri- 
table legislative gap would ensue. There would be no legal 
provision by which the Imperial Chancellor could fulfil the 
duty laid down in Art. 72 of the Constitution, requiring him 
annually to lay before the Bundesrat and Reichstag the impe- 
rial accounts for their discharge." 

The Auditing Court of the Empire is, then, simply the 
Auditing Office of the Prussian State, acting, imder an annual 
imperial law, for the Empire, in that capacity in which it 

> See Hirth's Annaien, 1874, pp. 3x4 ff. ; ZeUsehrifi /. d. gesammi. SlaaiS" 
wis. XXXHI (1S77), pp. 33 £f.; also Jod, in Ifirth's Amtakn, 1895, PP- 
8xff. 

' Law of XI February, X875 (RGBL p. 6x). 

' These proyisicms are made part of a yearly law leguladng the control of 
the imperial budget and the budget of Alsace-Lorraine for the preceding 
year. The law reads: "Die Kontrolle des gesammten Reichshaushalts, 
des Landhaushalts Ton El.-Loth. und des Haushaltes der Schutzgebeite 
ffir das Rechnungsjahr . . . wird von der Pr. Oberrechnungskammer unter 
der Benennung 'Rechnungshof d. D. Reiches' nach Massgabe der im 
Gesetze von xx Feb., 1875 {RGBL p. 61), betreffend die Kontrolle des Rdchs- 
haushaltes und des Landeahaushaltes von El.-Lodi., fOr das Jabr 1874 ent- 
halunden Vonchiiften geftkhit'' 
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ordinarily acts for Prussia. Nevertheless, when acting in the 
capacity of Auditing Court for the Empire, it becomes pos- 
sessed of an entirely distinct character in law. Its members 
may be increased, ^ould it seem necessary, by new members 
elected by the BundesnU and commissioned by the Emperor. 
Its sessions are entirely separate from those of the Auditing 
Office, and it is presided over by a special director, who is 
officially subordinated to the president of the Auditing Office. 
The Auditing Court exercises its control over the finances of 
the Empire in accordance with those regulations which are 
in force in the Prussian Auditing Office, and its members 
enjoy the same rights and are bound by the same obligations, 
as members of the Auditing Court, as attach, imder the Prus- 
sian laws, to the members of the Auditing Office.^ The Audit- 
ing Court is immediately subordinate to the Emperor. With 
respect to the Chancellor and the other administrative 
authorities, it occupies a position of absolute independence. 
Its members enjoy the independent position of members 
of a court. The Auditing Court is unconditionally respon- 
sible for its own acts, so that, so far as its work is concerned, 
the responsibility of the Imperial Chancellor is excluded. 
Its organization, and order of business, as well as the relation 
of the director to the president of the Auditing Office and 
to the members of the court, are regulated by instructions 
issued by the Imperial Chancellor with the consent of the 
Bundesrat? The work of the Auditing Court includes the 
checking of the following accoimts: the whole budget for 
the Empire, the acquiring and disposal of imperial property, 

^ Law of 4 July» x868, | 3, and ccmdnaed in force by all subsequent 
legislation. 

* Law of 4 July, x868 {RGBL p. 533), | 5. Such instructions were issued 
on a8 May, 1869, and afterward replaced by the Instruction of 5 March, 
2875 {fkfUrcM. p. 257). 
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the administration of the imperial debt, the Invalid Fund, 
the Imperial War Treasure, the Imperial Bank, the whole 
budget of Alsace-Lorraine and of all the protectorates. In 
short the whole administration of the Empire, so far as it can 
be ascertained from the books of account, is subjected to the 
examination and critical inspection of the Auditing Court. 
The work of the court is essentially critical rather than 
judicial. It does not possess the authority of a supreme 
administrative board, nor have its judgments the force of 
judicial decisions. Differences of opinion which may arise 
between the Auditing Court and the Imperial Chancellor, 
as head of the imperial administration, with reference to a 
state of facts, where the court has seen fit to impose a censure, 
are, as a rule, decided by the Bundesrai. When, however, 
the censure touches an order with respect to military or naval 
afifairs, the matter is to be decided by a cabinet order of the 
Kaiser. On the other hand, should the censure be passed 
upon a matter in the regulation of which the Reichstag 
had codperated, the decision of that body is to be had as to 
the granting or refusing of a discharge.^ 

The work of the Auditing Court is incident to the fulfilment 
of Art. 72 of the Imperial Constitution, which requires the 
Imperial Chancellor to lay before the Bundesrai and Reichstags 
annually, a statement of the disposition of all the receipts 
of the Empire, for the discharge of those bodies. To this 
end, the report of the Auditing Court, together with such 
remarks as they may see fit to append, is laid before the 
Bundesrat and Reichstags and a particular discharge is 
granted by each of these bodies. Neither can refuse such 
discharge, if there is no well-grounded fault to be found with 
the accoimts, *' since, corresponding to the duty laid upon 
every administrator of another's money, to render an account 
> Laband, IV. pp. 524, 5*5- 
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of the same, is the right to a discharge when the accounts are 
found to be in order.'' The effect of a discharge is, of course, 
in private relations that of a quittance. Constitutionally it 
releases the Imperial Chancellor from the responsibility 
resting upon him with respect to the administration of the 
finances.^ 

IX. The Imperial Debts} — In discussmg the indebtedness 
of a State, a distinction is to be drawn between those obliga- 
tions which arise out of the ordinary administration of the 
government, or which are the necessary outgrowth of pre- 
vious legislation, and those debts which are created by spedfic 
loans or by the assmnption of guarantees. The obligations 
of the first sort, which may be termed, with the German 
jmjsts, administrative debts, arise in the natural operation 
of the government and reqidre no special authorization for 
their contraction. Loans, on the contrary, or finance debts, 
to still follow the German phraseology, can be contracted 
only by reason of a particular law authorizing them, since 
the exploitation of the State's credit lies entirely outside the 
ordinary expenditures of the administration.* 

Article 72 of the Imperial Constitution declares that *'in all 
cases of extraordinary need, a loan may be contracted, or a 
guarantee assiuned, by the Empire, through imperial legis- 
lation." The plain purport of this article, as drawn from 
the context, is to grant the right to utilize the credit of the 

^ Laband, IV. p. 53a. He adds, "This responsibility is certain^ at 
present a mere political prindple, no developed and practically applicable 
legal institute ; and at that pdnt in the law of the German Constitution, where 
the very comer-stone of the whole administrative law — especially of the 
budget law — should stand, there is to-day a gap which needs to be filled." 

* See Laband, IV. pp. 364 ff. ; Hirth's AnnaUn^ 1873, pp. 435 £F.; Meyer, 
VerwaUtmgsr, II. pp. 404 S.; Von Heckel, article " SkuUsschnlden," in Con- 
rad's Handwdrterb. VI. p. 75a, and the literature therein dted on page 968. 

•Laband.IV.p.365. 
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Empire in order to meet any unusual demands, should the 
ordinary receipts of the Empire prove inadequate for the 
purpose. The credit of the Empire is safeguarded by 
insbting that no exploitation of that credit shall be made 
except through an imperial law. 

Loans are contracted in the form of a number of agree- 
ments made with the creditors of the Empire. These con- 
tracts may assume the character of mere loans, with an obli- 
gation to repay the capital borrowed, or they may take the 
form of the purchase of annuities with an obligation to pay 
only an annual rent. The conditions of the contracts are 
fixed partly by the law and partly by the Imperial Chancellor 
at the time the loan is sectired. Such terms, when fixed by 
the Chancellor, are regarded as an integral part of the indi- 
vidual contracts.^ The relation between the Empire and its 
creditors, arising out of these contracts, is a relation at private 
law, and the rights and obligations springing therefrom may 
be asserted by legal proceedings. 

The greater part of the debt of the Empire forms what is 
known as the ^'funded'' or '' consolidated '^ debt' It in- 
cludes the totality of those debts which the Empire has 
assumed for a long period of time in order to obtain means 
for meeting the extraordinary expenses. These obligations 
are covered by imperial bonds. The imperial debts, hitherto 
contracted, belonging to the bonded debt, have altogether the 
character of annuity debts. The Empire binds itself to pay 
an annual interest, but does not undertake to pay the principal 
within a definite period. Moreover, the Empire reserves the 



^ MtytT, VerwaUungsr, II. pp. 405, 406. 

* The principal legislation with reference to loans consists of the Law of 
9 November, 1867 {BGBL p. 157); 6 April, 1870 (BGBL p. 6$); Law of 27 
Jan., 1875 (RGBl, p. z8). To these must be added the RneksKhmid^ttord^ 
wmg of 9 March, 1900 {RGBl p. 129), found also in Triepel, p. 293. 
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right to repay the loan upon giving due notice, the term of 
such notice to be fixed by law.^ 

Where the matter is not provided for in the law authorizing 
the loan, the Imperial Chancellor is to fix the rate of interest 
which the loan shall bear.* Changes in the rate, or the con- 
version of the loan, require the assent of the legislative organs, 
because of the effect such .conversion may have on the budget.* 

The floating debt of the Empire consists of those obliga- 
tions which the Empire has assumed for a short period of 
time in order to strengthen the imperial treasury or to balance 
the receipts and expenditures for a single fiscal year. This 
usually takes the form of treasury warrants (Schatsan- 
weisungen)j issued by the Chancellor, on the authority of a 
legislative act embodied in the budget law* These treasury 
warrants have the character of mere loans, not of annuities. 
They are usually non-interest bearing.^ 

The administration of the imperial debt is r^ulated by 
the Law of 19 June, 1868,* the provisions of which, originally 
applying to the marine loan of the North German Bund, 
were extended to all later loans of the Empire, by subsequent 
legislation. According to the terms of the JMchsschulden- 
ardnung of March 19, 1900, §§ 9 ff., the administration of 
the imperial debt is regulated as follows: until some further 
action, the administradon of the imperial loans is carried 
on by the chief administrative authorities handliog the State 
debt of Prussia. In their function as an organ of the Empire 
this body is called the Imperial Debt Administration. The 

> See Law of 6 April, 1870, U 3> At and Law of 97 January, iSjs* i >• 
Thew lawB have been alio made applicable to recent kiant. 
' RHeh s sek Mt nordmmg of 19 March, 1900^ ^ 2. 

* Meyer, VerwaUungsr. II. p. 406. 

* The paper money of the Empire may alio be included amoog the im- 
perial debts. See Meyer, VerwaUungsr. II. pp. 478 ff. 

* BGBL p. 339. 
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conduct of it is placed in the hands of the ChanceUor so far 
as this is compatible with the independence of the adminis- 
tration. The Imperial Debt Administration is imcondition- 
ally responsible for its own acts, and its activity is regulated 
by the provisions of the Prussian Law of 24 February, 1850.^ 
The supervision of the administration of the imperial debt 
is placed in the hands of the "Imperial Debt Commission/' 
made up of six members of the JBundesrai^ viz., the chair- 
man and five members of the Committee on Accoimts, together 
with six members of the Reichstag.* The president of the 
Prussian Auditing Office is also a member. His connection 
with it continues until the Empire shall have created its own 
Board of Accounts. The president of the Auditing Office 
acts in his capacity of president of the Imperial Auditing 
Court, and is to be specially sworn. The supervisory power 
of the Commission extends to the administration of the impe- 
rial debt, the administration of the Imperial War Treasure, 
the management of the Imperial Invalid Fund, and to the 
issuance, withdrawal, and cancellation of the notes of the 
Imperial Bank and of the treasury warrants. 

Whatever business is to be transacted in the administra- 
tion of the finances by the Imperial Chancellor, is carried on 
through the Imperial Treasury Office, which is subordinate 
to the Chancellor.* Further, it is prescribed in all the laws 
authorLdng loans, that an account of the negotiation of the 
same be made to the Reichstag at its next meeting.^ 

> P^. G.5. p. 57. Found alio in App. I.« Triepel. The administration is 
responsible only to the Bmtdesrtii and Rnehstag. 

' These membexs axe annually elected by the bodies from which they 
one. 

* Otdhumce of 14 July, 1879 (RGBL p. 196). 
4 J^richfschuMftwfdfHtHE, ft z. 



CHAPTER Xn 

THE ARMED FORCES OF THE EMPIRE^ 

It is a geneially accepted principle that the aimed forces of a 
State should constitute a unit^ no matter what the f onn of the 
State may be. In a federal no less than in a unitary State^ 
in a democracy no less than in an absolute monardiy, the 
organization of the army and navy and the supreme command 
over the armed forces should fcdl within the competence of 
the central government. This is not a principle of law, but 

^ The foUowing literature may be dted: Die MUiUlrg^sUm ies Deiasehsn 
Rtiehes mil ErUMenmg^^ etc., a Bde., Berlm, x88S; Von Helldorfif, Diaut- 
varschrifUn dsr kdnigliehen preussisehen Amue, 3 Aufl., ix Bde., Berlin, 
X873-1884; Fr5hlich.^Z >ig VerwaUung des deidschen Heens, 4 Aufl., 3 Bde., 
Berlin, 1875, with two supplementary parts, 1876-7; Von Briesen, Das 
Rnchsknegswnen und die pr9UssischeMiliidrgesBUgebimg,'DfkttModf 1872; 
Von Lobell, JahreAenchte aber die Verdnderungen umd FortuhnUe im 
MUUdrwesen, BerUn, 1874 £F. (see particularly Bd. x, pp..i £F.); Thudirhum, 
" Die Grundlagen der hetdigeu deuUchen Kriegsverfasstmg** in Von LobelFs 
JahredferichU, Bd. s, pp. 87 ff. ; also the discussion by the same author in 
lUs VerfassungsreetU des norddeiUschen Btmdes, Tubingen, 1870; Seydel, 
" Das Kriegswesen des Detdschen Reiches" in Hirth's Annalenf 1874, pp. X035 
ff-; 1875, pp. 53 £F., X081 ff., X393 ff.; Brockhaus, Dasde$Uscks Heerund die 
CofUingenU der EnuuHstaaten^ Leipzig, x888; Gttmbel, in JSHMtAnmakn for 
X899, pp. X3X ff. ; Laband, SkuUsrechl des Deidschen Retches, Bd. IV. pp. x ff. ; 
same author in Arehiv fiir das dffenHiche Rschi, Bd. III. pp. 49X ff. ; Meyer, 
Siaalsrechl, ff 195 ff., and VerwaUungsreehl, 11. pp. 30 ff. Schultse, Siaats- 
recfU, II. pp. 235 ff.; Zom, ^aaSsrechl, I. X89 ff., II. ff 37 ff.; Seydel, 
Komm. pp. 310 ff.; Hftnel, StaaUrecht, I. 473 ff.; Amdt, Siaaisrechi, pp. 
446 ff.; AnschUtz, " StaaisrecfU,*' in Hohendort^KMer, Bneydopidie 
dsr Rechlswissensckaft, 11. pp. 6x9 ff.; Hue de^Gnis, Handbueh der Vcr- 
fassung und VerwaUung, x6 Aufl., Berlin,'x904; Steidle, Kamm, smw Rekhs- 
mOUdrgeseiM, WOrzburg, X898. 

3«> 
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of expediency* In theory, this principle is specifically recog- 
nized in the LnpeiialCozKStitution. Article 53declaresthatthe 
** navy of the Empire is an united one under the supreme com- 
mand of the Emperor.'' Article 63 reads: "The entire land 
force of the Empire shall constitute a united army, which, in 
war and in peace, shall be under the command of the Em- 
peror.'' Article 53 states a fact. Article 63 partakes of the na- 
ture of what the German jurists are wont to call a *' legislaiiver 
Monolog.** Strictly speaking, the German army is not a unit. 
Indeed, it may be quite properly said that there is, as yet, no 
imperial army, but simply contingents of the several States.' 
With respect to the general principle of unity, the army and 
navy do not stand on the same footing. The reason for this 
difference is not to be sought in any juristic or technical con- 
sideration, but in the historic conditions out of which both 
these branches of the armed might of the Empire have de- 
veloped. When Art. 53 of the Imperial CoiKStitution declares 
that the lutvy is a imitary one, it not only creates an organic 
law, but records a condition actually existent. The navy 
has never been other than unitary. When the North Ger- 
man Confederation was formed in 1867, no State entering the 
Union, save Prussia, possessed a navy. When she became 
part of the new federal State, Prussia took her navy with her 
into the Bund^ but the command over that navy remained still 
in the hands of the king of Prussia, where it had always been. 
This was not true of the army. Each member of the Bund, 
prior to the organization of the Union, had regarded itself as 
a sovereign State. Each had its own army, organized and 

*See Laband, IV. p. $. This is a hotly contested point in Gennan 
constitutional Uw. Laband is stoutly opposed by Meyer, Zorn, Schultze, 
Biockhaus, and Bornhak. Comp. also Seydel, Comm. pp. 310 ff. (2d edi- 
tion). See also Laband» Arthiv /. d. 9§. lUehl, III. pp. 491 ff. ; Gfimbel, in 
Hirth's AnmakHt 1899, 'pp. 131 ff., esp. 157 ff.; Auschttts, pp. 619 ff. in 
Bolatndorll'KMer. 
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equipped under its own laws. When they entered the North 
Gennan Confederationi these States brought with them 
their armed forces and contributed them as contingents 
to the fighting strength of the Union. That the same prin- 
ciple oi solidarity should obtain in both the army and navy 
is apparent. It is equally apparent that, so far as the Ger- 
man army is concerned, this principle has not been fully -» 
carried out. It cannot be denied that there is a poetical 
unity in the anny, but it is a different kind of imity from that j 
which characterizes the organization of the navy. '* The unity 
of the navy is an internal, indivisible one, set forth in the very 
idea and nature of it. The imperial army, on the contrary, 
is a collective unity. The ' unity ' of the land forces of the 
Empire does not cancel the separate existence of the State 
contingents. It signifies simply the bond which holds these 
various contingents together." 

The principle of unity in the military organization of the 
Empire is carried out in three ways: (i) by placing the su« 
preme command, both in war and peace, in the hands of the 
Kaiser; (2) by introducing a uniform organization, equip- 
ment, and set of tactics in all the contingents; and (3) by 
meeting the expenses of the army out of the common treasiuy. 
From a military standpoint, as Laband concedes, the different 
contingents may be regarded as parts of a wholly imified army, 
but from the standpoint of constitutional law, which is the only 
point from lAdch the jurist can view the matter, it is a funda- 
mental fact that there is no imperial army; these words are 
simply a collective symbol under which the contingents of the 
several States may be comprehended.^ 

If it be true that the imperial army is but a name for the 
combination of the various contingents, what is the relation 
of the Emjttre to these contingents and what rights have the 
> Laband, IV. p. 5. 
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seveial States over their own annies? The answer grows 
out of the nature of the Empire as a federal State. Gennan 
jurists are generally agreed upon two points with respect to 
the nature of the Empire : first, the Empire is not a mere in- 
ternational arrangement based on contract, but a true State 
based on a constitution; second, the individual States, on 
entering into the federal relation ceased to be sovereign^ but 
did not cease to be SkUes} In no department of their organi- 
zation was sovereignty more completely lost than in military 
affairs. Each State has its own army, to be sure, but that 
army is recruited, organized, equipped, and drilled, not in con- 
formity to rules and regulations laid down by the military 
authorities of the State, but the laws and ordinances of the 
Empire. The matter of liability to military service, the re- 
cruiting of the various contingents, the qualifications and 
duties of officers, the establishment of a criminal code for 
the army and the code of procedure in military trials, the main- 
tenance of discipline, the whole arrangement of the military 
organization, the fitting out of the troops, etc., — all fall w ithin 
the compet ence of die ynp^qgj ]|>grj^loti/^n The States, 
indeed, possess military supremacy formally, but the material 
content and extent of this supremacy are determined by the 
Empire.* The rulers of the several States are the heads of 
the various contingents, that is, the officers and men of the 
various contingents stand in a relation of immediate service 
to the ruler of the State to which their contingent belongs. 
They take the oath of allegiance to him and owe him their 
personal loyalty. Nevertheless, they are all under the supreme 

^ The "State-n'shts" theory, for which Max von Seydel fought so tena- 
ciously and masterfiilly, is practically dead in Germany. A recent attempt 
to galvanize the corpse has been made by Von Jagemann, sometime member 
of the Bnn^ifo^ for Baden. Sttl^ hock, VertrdiiiAer die d$ta9ekeRtkh9' 
verfassuHg, Heidelberg, 1904. 

* Laband, IV. p. 7. 
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command of the Emperor, as head of the miited armed forces 
of the Empire, and, in taking the oath of allegiance to their 
own ruler, they swear obedience to the Emperor at the same 
time. The Emperor has the right of inspection at any and all 
times, and he may order the remedying of any defects which 
such inspection may discover. Further, in the administra- 
tion of their own contingents, the States, while actually con- 
ducting the work of administration, must keep within the 
bounds set by imperial law, the command of the Emperor, 
and the amount assigned to them out of the general budget. 
Any balance widch may remain after the expenses of the mill* 
tary administration of any State are paid, does not fall to the 
State, but flows into the imperial treasury. 

It will be seen that two principles are at work in the military 
organization and administration of the Empire, the two prin- 
ciples which are always asserting themselves uid seeking ad- 
justment under the federal form of government, viz. the prin- 
ciple of unitarianism, or centralization, which is constantly 
aiming to gather the whole power of the State into the hands' 
of the Empire; and the federalistic principle, or principle of 
State supremacy, which seeks to preserve to the individual 
members of the Empire the largest measure of independence 
and control compatible with the efficiency of the whole. 
The very necessities of effective military organization demand 
that the supreme power and control be located at a single cen- 
tre and that all the members shall be subordinate to this cen- 
tral authority. To reconcile this demand, which is vital to 
any successful military organization, with the justifiable de- 
sire on the part of the States and their rulers to retain and 
assert their own supremacy, is a delicate task and presents the 
problem which the Imperial Constitution attempts to solve. 

So far as Prussia is concerned there is no problem. The 
king of Prussia is the Kaiser of Germany. Commander- 
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in-chief of the Prussian contingent, he is also commander-in- 
chief of all the contingents by reason of the authority vested 
in him by the Imperial Constitution. In the very nature of 
the case, therefore, there can be no conflict and no fine ques- 
tion over the partition of power between king and Kaiser, 
between State and Empire. The theory is dissolved in the. 
condition of fact. Or, as Laband puts it, the powers which 
are separated quoad jus flow together again quoad exercUiumS 
The position of Bavaria, however, imder the terms of the 
"November Treaty," mark a dear deviation from the theory 
of the Constitution. To Bavaria are conceded certain special 
privileges, reserved rights, with respect to the command and 
administration of her contingent. In this regard, Bavaria- 
enjoys an independence beyond that contemplated in the 
theory of the Constitution. The division of powers between 
the &npire and the States set forth in that document suffers 
considerable modification in favor of the States. So far as the 
other States are concerned, leaving Saxony and WQrttembeig 
one side for the moment, the problem of reconciling the claims 
of the States with the demandsof military organizationhas been 
solved by the action of the States themselves. By a series of 
conventions with Prussia, these States have ceded whatever 
powers may have belonged to them under the Constitution 
regarding military matters to the king of Prussia, and their 
contingents have been incorporated into the Prussian con- 
tingent. T hese military rights, it is noted, were not h anded 
over to the K aiser, but^to the king dF_Prussia. The troops 
onEese several Stat es, therefore, did no t bftmmy tF^P^ ^^ the 
£m{Sre, but an integral part^f the Prussian army. In actual 
practice, it is only in Saxony and WOrttemberg that the theory 
of the partition of powers laid down in the Constitution finds 

^ The same is true in Alsace-Lorraine^ where the Emperor exeidses 
the supreme power of the State. 
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application. Even in these two States, this application has 
sustained some slight modifications through mSitaxy conven- 
tions. 

Whatever may have been the theory underlying the Lnpeiial 
Constitution, so far as the actual facts are concerned, the anned 
force of the Empire is not made up of twenty-five contingents, 
one from each State in the Empire, but of f<ntr anUingenis, 
t hose of Prussia^ Bavaria. Wttrttemberia^, and Saaony .* The 
fundamental principle on which the military o^mization 
constitutionally rests may be summed up in this sentence of 
Laband% "To the Empire belongs the military oiganization 
and arrangement of the army, the supreme command in war 
and peace, the fixing of the requirements as to recruits and 
as to the budget of expenditures; to the States is left the 
f onnal supremacy over the contingents and self -administra- 
tion." 

From this brief sketch of the general principles on which the 
militaiy organization of the Empire is based, we may proceed 
to a more detailed examination of the question : How are these 
principles carried out in the actual organization and admin- 
istration of the armed forces of the Empire ? 

I. The Navy. — The German navy is an imperial institu- 
tion pure and simple. Naval "contingents" do not exist, 
nor could they well exist from the very nature of things. At 
the erection of the North German Confederation, each State 
possessed an army of its own, but no State, save Prussia, 
could boast of a marine force. The Prussian navy, too, was 
more of a possibility than a fact. Such as it was, however, 
the navy of Prussia became the navy of the Union, but the 
supreme command over it remained in the hands of the Prus- 
sian king. From the very beginning, therefore, the naval 

' For the historical reasons for this deviation of the facts from the theoiy 
of the Constitution, see the brief, dear statement in Laband, IV. p. xa 
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force of Gennany has been organized on a unitarian prin- 
dple* The Constitution, Art. 53, recites a state of facts 
when it declares that ^'the navy of the Empire is a unitary 
one, under the supreme command of the Kaiser/' With a 
lof^cal regard for this state of facts, Art. 53 further provides 
that the organization and composition of the navy, as well as 
the appointment of officers and naval officials, shall fall to 
the Kaiser, and that the expenses incident upon the creation 
and maintenance of the navy shall be borne by the imperial 
treasury. The imperialistic nature of the navy thus comes 
into bold relief, and the competence of the Empire over against 
that of the several States is sharply defined. In naval mat- 
ters, the powers of the Empire include not only that general 
right of legislation and supervision conceded to it by Art. 4 
(14) of the Constitution, but the sum total of sovereign rights, 
legislative and administrative^ and the right of legislation, 
is inclusive.^ 

The power to organize and control does not of necessity 
carry with it the power to create and maintain. The gener^ 
authority with respect to naval matters, granted by the Con- 
stitution to the Kaiser, is not sufficient of itself to secure the 
creation and perpetuation of a complete naval system. The 
building and equipment of fighting ships require vast sums of 
money, and the mainteiumce of a sea-power necessitates a 
regular source of income devoted to that purpose. No au- 
thority is given to the Kaiser, imder the Constitution, either 
to raise or to expend moneys. The Kaiser may command the 
navy when it is created, but he can neither create a navy nor 
support it after it is brought into being. The power to raise 
money and the power to appropriate it to public ends lie 
within the competence of the legislative bodies of the Empire. 
In the making of laws, however, both Kaiser and the leg^sla- 
' Anscfaatz, 9f, cU. p. 6ao. 
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tive branch of the government take part. By making the 
organization of the navy a matter of law, an equihbrium is 
secured between the two factors essential to the development 
and maintenance of an efficient naval system; between the 
Kaiser, in whose hands the Constitution places the control 
and composition of the navy, and the Bundesrai and Reichs- 
tagf without whose consent a budget were impossible. The 
determination of the niunber and kind of ships, the fixing of 
the official roster, and the number of men in the naval service 
affect materially the determination of the budget. On the 
other hand, the determination of the budget affects materially 
the exercise of the authority in naval matters vested in the 
Kaiser by the Constitution. 

It was not until the law of lo April, 1898,^ that adequate 
legislation was had on the organization of the navy. This 
law specified the nimiber and dass of ships, aside from 
torpedo boats, school ships, special ships, and gunboats, 
provided for the construction of vessels together with the re- 
quired budget, regulated the matter of commissions and pro- 
vided for officers and crews. In view of certain political and 
commercial conditions, this law was soon regarded as insuffi- 
cient, and it was repealed by the law of 14 June, 1900, which 
provides for a larger sea force, and appropriates the fimds 
necessary for its creation.' 

The same general rules that prevail respecting the liability 
of German subjects to service in the army apply also to ser- 
'vice in the navy. The entire seafaring population of the 

> RGBl. p. 165 ; Triepel, p. 374. Priorto this date the "plansfor the creation 
of a fleet," on which the budget estimates were made, had not force of law, 
and the provisions for the naval organization were contained in the "Orfmif- 
Sttlarisehen Bestimmungen fUr die kaistrlieke Marine^** Berlin, 1888^ granted 
by imperial decree of 14 June, z888^ and afterwazd much enlarged and 
amended. Laban d , IV. p. Z19, note x. 

» RGBl, p. 2$s\ TYiepel, p. 3x1. 
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Empire, including machinists and ship laborers, is liable for 
naval service. Those who are liable to service in the navy 
are exempt from liability in the army.^ Further, the obli- 
gation to serve in the knd forces of a State is fulfilled by 
service in the navy. Service with the fleet corresponds to ser- 
vice in the active army, while service in the naval reserves is 
equivalent to service in the land defence. 

The Kaiser is supreme commander of the navy in law as 
well as in fact.* An "Admirals' Staflf of the Navy'* {Ai- 
miralsstab der Marine)^ with a staff commander at its head, 
has its seat in Berlin, and is immediately subordinate to the 
Kaiser, as are also the commanding officers of the naval sta- 
tions, the commanding officers of the squadrons, and the In- 
spector of Naval Instruction. The administration of naval 
affairs is entirely distinct from what one might call the 
"hierarchy of command" in the navy itself.* This admin- 
istration is carried on under the control of the Imperial Naval 
Office (Reichsfnarincafnt)t at the head of which is a Secretary 
of State. The office is under the immediate control of the 
Imperial Chancellor, who is responsible for its acts. All 
naval officers and naval officials are appointed by the Kaiser. 
Officers and officials, as well as the men in naval service, 
take the oath of allegiance to the Kaiser,^ not, as in the army, 

« RVerf. Art. 53, CI. 4. 

* Ibid. s$, CI. X : " unter den oberbefehl des Kaiaen." By imperial de- 
cree of 30 March, 1889 {RGBh p. 47) the Kaiser announced that the " chief 
command of the navy shall be ^stinct from the administration of the navy, 
and shall be carried on under my orders by the commanding admiral ap- 
pointed by me. The duties and rights of the commanding, admiral shall 
correspond to those of a commanding general in the army." This arrange- 
ment was set aside by the Cabinet Order of 14 March, 1899 {Marmevfrord- 
nungsbUiU, p. 37), in which the Kaiser assumed the direct command himself. 

* See Imperial Decree of 30 March, 1889, U i u^<l 3. Also Decree of 
X7 March, 1893 {MaHneverardrntngMOt^ p. 37). 

* RVerf, S3^ 
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an oath of obedience merely incorporated in the primary oath 
of allegiance to the ruler of the State to which the individual 
belongs. 

Naval service, therefore, is imperial service. No sym- 
bols indicating the supremacy of the particular States are 
recognized there. No ship floats any but the imperial flag. 
The standard of a State has no place at the masthead. All 
the apparatus of the navy, the fleet, the naval harbors, the 
docks and yards, etc., belong to the Empire. The naval 
fiscus is an imperial fiscus. The naval budget is part of the 
imperial budget. It is fixed and administered only by 
organs of the Empire. In the sphere of naval activity the 
individual States have no share, nor has the individual State 
a right to a sea force of its own. On the sea the armed force 
of the Empire is that of a unitary State.^ 

II. The Army. — When the twenty-two States of North 
Germany were united into the North German Confederation, 
Prussia contained 80 per cent of the total population and 85 
per cent of the total area.' This preponderance of Prussia 
is a fact which must never be lost sight of in considering the 
development of the German Empire. It serves to explain 
arrangements which might seem imjust in a federation of 
States more nearly equal in political and economic signifi- 
cance. It makes clear certain seeming peculiarities in the 
military organization and administration of the Empire. 
Each State, on its entry into the North German Confedera- 
tion, had an army of its own controlled by its own military 
laws. In comparison with the strength and the perfection 
in organization and equipment of the Prussian army, these 

* AsschatZy op. eU. 620. 

*The total populatioii wat> in xound numbers^ 3o»ooaooo. Of this 
number Prussia contained 34,000^000. and Saacony 3,000^000, leaving the 
zemaining 4,000,000 to be distributed between 20 States and free dties. 
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diminutive armies of the remaining States were of minor 
consideration, so far as fighting power is concerned. 

Attention has been abready called to the general principle 
that the armed force of a State, no matter what the form of 
that State may be, must be imder the supreme control of the 
central government. Here the federal principle finds the 
least play. This fact was recognized in the Imperial Consti- 
tution when, in Art. 4 (14), legislation with respect to military 
matters was placed within the competence of the Empire. 
Prussia, however, could scarcely be expected willingly to 
expose her military organization and the system of legislation 
which had grown up touching military affairs to the varying 
moods of a legislative body, and put herself in a position where 
her splendid military arrangements could be changed against 
her will by a majority vote in the Bundesrai and Reichstag. 
Prussia's military prestige demanded, not only consideration, 
but conservation. To this end Art. 5, CI. 2, gave to the 
Praesidium — the king of Prussia — a veto on all proposed 
legislation which effected a change in the existing order. 

''The land forces of the Union shall constitute a uniform 
(einheitliche) army, which in war and peace shall be under 
the command of the king of Prussia."^ This uniformity 
must naturally be gained by means of legislation. The fram- 
ers'of the Cbnstitution of the North German Confederation 
recognized two facts : that the particularistic military arrange- 
ments of the individual States could not be continued if the 
federal army were to be made a complete unit, and that some 
provision must be made for guaranteeing this desired uniform- 
ity until such time as federal legislation could be had. It 
was perfectly natural that a provision of this kind be made in 
the Constitution. It was just as natural that the Constitu- 
tion, in providing for the emergency, should turn to the 
* BuHdesv^rfastung, Art. 63, CI. z. 
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Prussian army as a model. That army had recently proven 
itself in a brilUant campaign* For an effective military organ- 
ization no search need be made beyond the borders of Prussia. 
What more natural and more logical than the extension of 
the military law and military system of Prussia to the whole 
federal military organization, especially in view of the fact 
that the Prussian army itself constituted the far larger part 
of the whole fighting force of the Union? This is precisely 
what was done. ^Article 6i of th e Constitution of the Union 
declares that ''after the promulgation of this Constitution, 
the entire military legislation of Prussia, not only the laws, 
but also the regulations, instructions, and rescripts issued 
with reference to the execution, explanation, and extension 
of the same, shall be immediatdy introduced into the whole 
territory of the Union." * Upon the erection of the Empire 
and the revision of the Constitution made necessary thereby, 
this Art. 6i was changed merely by substituting the word " Em- 
pire" in place of the words "territory of the Union." The 
extension of the military legislation of Prussia and of the 
Union to the new States from the South on their entry into 
the Empire took place through certain military conventions: 
the convention with Hesse, for that part of her territory lying 
south of the Main, 7 April, 1867, Art. 2; the Treaties of 
Versailles, 15 November, 1870; and of Berlin, 25 November, 
1870, with Baden and WOrttemberg.* 
The position of Bavaria differs from that of the other 

^ The Military Church Rules are excluded. 

* These treaties are found in BGBL p. 650 ff., also in Triepel^ pp. 83, 99. 
See also certain modifications in favor of WtUttemberg in military convention 
between the Union and WUrttemberg, dated Versailles, ax November, 1870, 
and Berlin, 35 November, 1870 (BGBl p. 658), Triepel, 103 ff. The intxo- 
duction of the Prussian military law and the imperial law touching military 
matteia into Alsace-Lorraine took place under the Law of 33 June, 1872 
((GudMiU far m.'La4h, p. 83). 
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States which entered the Union under the treaties of 1870. 
Bavaria enjoys certain special privileges on the basis of 
a rather long and explicit treaty made on 23d November, 
1870.* By the express terms of this Agreement, Art. 61 of the 
Imperial Constitution does not apply to Bavaria, and the 
Prussian military legislation is not introduced into Bavarian 
territory. Bavaria retains the legislation and regulations 
respecting military affairs which were in force at the time of 
her entrance into the Empire. The general obligation to 
perform military service which is imposed by the Constitu- 
tion upon every German subject * rests, however, upon every 
Bavarian subject by express stipulation in the Treaty of 23 
November, 1870.* Further, the competence of Bavaria in 
military legislation suffers no restriction whatever in the 
treaty, but is full and complete. But while the Prussian 
military legislation does not extend to Bavaria under Art. 61 
of the Imperial Constitution, aU imperial legislation with 
respect to the army and navy does so extend under Art. 4 (14). 
That is to say, aU legislation of the Union prior to the entry 
of Bavaria extends to that State only with her consent; all 
legislation subsequent to that time extends ex propria vigore 
to Bavaria as well as to the other States of the Empire.' 

It should be remarked, perhaps, that Art. 61, CI. i, of the 
Imperial Constitution does not enlarge the scope of Prussian 
legislative competence in military matters by giving Prussia 

^ See Treaty of 23 November, 1870 (BGBl. 1871, p. 5, also THepel, 89 

ff.).ni.is. 

» RVerf. Art 57, 59- 

• See Treaty, HI. | 5. 

* JuristicaUy, therefore, the legislation of the Empire is unifonn only so 
far as those laws are concerned which have been passed since the erection 
of the Empire. But while it is true that the Empire is divided theoretically 
into two spheres, the one governed by Prussian military law and the other 
by Bavarian law, yet in fact there is little variation, since the enactments of 
Bavaria practically confonn to those of Prussia. See Laband, IV. p. 13. 
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the right to legislate directly for the whole Empire. The 
Prussian military law was introduced into the several States 
in accordance with the provision of the Imperial Constitution, 
not as Prussian law, but as the law of the respective States, 
ue.f as an identical law of the several States. It differed 
from ordinary State legislation, however, in this respect: it 
could not be amended by the legislative bodies of the State. It 
had the force of imperial legislation, and denied to the several 
States the power to legislate in any manner in the field covered 
by the laws and regulations of Prussia. In other words, there' 
was developed here an imperial legal unity in military matters, 
a provisory unity which the second clause of Art. 6i designed 
to have replaced by a definite and permanent unity through 
the codification of the military law of the Empire. This 
codification has not been effected by the enactment of a com- 
prehensive imperial law, such as this clause intended, but 
piecemeal, by the enactment of a series of laws beginning 
with the Law of Military Service of 9 November, 1867, and 
extending to the Law of 25 November, 1899.^ 

MilUary Ordinances. — Military affairs may be rq;ulated 
in three different ways : by formal law, by ordinance, and by 
express command. The distinction between law and ordi- 
nance need not here detain us. A command is an order 
issued directly by a superior officer to his subordioate, and 
differs from a law or an ordinance — which are also "orders'' 
— in that it requires for its validity the coimter-signature of 
no minister who shall assume the respon^bility therefor. 

Art. 4 (14) declares that military affairs &11 within the 
legislative competence of the Empire. No limitation is laid 
upon this competence, either with respect to the army or 
navy, nor is the field divided in such wise that the sphere of 
law is distinguished from that of ordinance. Art. 61, CI. 2, 
^ Anscbatx, op. cU. 69. 
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speaks of a comprehensive military law for the Empire, which 
law shall be laid before the Bundesrat and the Reichsiag. 
This clause, however, covers the field of legislative compe- 
tence only so far as the enactment of a formal law is concerned. 
It neither includes nor excludes the sphere of ordinance. 
Further, CL i of the same article, which extends the Prus- 
sian military legislation to the whole Empire, speaks expressly, 
not only of laws, but also of the various ordinances, regula- 
tions, etc*, and declares that the ordinances respecting ec- 
clesiastical affairs in the army shall not be included. Article 
61, CI. I, does not raise all these Prussian laws, ordinances, in- 
structions, etc., to the same level of imperial knvs. It merely 
extends their operation in the character they already possess, 
whether law or ordinance or other, to the whole Empire. It 

Ii5tft nn Hjj-ygt Iv^^riAg 9n ^^^ qtM^sHnn fl-g tn wbaUmtters shall 

be regula te by Jaw. and>what by ordiiinnce. 

In defaidt of an explicit definition of the matter in the Im- 
perial Constitution, the general principles of constitutional 
law must be applied. Laband ^ lays down two legal dogmas 
with respect to determining the boundaries of the right to 
issue ordinances : (i) An administrative ordinance is opera- 
tive only within the sphere of administration and can regulate, 
therefore, only the interna of the military and naval admin- 
istration. As soon as a provision lays upon the subjects in 
general, or upon certain classes of them, or upon the Com- 
munes, Corporations, railroad contractors, etc., obligations 
respecting die armed forces, or interferes in judicial matters, 
the taxes, or the communal organization, and so on, then so 
far as its material content is concerned, this provision ceases 
to be a f e; interna of the military or naval administration. 
As a rule^ such regulation should take the form of law. 
(2) Administrative regulations may be issued in the form of 
* Laband, IV. pp. x6, 17. 
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law and thereby receive the force of law, i.e.f they cannot be 
repealed or amended by a mere ordinance but only through 
formal legislation. In so far, therefore, as an imperial law 
contains regulations of matters ordinarily falling within the 
sphere of ordinance, the issuance of ordinances in conflict 
therewith is not permissible, even though the subject-matter 
concern only the internal administration of the army or navy. 

Who may issue military ordinances ? ^ That the Bundesrat^ 
in certain drcimistances, may issue military ordinances is 
beyond dispute. The provisions of Art. 7, CI. 2, which grant 
to the Bundesrai the power to issue such general administra- 
tive regulations as may be required in carrying out an im- 
perial law, suffers no restriction as to the subject-matter of 
such regulations.. They may apply to military laws as well 
as to others. The only limit on the power of the Bundesrai 
to pass such ordinances is laid down in CI. 2 itself, in the 
words, ''so far as is not otherwise determined by imperial 
law." The authority vested in the BundesrcU by Art. 7, CI. 
2, is confined to the issuance of ordinances required to carry 
out an imperial law. It does not cover that vast field of mili- 
tary and naval affairs which is not regulated by imperial law. 
Here the right of the Bundesrai to interfere by way of ordi- 
nance for any purpose whatever is excluded. 

To whom, then, does the ordinance power belong in such 
matters? So far as the navy is concerned, there is little 
difficulty in answering the question. From the very nature 
of the naval organization imder the Imperial Constitution, 
such ordinances issue from the Kaiser or from the imperial 
authorities.' When, however, the power to issue ordinances 

> See the excellent artide by Hecker in Stengel's W9rUrh, I. p. 64. 

* This may be infened from Art 53, CI. i. See also Laband, IV. p. 18. 
On this point there is general agreement among the German writers on con- 
stitutional law. 
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for the anny is discussed, a difference of opinion is im- 
mediately developed among the German jurists. This dif- 
ference of opinion is due to the conflicting theories concern- 
ing the nsiture of the army. For the answer to the question 
as to whether the imperial army jsunitary or 5Jinp|y umif/^mij 
i n other words, whether there is aa >!fSi^t^.&nny in fact 
or simply a combination of contii^ggnts, affects radically 
the answer to the question as to the location of the ordinance 
power. If the army is a unitary one rather than a merely 
uniform on e, then t he Emperor i s em powered to issue ordi- 
n ances for tte annKA&-wellAs.fcgJthe.navy. That he is, in 
any case, empowered to issue commands and orders in his 
capacity of commander-in-chief is, of course, understood. 
If, on the other hand, the army is not unitary, but uniform, 
not a unit, but made up of contingents, — a ^' Kontingentsheetf** 
— then the power to issue ordinances for it does not fall 
logically to the Emperor as is. the case with. the navy. It 
must'lQ[e"elsewfiere. This is the position of Laband, also 
of AnschQtz. The argument which Laband advances in 
support of his contention is here reproduced. 

1. When a matter is regulated by imperial law, the right 
of the Bundesrai to issue ordinances necessary to the carrying 
out of such law, as recognized in Art. 7, CI. 2, of the Imperial 
Constitution, finds application so far as the law itself makes 
no provision otherwise.^ 

2. The exercise of the Bundesrafs power to issue ordi- 
nances under Art. 7, CI. 2, of the Constitution is made 

' In actual practice the law does provide otherwise^ mwigning the power 
to issue the required ordinances to the Kaiser, and for Bavaria, to the Idng oi 
Bavaria. For list of such provisions see Laband, IV. p. 18, note s. These 
ordinances are issued by the Kaiser as head of the Empire, not as king of 
Prussia, and are countersigned by the Imperial Chancellor and published 
in the proper imperial "BtaU.'* By reason of this publication they acquire 
binding force in all the Empire except Bavaria. Laband, IV. pp. xS, 19, note '. 
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contingent upon the enactment of an imperial law, to the exe- 
cution of which such ordinances are necessary. When the 
North German Confederation was formed, no such legisla- 
tion existed on military affairs, save what was contained in 
the Constitution itself. In view of the demand for a imifonn 
militaiy organization^ it was impossible to continue in force 
the multiform military legislation of the several States or to 
pennit the issuance of military ordinances at the discretion 
of the different rulers. It seemed to be the best expedient, 
though merely a provisory arrangement, to extend the exist- 
ing Prussian military legislation over the whole federal ter- 
ritory, untU such time as the matter could be taken up and 
covered by a comprehensive imperial law. For this reason 
Art 6i, CI. I, provides that "after the promulgation of this 
Constitution, the entire Prussian military legislation, not only 
the laws themselves, but also the regulations, instructions, and 
rescripts issued for the execution, explanation, or extension of 
the same, shall be introduced without delay in the whole 
Empire."^ The phrase "Prussian military legislation" 
was intended to be comprehensive, including both formal 
military laws and military ordinances.' The Constitution, 
however, failed to state how this legislation should be made 
operative in the whole Empire, {.«., by what method the 
legislation of Prussia on military matters should become 
effective for the rest of the imperial territory. Three theories 
have been advanced. According to one view. Art. 6i, CI. i, 
|§ a con^wift fiH r^i^;^ fid to the several States. This is Hand's 
position.* A second view, held originaily by Seydel * and 

* With the entire ezdusicm of Bavaria and the partial exclusion of WQrt- 
temberg. 

* See speech of Von Roon in Reichstag debate on draft of Constitution. 
Sten. Ber. p. 581. Also in Besold, II. pp. 384, 385. 

' Studien, II. p. 70. 

* C&mm. ist edition, p. 233. Hirth's AimaUn^ 1875, p. 14x8. Cf. 
Camm., ad edition, p. 328. 
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supported by Georg Meyer,' maintains that the command is 
issued to the Bundespraesidtum^ while according to the third 
view, that of Amdt,' the command was laid upon both, ue.^ 
it is a matter of indifference whether the Prussian legislation 
on military matters is introduced by the several States or by 
the king of Prussia as Bundespraesidium^ the important 
thing being its introduction. The position of Laband is 
i dentical m f^^ tha^t 9^ Hftp^L If it had been the intention, 
he argues, to introduce the Prussian military legislation into 
the whole Empire by imperial action, the Constitution would 
have made an immediate declaration to that effect, and would 
not have limited itself to the mere order that this legislation 
''is to be introduced/'* Had the Constitution intended to 
leave the introduction of this legislation to the discretion 
of the BundespraeHdium^ there would have been no sense in 
prescribing its introduction without delay and, at the same 
time, specifying in detail what was to be introduced. Nor 
is it easy to see why the competence of the Emperor was not 
expressly mentioned in Art. 61, CI. i, if it was the intention 
to recognize it. On the other hand, if the introduction of 
the Prussian military legislation was laid as a duty upon the 
several States, then the wording of Art. 61, CL z, is correct 
and it makes good sense as well/ 

^ In Hirth's AmuOm, 1880, p. 340. 

' VerordnuHgsruhi, pp. 236 ff., StaaisndU, p. 459. 

* The original draft of the Constitution, nibmitted by Pnuda, ran: 
"the entire military legislation of Prussia, etc , is itiirodmud** This wording 
was, therefore, purposely amended so as to read: "Is to be introduced 
without delay." 

^ In actual practice both the Bundespraesidium and the several States have 
been considered competent to publish " Sinfnkrtmgstmrardmingen" See 
Laband, IV. p. so, note 6. The question has no permanently practical value, 
owing to the temporary character ol the provisions of the Artide under dis- 
cussbn. It is of Interest only as it touches the general theory underlying the 
organization of the azmy. 
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3. Article 61, CI. i, relates only to such legislation and 
regulation as was in force at the time the Constitution was 
published. It does not carry with it the application of any 
future lep%riftn h y the Prussian authorities a ffecting the 
Prussian army. Nor does this a rticle gu arantee, therefore, 
a permanent unifonp '^y J" ^^^ military ArfrannsgHnn and 
administration. In order to insure such a permanent uni- 
formity, the introduction of the future legislation and regula- 
tions of the Prussian army must be provided for.^ To this 
end, Art. 63, CI. 5, makes the following declaration, '* For the 
sake of maintaining the indispensable unity in the adminis- 
tration, provisioning, arming, and equipment of all the troops 
of the German army, the orders for the Prussian army with 
respect to these matters, which shall be issued in the future, 
shall be communicated to the commanders of the other con- 
tingents by the Committee on the Army and Fortifications, 
for their proper observance.'' Thus the ordinance power of 
the various rulers, as heads of their contingents, is preserved, 
and at the same time uniformity in the military arrangements 
is secured. While, therefore, the issuance of military ordi- 
nances is still the prerogative of the several rulers, yet the 
Rmppmr stipuUt^ what the material content of those oid i- 
nances shall be. If> jiow, thT km peror possesser ^ tfr^ ftrrii*- 

" jorders for ti ie Pms^ajLanny '* at all in the connection con- 
sidered in Art. 61, but orders for the imperial aimy only, and 
these would be effective ipso jure, without requiring the inter- 
position of the federal committee to communicate them to 
the conmianders of the several contingents, for their proper 
observance. ''If Art. 63, CI. 5, would insure 'indispensable 
unity' it cannot proceed from the standpoint that the oidi- 

* Of coune uniformity would be secured by imperial legislatioD, but this 
would not reach the great body of matters outside the legislative field. 
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nance power belongs fundamentally to the Kaiser, since, in 
that case, an endangering of the unity would be quite un- 
thinkable." ^ The express prominence given to the fact that 
the orde rs are issued as orders forthe Prussian armv> and the 
ftpprfftr-TfiftfinrtUf^ Ql xh^ f^Wfiian ftrmy fmm thfi remaining 
contingents, show that we a re dealinij; here with orders issued 
by the king of Prussia as fiead of the Prussian contingent, 
not by'the'Suser as such. For what need of the mediation 
of the federal committee, in order to make these orders effec- 
tive in the other contingents, if they are issued by the Kaiser, 
and within his competence, for the one, indivisible imperial 
army? The notion that the committee, in transmitting 
these ordinances to the several commanders, acts under 
commission of the Kaiser,^c ontradjcts.both the Constitutipii 
and the'actual status. The conmiittee is inade up of deputies' 
of the rulers, particularly of the heads of contingents. The 
transmission of these ordinances to the committee is there- 
fore a communication of them to the rulers and governments, 
imposing upon the latter the obligation to carry these matters 
through. Tfafi^Cqnstitution proceeds on the hypothesis that 
every jukri&at the same .time head of a contingent. In order 
to avoid the roundabout route which the conununication of 
the Prussian ordinances to all these rulers would necessitate, 
the federal committee was intended to serve as an intermedi- 
ary, or means of forwarding these ordinances handed over 
to it. But after almost all the contingents had annexed them- 
selves, by military conventions, to the Prussian contingent, 
there was no need more for this medium of conununication.' 
In Wiirttemberg, which still preserves its own contingent, by 
the military convention already referred to. Art. 15, a direct 

^ Hecker, article "ArmetbefM tmd Armeeverordnimg/* in Stengel's 
WSrUrhuch d. D. Venoaliungsnckis, I. p. 64. 
* See GOmbel, »f. cU. p. 162. 
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exc hange o{ documen fei jy^wggn \\^f ^^y ^yy^iftfry of Prusda 
a nd that of WarttembeiK was agreed upon. By this means 
the Warttemberg Ministiy nf W^r w^ fn n^n*^ yfi all the rul es, 
etc., then in force or later issued for their execution. Thb 
same method was also actually followed in the case pt Saxony. 
The mode recognized by the Constitution did not import the 
issuance of ordinances by the Kaiser with binding force for 
the whole German army, but the Constitution does say, in 
effect, that all the heads of contingents are in duty bound to 
make all the orders issued to the Prussian army and brou^ t 
tc Tteeir notice by thg king of Prussia, in due CMimer, erfec tive 
f or their own troops. ^ The exclusive right of the Kdser, 
therefore, to issue military ordinances is maintained neither 
in the Imperial Constitution, where the military powers of the 
Kaiser are enumerated, Art. 63, CI. 3 and 4, and Art. 64 ff . ; 
nor is it recognized in the Military Law of 2 May, 1874, in 
§§ 7 and 8 of which the power to issue certain orders is 
handed over to him. 

The actual procedure bears out what has been said. The 
ordinances do not issue in the name of the Empire, nor are 
t hey countersign ed b y the Imperial Chancellor^ but by th e 
prussianliSnister of Wa r. Only when they affect the budget 
are they doubly signed, — by Uie Imperial Chancellor, for 
the financial administration, and by the Prussian Minister 
of War, for the ''Commando-board." Further, these ordi- 
nances are not published in the Imperial Gazette, but i n 
the Prusaan AfmeeverordnungsllaU. I n Saxony and Wlirt- 
tembe^, likewise, they are pubhshed in iST Armeeuerord' 
nungsblati of those States, — not as a proclamation of the 
Kaiser, nor6r ' ffieTe3e y|r^Qin?"^^^^j "^^ 
general, but, precisely as in Prussia and Bavaria, by the ruler 

^ See Hftnel, Studkn, II. p. 70; Seydel, Comm. p. 360; Hecker, cp. cU. 
p. 64. 
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of the State or by the Minister of War at the ruler's com- 
mand. There is no Imperial Am^Jja^tte ior.fl><& Empire, 
but on ly t&e Otecial Army Gazette of the four States whicU 
haVe maintained tkeir contingent system — a dear indica- 
tion that there _arg .qjsp. just so many oidiaaace-issuing 
powers.* 

'^ Those States whose contingents have been incorporated 
in the Prussian army through (he military conventions, have 
also handed over to the king of Prussia the exercise of their 
right of issuing military ordinances. Article 631 CI. 5, has no 
application to these States.' 

So far as Bavaria is concerned, the application both of 
Art. 61 and of Art. 63, CI. 5, is excluded. The introduction 
of those laws and regulations published prior to the entry 
of that State into the Union is made dependent on ''free 
agreement/' i.e» on the decision of Bavaria herself. The 
exercise of the ordinance power belongs to the king of 
Bavaria, both as to form and matter. Bavaria has specially 
reserved the right to conform to the practice of the other federal 
troops as to arms, equipment, and insignia of rank. In 
short, Bavaria is guaranteed the right of self <letermination in 
these matters. On the other hand, Bavaria is obligated to 
conform completely to the norms laid down for the other 
federal troops with respect to the organization, formation, 
instruction, and fees, as well as to mobilization.* 

* See also here Laband. IV. p. 23, note a. 

' Nor to Alsace-Lorraine, where Uie ejerciae of the rights of head of the 
contingent belongs to the Kaiser. 

' See Treaty of^sj NbvsiabfaCwl&7o»III. | 5 (x) and (3). Also the 
SckiusOuUmmimg to AbsehtnU XI of the RVerf. The military ordinances 
of Bavaria are published in the VtrarimmgsbiaU des k9m^, baytriseh. 
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The SuTSEicE Coiocand over the Armed Forces 
OF THE Empire' 

While military commands (Artneebefehle) and military or- 
dinances (Armeeverardnungen) both foil within the general 
category of orders issued in the regulation of service, and both 
find their legal binding force in the obligation to obey which 
rests upon all who assume, in any capacity, a part in the public 
service, yet there is a sharp distinction to be drai^ between 
the two forms of command, a distinction which has occasioned 
no little debate among writers on German constitutional law. 
It is a fundamental principle in all monarchical governments, 
that is, in all constitutional monarchies, that all acts done by 
the head of the State, acting in an official or governmental 
capacity, require for their validity the countersignature of a 
minister, who thereby assumes responsibility for them. Mili- 
tary ordinances are not exempt from this general rule. They, 
too, require the signature of a responsible minister.' iMjl)- 
t ary coinm andsj. hpTOjyeri^ are^ so c oimtersigned. The 
reason ^or this difference of treatment grows out of the fact 
that while military commands and military ordinances are 
special or general orders within the sphere of military admin- 
istration — using the word " administration ' ' here in its widest 
sense, — yet they flow from different powers. In the one 
case, they proceed from the ruler in the direct exercise of his 
functions as commander of the army. They are militaiy 
commands in the strict sense. In the other case, while they 
issue from the ruler also, yet it is not from the ruler in his 

* This subject is thoroughly discussed bjr Gtkmbel in Hirth's Annaleti, 
Z899, pp. 157 ff- 

* This is tnie also in Prussia, where the matter is regulated by the Pioda- 
mation of x8 January, i86x (Min, Bi, jitr die innere Virvfoiiung, i86z, p. 73). 
See also Becker's article in Stengel's WdrUrbyth^ I. p. 63; Laband, IV. p. 33. 
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capacity as head of the anny, but rather as head of the 
GovemmepU. These orders, therefore, issued in the sphere 
of administration in the narrower sense, are military ordi- 
nances.' As such they must be countersigned by a respon- 
sible minister, like other governmental acts. 

The same principle holds also with respect to the Empire 
and the powers of the Emperor. Some confusion is apt to 
arise from the fact that the wording of the present Constitu- 
tion does not sufficiently indicate certain distinctions brought 
out in the Constitution of the North German Confederation, 
of which the present Constitution is a revision. Article 17 of 
the Constitution of the North German Confederation, — 
the last sentence of the article, — reads, ''The orders and 
decrees of the Bundespraesidium require for their validity 
the counter-signature of the Chancellor," etc. Here the 
Bundespraesidium acted in a governmental capacity. Article 
63, on the other hand, dealing with the military system of the 
Bundf declares that "the total land force of the Union shall 
constitute a single army, which, in war and peace, stands 
under the command of the king of Prussia as commander- 
in-chief of the Bund [Bundesfddherr].*^ Article 53 reads: 
"The navy is a united one, imder Prussian supreme com- 
mand," the organization, etc., being given over to the king 
of Prussia. In the use of these different expressions — 
"Bundespraesidium,** *' Bundesjddherr** and "Kdnig von 
Preussen/* — which are employed throughout the Constitu- 
tion of the North German Confederation, the various func- 
tions of the head of the Bund, whether acting in a govern- 
mental capacity or as supreme commander of the armed 

^ Anny orden which contain matten affecting the budget and those which 
affect other branches of the militaiy administration, take thereby the charac- 
ter of military ordinances and are to be so treated. Hecker, op, cU, p. 63^ 
See also Gneis^ VerwaUimg, JwHm, Rgchisvmg, p. 358. 
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forces, are clearly differentiated. The Constitution de- 
manded the countersigning of all the acts of the Bundes- 
fraesidium by the Chancellor of the Bund. Nothing of the 
sort was required for the acts of the Bundesfddherrf although 
the acts of Uie Bundesfraesidium and the acts of the Bundes- 
fddherr were acts of one and the same physical person. In 
the revision of the Constitution of the Confederation, at the 
time the Empire came into being, the word ''Kaiser'' was 
everywhere substituted for the words ** Bundespraesidium,** 
'* BundesfMherr^^* and **Kdnig van Prmssm,^^ in order to 
make the phraseology of the Constitution conform to the new 
conditions. In making these changes in the wording of the 
Constitution, there was not the slightest intention of making 
any amendment to the substance of that instrument. No 
change in the constitutional law of the Union was contem- 
plated by the revision,' nor was the idea entertained of requir- 
ing the signature of the Imperial Chancellor to those military 
orders with respect to which no such regulation had hitherto 
existed either in the Prussian or federal law.' Just as little 
did the substitution of the word ''Kaiser'' for the word 
*^ Bundespraesidium" release the governmental acts of the 
Kaiser from the operation of Art. 17 of the Constitution of the 
North German Confederation. In fact, the coimter-signature 
of the Chancellor as required by that article was expressly 
retained in the revised Lnperial Constitution. The present 
status, therefore, is this: all orders issued by the Kaiser, 
acting in a praesidial capacity, even though they touch military 
matters, must be countersigned by the Imperial Chancellor. 
All orders issued in his character of commander-in-chief — 
BundesfMherr — do not need such counter-signature for 

* See debates of the constituent Rrichsiagp espedallj the speech of Lasker 
and that of Bismarck, Sien. Ber, p. 95. 

* Laband, IV. p. 33. Cf. also id. I. pp. 193 ff. 
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their validity. The decisive point is not the form in which 
these orders are issued nor the officials to whom they are 
issued^ but the character in which the Kaiser is acting in 
the issuance of such orders/ 

The Kaiser does not stand in the relation of a monarch to 
the German people or to the imperial territory. The doc- 
trine of monarchical govemmenti that the head of the State is 
bearer of the power of the State, — Trdger der StaatsgewaU^ — 
with its various implications, does not apply to him. Never- 
theless, imder the Imperial Constitution, the Kaiser is vested 
with a very important part of the State's power, the power of 
supreme military command, — the KamtnandogewaU, — and 
he exercises this power under special provisions of the Con- 
stitution, independently of his rights and authority as the in- 
cumbent of the praesidial office. If political science demands 
that, as president of the Bund, he be subjected to a certain 
itstraint through the necessity of the counter-signature of all 
his governmental acts by a responsible minister, military 
science no less demands that as commander-in-chief of the 
imperial forces he be given wide latitude, and be exempt from 
that restraint which would follow the assumption, by another, 
of official responsibility for his orders and commands.* 

The rights and duties of the Kaiser, which grow out of his 
power of supreme military command, may be simmied up as 
follows : — 

I. The right to obedience on the pari of all the German troops. 
This right is expressly laid down in Art. 64, CI. i, of the Con- 
stitution: "All German troops are bound (verpfiichtet) to 

* Brockhaus, op, cU. p. Sa, makes the curious statement that "ordinances 
are commands with counter-signature, comnumds are ordinances wUhout 
counter-signature." Failing, however, to lay down any norm by which one 
may decide when orders are to be countersigned and when not, his dictum is 
absolutely worthless. 

* Laband, IV. p. 35. 
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obey the commands of the Kaiser. [The word was Bundes* 
feldkar in the constitution of the North German Confederal 
tion.] This obligation is to be assumed in the military oath 
[Fahneneid].'' 

U. The right of appointing ihe highest commanding officers 
of the contingents. This right is conferred by Art. 64, CL 2, 
cl the Constitution: ''The highest commanding officers of 
a contingent, as wdl as all officers who command more troops 
than a contingent, and all the commandants of fortifications, 
are appointed by the Kaiser [Bundesfeldherr^ in the consti- 
tution of the North German Confederation]. The officers 
appointed by him to take the oath of fealty to him [Faknen- 
eid\. The appointment of generals or of officers performing 
the duties of generals, shall, in every instance, be subject to 
the approval of the Kaiser." * 

ni. The right of inspection.* It is the duty and right of the 
Kaiser to see to it that the armed forces of the Empire are 
properly organized, equipped, and instructed. In the lan- 
guage of Art. 63, Cl. 3, of the Imperial Constitution: ''It 
shall be the right and the duty of the Kaiser to see that 
throughout the German army all divisions have their full 
niunerical strength and are fit for active service; that uni- 
formity is established and maintained with respect to the 
organization and formation, the equipment and command, 
the training of the men and the qualifications of the officers. 

^ Art. 5 of the military convention with WQrttemberg, a 1*95 Novemher, 
xSyo, reads: '"The appointment, promotion, and transfer of officers «nd 
officials in the Wdrttemherg army corps shall take place through EBs Maj- 
esty, the King of WQrttemherg; in the case of the highest commanding 
officers, after the consent of His Bfojesty, the King of Prussia, as BnndeS' 
feMerr, has been previously obtained." 

' See article of GQmbel, already cited, pp. X57 ff. Solaras Prussiaand the 
contingents incorporated with it by military conventions are concerned, this 
right belongs to the king of Prussia as KonUngnUsherr, irrespective of this 
clause in the Imperial Constittttion. 
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To this end the Empeior is authorized to satisfy himself at 
any time, by inspection, as to the condition of the several 
contingents, and to order the cure of ail defects thereby 
discovered." * 

IV. The right to determine the elective strength of the 
army, and the division and classification of the contingents. 
This right is based on Art. 63, CI. 4, of the Imperial Consti- 
tution: ''The Kaiser shall determine the effective strength, 
division, and classification of the contingents of the German 
army, as well as the organization of the land defence [Land- 
wehr].^^ Certain limitations have been placed upon the exer- 
cise of this right by the provisions of the military law and the 
additions made to it. 

(i) With respect to the standing army in time of peace, the 
authority of the Kaiser extends only to those "tactical and 
administrative imits, as well as to those special formations," 
which are not mentioned in the military law.' 

(2) While the Emperor has the right to determine the or- 
ganization, division, and classification of the land defence, 

^ " Since all Uie troops must render unconditional obedience to the Kaiaer» 
it follows that these orders may issue direcUy and immediately Irom the 
Kaiser to the respective officers and officials of the troops. It has been 
agreed, however, by military convention with Sazony, Art. 4, CI. s, and with 
WQrttemberg, Art 9, CI. 3, that the Kaiser shall communicate the criticisms 
resulting from his inspection to the kings of Saxony and of WOrttemberg re- 
spectively, who^ on their part, are pledged to cure the defect and inform the 
Emperor of the same. By this means, the collision which might arise from 
the distinction between the right to issue military ordinances and to issue 
military commands is avoided. With respect to military commands, the 
principle holds that the Emperor fisws the material content of the order and 
the formal issuance takes place through the king. In the other States which 
have bound themselves to Prussia such a collision is impossible, since the Em- 
peror exercises the rights of KotUingefUsherr** Laband, IV. p. 36^ note 3. 

* In the military agreements with Saxony, Wlirttemberg, Hesse, the two 
Mecklenbuigs, Baden, Oldenburg, the Thtlringian States, Anhalt, and 
Braunschweig, certun agreements are drawn up with respect to the fonna- 
tlon of the individual contingents. 
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yet § 5 of the Military Law of 1874, — revised wording of 
25 March, 1899, — laysdown the principle on which the land 
defence shall be organized. '"Die territory of the German 
Empire shall be divided, so far as military a£Fairs are con- 
cerned, into 33 army corps districts. ... As a basb for 
the organization of die land defence, as well as for the pur- 
pose of increasing the army, these army corps districts shall 
be divided into division and brigade districts, and these again, 
according to area and population, into land defence and con- 
trol districts." Aside from the provisions of this Section, 
the authority of the Kaiser in this matter is not limited. 

(3) ''The Emperor determines the war formation of the 
army as well as the organization of the Landsturm [last 
reserve].' Here the law imposes no limitation upon the 
Kaiser. 

(4) According to Art. 53, CI. i, of the Constitution, the 
Kaiser has also a free hand in the organization and constitu- 
tion of the navy, except in so far as the budget law lays 
upon him certain restrictions in time of peace.' 

V. The right of "dislocation.'' By authority of Art 63, 
CI. 4, of the Constitution, the Kaiser may determine the gar- 
risons within the federal territory. In the exercise of this 
right, the Emperor may assign parts of the several contingents 
to garrison duty outside the bounds of their own State. The 
military conventions concluded with the various States, how- 
ever, have contained certain stipulations covering the matter. 

(a) It is guaranteed to several of the States that so long as 
peace exists their troops shall remain in their own territory.' 

' MiUtary Law, | 6 (RGBl. p. 45)- 

* See Law of zo April, 1898 (RGBi, p. 165)9 and Law of 14 June, 1900 
(RGBl. p. 255). 

' Convention with Saxony, Ait 5. If the Kaiser conaideiB a tzanrfezence 
of the Saxon troops called for by the intezest of the country, such disposition 
of the troops may be made on agzeement with the king of Saxony. The 
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The disposition of the Saxon and WOrttemberg troops within 
their own boundaries belongs to the kings of the respective 
States as heads of the contingents (KanHngerUsherren). 

(b) Some of the States are assured that unless the military 
or political interests specially demand it, the troops of other 
contiogents shall not be assigned to garrison duty within their 
territory.* 

(c) Other States have been guaranteed the assignment of 
Prussian garrisons to certain places within their borders.' 

VI. The right of tnobilizationf that is, the right, imder Art. 
63, CL 4, of the Constitution^ to order any part of the whole 
German army to put itself in readiness for war. This includes 
the calling out of the reserves, both the land defence and 
the sea defence, as well as the LandsHmn^ if necessary.' 

So far as Bavaria is concerned, the legal provisions touch- 
ing the rights and duties of the Kaiser have no force. This 
fact is expressly recognized in the ''Final Resolution'' ap- 
pended to Sec. XI. of the Imperial Constitution.^ The troops 
of Bavaria are pledged to obey the commands of the Emperor 

aasignment of the WOrttemberg tioope to f ortificatioiis outside of WOrttem- 
berg, imlefls to those of South or West Germany, can take place only with the 
consent of the king of WUrttembetg, Convention with WOrttemberg, Art. 6. 
See also Convention with Hesse, Art. 6; Baden, Art 4; Oldenburg, Art. 4, 
CI. 3; ThOringian States, Art. 2; Anhalt, Art. 2, 

^ Saxony, Military Convention, Art. 5 ; WOrttemberg, with exception of 
Ulm, Art 6; Hesse^ with exception of Mainx, Art. 6; Baden, with excep- 
tion of Rastat, Art. 4; Oldenburg, with exception of dty of Birkenfeld, 
Art 4, CI. 2. 

' Convention with Schwanburg-Sonderhausen, Art 2 ; Lippe-Detmold, 
Art. 2; Schaumburg-Lippe, Art. 2; LObeck, Art. 2, 3; Hamburg, Art. 2, 3; 
Bremen, Art. 3, 4; Waldeck, Convention of 1S77, Art 2. 

' According to | 6, CI. i, of the Military Law of 2 May, 1874, the Kaiser 
is empowered to take such measures, even in time of peace, as may be neces- 
sary to put the army speedily on a war footing, should it seem demanded by 
the conditions. 

* This " Final Resolution'* provides that the terms of the Imperial Con- 
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only in time of war.^ In time of peace they remain under 
the exclusive command of the king of Bavaria. Not tmtil 
the mobilization of the troops has begun does the supreme 
military command of the Emperor extend to the Bavarian 
soldiery.' But, says Laband, one must not conclude, from 
the fact that in war the Emperor exercises the right of supreme 
command over the Bavarian troops, that therefore the Bava- 
rian contingent in time of war constitutes an indistinguishable 
part of the imperial army, and that all the military rights of 
the king of Bavaria are fully suspended.' For time of peace, 
the Treaty of 23 November, 1870, lays down certain pro* 
visions designed to secure the imiformity of the imperial 
army so far as the Bavarian contingent is concerned, and at 
the same time guarantee the rights of the king of Bavaria.^ 
These provisions declare that the Bavarian contingent shall 
constitute a part of the German federal army, complete in 
itself, with an independent administration, under the military 
supremacy of His Majesty, the king of Bavaria. With re- 
spect to the organization, formation, instruction, and fees, 
as well as to the preparedness of the troops for mobilization, 
Bavaria shall bring her army into full harmony with the stand- 
ards adopted for the fedeial army. Further, the right and 
duty of the "Bundesfeldherr** to satisfy himself, by means of in- 
spection, that the Bavarian contingent is up to its full numerical 
strength, that it is ready for active service, and that itsorganiza- 
tion, etc., harmonize with the rest of the federal army are ex- 

sdtution touching milttaiy a£Faixs ahall be applied to BaTuria in confonnity 
to III. 1 5, of the Treaty of 33 November, 1870. Section 5 expressly de- 
dares that *' Arts. 6z to 68 of the Imperial Constitution have no i^pplioUioD 
to Bavaria." 

* See Treaty of 2$ November, III. | 5 (IV). 

* Treaty of 23 November, III. f 5 (III), CL z. 

' See discussion by Laband, in Arehw /. d. Of, Rtehi^ Bd. m. p. 528. 

* Treaty of 23 November, 1870^ III. | 5 (III). 
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pliddy recognized. So far as the method of carrying out this 
inspection is concerned, and with respect to the cure of any 
defects which may be discovered, the Emperor is to come to 
an understanding with the king of Bavaria. It follows also 
from the terms of the treaty that the Kaiser cannot exercise 
his right of inspection without the consent of the king of 
Bavaria so far as the Bavarian troops are concemedi and that 
there is no obligation upon the king of Bavaria to cure the 
discovered defects, except in so far as these defects may touch 
the organization, formation, etc., of the troops, as noted above. 
In other words, the obligation is limited to the terms of the 
treaty affirmatively expressed.^ The mobilization of the 
Bavarian army, or any part of it, is ordered by the king of 
Bavaria, at the instance of the ** Bundesfeldherr." By the 
terms of the treaty the king of Bavaria cannot refuse to issue 
such an order, and on its issuance, the Bavarian troops pass 
under the control of the Kaiser as commander-in-chief of 
the German army. 

VII. The right to declare martial law^ or the introduction 
of military rule^ is granted by Art. 68 of the Imperial Consti- 
tution, in the following words : ''If in any part of the federal 
territory the public safety is threatened, the Emperor may 
declare the same to be under martial law. Until the publica- 
tion of an imperial law regulating the conditions imder which 
such declaration may be made, the form of annotmcement, and 
the effects of the same, the provisions of the Prussian law of 
4 June, 1851 (G.S. fOr 185 ij pp. 451 ff.) shall be in force." * 
By the terms of this article the Kaiser, in his character of com- 

^ Laband, IV. p. 40. 

' From the fact that this article occurs in Sec. XI of the CoDStitutioii, which 
bears the title " Imperial lififiUiy Affairs," and from the further fact that, 
according to the wording of the Constitution of the North German Conf edera* 
tion, this ri^t was given to the Bimdesfeidhen and not to the BumdesprM- 
sidium, it may be safely ooaduded that this right, under the Constitutioii» 

2 A 
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mander-in-chief of the federal army, has the exclusive right 
to declare any part of the federal territory to be under military 
rule, has the exclusive right, that is, under certain conditions, 
to establish what virtually amounts to a military dictatorship. 
So far as it determines the conditions under which this may be 
done, the form of announcement and the effects thereof, the 
Prussian Law of 4 June, 1851, becomes, for the territory 
affected, imperial law. 

By the terms of this Prussian law, martial law may be 
declared (a) in case of war, in those parts already invested 
by the enemy or threatened with such investment; (b) in 
case of an insurrection, whether in war or peace, when there 
is pressing danger to the public safety.' In either case it is 
the Kaiser who decides whether the conditions exist which 
justify the declaration of martial law. The State gov- 
ernments have no right either of assent or of dissent, nor is 
the question to be submitted to the action of Bundesrai or 
Reichstag, as falling within such jurisdiction or competence 
as they may claim under the Constitution or laws of the Em- 
pire.* 

The ordinance of the Kaiser declaring martial law must 
be published in the Imperial Gazette. Further, it must be 
brought to the general knowledge of territory affected, and in 
all the communes thereof. This proclamation must take 
place ''without delay" and in the foUowing manner : by read- 
ing the ordinance aloud, accompanied by drum beat or the 

flows out of the supreme ** Commando-power" of the Kaiser and is part 
thereof. Laband, IV. p. 40. 

^ Prussian Law of x85i» Sees, x, a. 

* Laband, IV. p. 41. See also Artide by Seydel, in Stengel's Wdrterhuch, 
I. pp. 158 ff., on the **BaagmwtgS8usiand." The ordinances of the Kaiser 
need the counter-signature of the Imperial Chancellor and are to be published 
in the RGBl. Military commanders and dvil authorities cannot dcdare a 
state of siege. Seydel, op. cU* p. 159; Hind, Siaaisneki, I. pp. 44s, 443. 
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blast of trumpet, and either by a notice communicated to the 
officials of the commtme, by placards in public places, or 
by publication in the public print Such proclamation musl 
be made with drum beat or trumpet blast, and must be 
accompanied by one of the three other forms of announce- 
ment. It is not necessary, though it is permissible, to use all 
three modes of supplementary notification. The raising of 
a state of siege is also effected by ordinance of the Kaiser, 
and is brought to general knowledge through notices addressed 
to the communal authorities and through the public print.^ 

The effects of the proclamation of a state of siege are as 
follows: (i) ''With the declaration of martial law, the 
executive power passes to the military commander. The civil 
admimstrative authorities and the communal authorities 
have to obey the orders and mandates of the military com- 
mander. Tlie military commanders are responsible per- 
sonally for their respective military orders.'' ' In other words, 
the civil authorities become subordinate to the military com- 
manders and act as their executive organs.' The orders of 
the commanders are to be carried out without regard to their 
permissibility under the law, nor is the question of such legal- 
ity to be raised. In yielding the implicit obedience required, 
the civil and communal authorities are released from all re- 
sponsibility for the legality of the measures executed. 

(2) All military persons, during the period of the military 

* PnissUn Law, 1851, | 3 ; Seydel, op. eU. p. 159. 

' H&nel, op, cii. I. 439, says: *' With the declaration of a state of war on 
the part of the Empire, the executive power, in the sense and to the extent 
in which, according to the Prussian Uw, it passes over to the military com- 
mander, passes from the individual state to the Empire, from the individual 
ruler to the Kaiser. For the Kaiser is possessor (Inhaber) of the military 
power of command, and every military commander is subordinated to him 
in a relation of unconditional obedience in all his functions." 

* Military Criminal Code, | 9, (a), (3). 
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rule, are subject to the laws passed for the state of war, and 
the commander of the garrison (Besatsung) has jurisdiction 
over all persons belonging thereto.^ 

(3) Certain of the more heinous crimes, which, if conmutted 
under normal conditions, would be punished by imprison- 
ment for life in a penitentiary, are, when conmutted in a place 
or district declared in a state of war, visited with the death 
penalty.' For certain other crimes mentioned in § 9 of 
the Prussian Law, where the existing code imposes no higher 
penalty, imprisonment up to one year is inflicted. 

(4) The provisions of Book I, §§ 8 and 9, of the Gxie of 
Criminal Procedure, relating to seizures and searches and to 
arrests and preliminary detentions,' the provisions of the 
imperial Press Law of 7 June, 1874, as weU as the State laws 
respecting the right of assembly and of association, and the 

1 Pnusiazi Law, || 6, 7. 

* See Law introdudng the Criminal Code of 31 May, 1870^ | 4. Tbls 
section replaced | 8 of the Prussian law touching this subject. The 
crimes which, if committed under a state of siege, nuiy be visited with the 
death penalty, are those dealt with in tiie following sections of the Criminal 
Code: 8x, high treason; 88, treason against a State; 90^ treason in war; 
307, arson; 3x1, destructive use of explosives; 313, endangering human life 
by flooding the country; 3x5, destruction of raHioad property, or the use of 
false signals, etc., resulting in the destruction of human life ; 329, destruction 
of beacons, etc.,or the use of false signals by which ships are deceived and 
human life dtstroyed; 333, the stranding or sinking of a ship, resulting in 
the destruction of human life; 324, the poisoning of weUs or reservoirs of 
water, or of articles designed for public sale or use, so that human life is 
taken thereby. The death penalty is inflicted only upon those crimes for 
the commission of which a life penalty is imposed in a time when a state 
oi war does not exist. With respect to crimes of a less degree, committed 
in territory under a state of war, the death penalty may not be imposed, 
but the provisions of the Criminal Code remain in force, and are not affected 
by the fact that a state of military rule has been introduced. See Oppen- 
hoff, Kommeniar gum Sirafgeseiwbtieh, Beriin, 1901, p. 9, note 7 to | 4 of 
the EinfUknmgsgesetM. Also John, in Hobendorffs Handbtich^ m. p. 58; 
Laband, IV., p. 43- 

' Comprising f f 94 to 133 of the Siraf^omssordmmg, 
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interference of armed forces, may be suspended in time of such 
military rule. Should such a suspension be regarded as nec- 
essary, ''a declaration to such effect must be expressly 
made in the proclamation announcing a state of siege, or in 
a special ordinance to be promulgated according to the pre- 
scribed form.'* * 

(5) Under the same conditions, i.e., by express declaration 
through proclamation, etc., coiirts-martial may be erected,* 
which shall be competent to try cases of high treason, treason 
against a State, murder, riot, violent resistance, destruction of 
railroads and telegraphs, release of prisoners, mutiny, rob- 
bery, plundering, extortion, sedudng soldiers to unfaithful- 
ness in duty, as well as cases mentioned in § 9 of the Prus- 
sian Law, already referred to.' 

The question whether the ruler of a State has also the right 
to declare his territory in a state of war — at least in time of 
peace — is denied by Laband, on the following grounds:^ 
the declaration of a state of war flows out of the Kaiser's 
supreme power of military command. The individual States 
are not authorized to interfere therein. Especially is it to be 
emphasized that they are not empowered to hand over to the 
military commandants the whole control of the civil adminis- 
tration, with the responsibility thereof, and to alter arbitrarily 

» Pnwian Law, | 5. • Ibid, f 5, CL i. 

' See note i, preceding page; Prussian Law, } 10^ CI. i. These courts- 
martial are not to be confounded with the military courts mentioned under 
the same name (Kriegsgfrichie) in | 49 of the Mil.Str.Cer, Ord. of r 
December, 189S {RGBl. p. 1x89). The composition of the courts-martial in 
time of military rule, as weU as the procedure, is provided for in the Prussian 
Law of 1851, If IX-13, modified by || 20, ay of the MU.Sir.Ger. Ord. of 
XS98. 

* The same position is taken by H&nel, I. p. 440 £F., espedally note xq. 
See also Brockhaus, op. eii. pp. 73 ff.; Seydel, op. cU. p. X58, and mZtitsckr. 
f. d. R. Vn, p. 6x9 fit.; 2Soan, StaaUr. I. pp. 3x3 ff.; Bomhak, Pr. Staatsr. 
IIL, pp. X3X, 13a. 
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the oiganizatian of the militaiy courts {MUiiargerichtsverfaS' 
sung). But these are precisely the legal consequences of the 
declaration of a state of siege, mentioned in §§ 4, 6, and 7 
of the law. No commandant of a fortification, no com- 
manding general, would dare carry out an order of such a 
nature imless it proceeded from the Kaiser. Most certainly 
not against the will of the Kaiser. In the second place, the 
several States have no authority to set aside arbitrarily, or 
to amend, imperial law. The declaration of a state of war, 
however, involves a temporary amendment of the Criminal 
Code, and, so far as courts-martial are set up, an amendment 
also of the Law of Judicial Oiganization and of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. When § 4 of the law introducing the 
Criminal Code states that crimes therein enumerated shall 
be visited with the death penalty only when the Kaiser has 
declared a state of war to exist in the locality where the said 
crimes were conmiitted, it is not within the power of any State 
ruler to set this law in operation. Article 68 of the Imperial 
Constitution empowers the Kaiser alone to suspend tempora- 
rily existing rights and laws.' 
What has been said with respect to the declaration of a state 



^ Von Mohl axguesfram the xig^it of the Sute rulen to "iequlatioD'''tfae 
**disloeifUH" troops in their territory, for police puzpoaea^ under Art. 66 
of the RVerf,, that they have also the ri^t to declare a state of war. Laband 
says that Art 66 implies the veiy opposite. In case of a requisition the troops 
interfere only on request of the dvil authorities and for their support. In a 
state of war, the military commander is lord. He requisitions the civil 
authorities and gives them orders when he needs their assistance. The. 
requisition for police purposes postulates a continuance of the common law; 
a state of war is a temporary suspension of it. The RVerf., therefore, with 
good reason distinguishes between them, when, in Art. 66, it grants to the 
State the right to requisition troops, but in Art. 6S gives to the Kaiser the 
right to declare a state of war, and precisely because of this distinctioii it 
may be justly concluded that the States have not the right mentioiied in 
Alt. 68. 
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of war has no application to Bavaria. By the express tenns 
of the November Treaty, as has aheady been remarked, Arts. 
6i~68 of the Imperial Constitution have no operation in this 
State. Since the Kaiser, in time of peace, is not commander- 
in-chief of the Bavarian troops, and since troops from other 
States may not be assigned to Bavarian garrisons, it follows 
that in time of peace the Kaiser has no power to declare Ba- 
varia, or any part of it, in a state of war. The November 
Treaty, however, does not aflFect the competence of the Em- 
pire to pass a law with respect to the declaring of any part of 
the federal territory in a state of war. Should such a federal 
law be passed, it would be effective also in Bavaria.^ Since 
the right of the Emperor to declare military law in Bavaria 
is excluded, such right must belong to the kbig of that State.' 

The Military Supremacy of the Individual States 

Under the old German Empire, the imperial army was 
made up of contingents from the various States. The size 
of these contingents was determined on a basb of population, 
computed from a certain imperial list, or *^ ReichsfnairikelJ* 
The imperial army, therefore, did not consist of the sum 

* ThiicompeteDce is based on Art. 4. (14) of the RVerf, and is recognised 
in the November Treaty, III. 5, VI. Such a law has not yet been passed. 

'The Law of 32 April, 1S71 (RGBl. p. 87), I 7, says: *'An Stelle der 
Vorschriften des 1 4 gedachten EinfQhrungsgesetses (i^. Law introducing 
the Criminal Code), hat es fOr Bayem bis auf Weiteres bei den einsrhligigen 
Bestimmungen des MiliUUrstrafrechts sowie bei den sonstigen gesetzliche 
Vorschriften uber das Standrecht sein Bewendens." Section 16 of the GVC, 
also declares that in prohibiting exceptional courts and in guaranteeing to 
eveiy man his legal judge, the provisions of the law with respect to a state 
of war are not thereby affected. For a brief outline of the question of de- 
claring a state of war in Bavaria, see Seydel, in Stengel's Wdrterh, p. 163, 
and in Bayr. StaaUr, Bd. 3, pp. 44 ff. For the declaration of a state of war 
in Alsace-Lorraine, see Law of 30 May, 1893 (JRGBl. p. 667). See also 
Laband, IV. pp. 46, 47. 
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total of all the land forces of the several States, but was made 
up of parts of these State armies, contributed for the purpose.^ 
This system continued under the German Confederacy. 
With the erection of the North German Confederation and 
the German Empire, a problem arose: how to concentrate 
all the troops of all the States into one great imperial army, 
and at the same time preserve the military supremacy of the 
individual commonwealths, if possible, intact. Each State 
laid jealous daim to the possession of sovereignty. How 
could there be sovereignty without military supremacy? 
Military supremacy was regarded as the most prominent 
feature of State power, and the very sign and symbol of State 
sovereignty. In the settlement of this problem, — which 
is simply one phase of the general problem of the partition of 
powers between the Empire and the several States, — the 
same principle holds good that obtains in other departments 
of the federal organization : all powers not expressly with- 

1 drawn from the several States by the Imperial Constitution, or 
b^Jmperial law within ^ PY^pgHtnHn^^ r^^^in v^cf^ I'n »Ka 
States. The theory, therefore, on which the military powers 
are^stributed, is this : every State has its own troops, and 
is in possession of military supremacy. This supremacy 
is to be limited only so far as may be required in order to 
secure the unity of the federal army, which is composed of 
these State troops.^ 

In the military organization under the Imperial Constitu- 
tion, the word "contingent*' has come to have a broader 
meaning than it hitherto had possessed. The imperial army 



* Mejer, EmieUung, p. 05. In time of peace the Kaiser had no control 
whatever over these contingents. In time of war his power to assemble 
the troops and to appoint generals was conditioned upon the consent of the 
Diet 

' Laband, IV. p. 54. 
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is no longer made up of parts of the State troops, but includes 
the whole armed force in the imperial territory. It embraces 
aU the troops of aU the States. These soldiers are bound to 
obey the Emperor as '' Bundesfeldherr^^^ and the expenses and 
burdens incident to the maintenance and utilization of the 
military organization are borne in common by aU the States. 
The word "contingent*' is synonymous to-day with the ex- 
pression ''state army,'' and is so used in the Imperial Consti- 
tution.^ There are no longer any ''contingents'* in the sense 
in which the word was used under the old Empire and the 
German Confederacy. 

The logical situation, then, would seem to be this: each 
State has its own troops, or contingent, in whose ranks its 
citizens are to fulfil their military obligations, and these troops 
are, also, to be distributed and located in its own territory. 
And, indeed, this is the theory upon which the Imperial Con- 
stitution and the Military Conventions proceed.* But this 
theory has suffered a considerable wrench. While, accord- 
ing to the Imperial Constitution, "every German is bound to 
perform military service," he is not bound to perform this 
sendee, either in the territory or within the troops of his own 
State.' Military service may be performed in any State and 
in any troops, or in the navy, and such service, when so per- 
formed, is credited to him as fulfihnent of his " WehrpfiiclU*' 
to his own State. Further, the troops of one State may be 
sent out of its territory and assigned to garrison duty in an- 
other State, while troops not its own may be stationed in its 

* The word *' KonHngtnlsken'* in the RVerf,, therefore, designated the 
ruler of the State to whom the military service of the State troopa it due, 
and the word ** KonHngenishenliehMi** means simply the rights which 
belong to the ruler in respect to military matters. 

» Laband, IV. p. 55. 

* That is, he b not bound to serve out his military obligation in that State 
of which he is an ** Ang$kdrig$" or dtixen. 
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garrisons. These deviations fnun the simple theory com- 
plicate matters somewhat, and render the determination of 
the rights of the several States, and their rulers, over their 
own troops, and over the troops which may be stationed in 
their territory, not always easy. 

In discussing the military supremacy of the individual States 
the rights which each State possesses with respect to its own 
troops must be defined and determined. The military sys- 
tem in any State of the Empire is a State institution, regulated 
by imperial law. Each State possesses all those ri^^ts which 
accompany and flow out of military supremacy, save the 
right of legislation on military matters. This power, in 
accordance with Art. 4 (14) of the Constitution, is vested 
in the Empire, and is exclusive. 

Moreover, in the ezerdse of their rights the several States 
are subjected to certain important limitations. Artide 66 of 
the Constitution stipulates that where special conventions ^ 
do not provide otherwise, the rulers of the several States ap- 
point the officers of their contingents. Such appointments 
are not made in the name of the Kaiser, nor do the rulers, 
in making these appcnntments, act as deputies of the Kaiser. 
The officers, therefore, s o f ar as the military conv entions do 
no t provido otnowwat, c ttri^ft th a ir antJioritjr fnm 4be ruler 
of the Sta te. The power of conmiand which may be ezer- 
dsed by the rulers of the States is limited, however, by Art. 
64 of the Constitution, the first clause of which places all the 
Gennan troops imder the supreme command of the Emperor, 
and the second dause of which gives to the Emperor the 
appointment of the highest officers of each contingent, as 
well as the appointment of all officers whose command con- 

^ These Conventioiis, as elsewhere noted, may be found in Die MUUAt'- 
gesttu des d. Rnches mU ErUMtnmgm^ I. Neue Bearb., Bexlin, 1890^ pp. 
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sists of more than a contingenti and of the commandants of 
fortifications. In other wordsi while theoretically the power 
of the ruler to command his own contingent stiU eidsts and 
persists, yet, in view of the restrictions put upon it in favor 
of the supremacy of the Kaiser, that power is not an inde- 
pendent one. It is free up to diat point where the exercise 
of it might militate against the unity and efficiency of the im- 
perial forces as a whole. 

The officers of the various contingents stand in a relation of 
service to the ruler of the State by whom they were commis- 
sioned. There are no "imperial" officers, but only "Prus- 
sian," "Saxon," "Wttrttemberg," and "Bavarian" officers.* 
Moreover, the officers take the oath of fealty to the KotUin- 
gentsherr^ swearing loyalty to him, and, at the same time, 
obedience to the Kaiser.* This relation of service begets cer- 
tain rights which accrue to the ruler of the State with respect 
to those who occupy that relation. Among these rights may 
be dted the right of disposition, the granting of military office 
or command, the transference, promotion, removal, and dis- 

^ Laband, IV. p. 59, note z, says : " In the contingents of Hesse and the two ' 
MecklenbuTgs the officers receive, in addition to the royal Prussian commission, 
the Grand Ducal commission, and so long as they belong to these contingents 
they have exclusively the title ' Grand Ducal.' " Hesse Military Convention, 
Art. 4; Convention with the two Mecklenburgs, 1873, Art. 9. 

' In Bavaria only in time of war. Article 7 <tf the Military Convention with 
Saxony — 7 February, 1867 — requizes the Generals at the head of commands 
to swear to obey the orders of the Bumlesfddherr, which oath shall be in 
writing, subscribed in their own hand, and sent to the king of Prussia. This 
is a direct promise. In the case of Prussia and the contingents annexed to 
that of Prussia, the oath is taken directly to the king of Prussia. In several 
cases the conventions provided for an oath to be taken at the same time, " das 
Wohl und Beste des betzeffenden Landesherren zu fdrdem, Schaden und 
Nachteil von Allerhdchstdemselben und Seinem Hause und Lande abzu- 
wenden.'' Hesse, Art. 4; Baden, Art 3, CI. 4; Oldenburg, Art. 3; Two 
Mecklenburgs» Art $; ThQringlan States, Art zo, CL s; Braunschweig, 
Art. 5 ; Anhalt, Art. zo. 
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missal of such officers and officials. These rights may be 
exercised by the KanHngmUshen with respect to his officers 
and military officials within the contingent, excluding^ of 
course, those officers who, under Art. 64, CI. 3, of the Constitu- 
tion, are appointed by the Kaiser.^ The broad powers con- 
ferred upon the Kaiser in Art. 64, CI. 3, of the Constitution, 
however, materially affect the rights of the KorUingenisherr, 
and might lead to considerable friction were it not for the pro- 
visions of the military conventions. Clause 3 of Art. 64 reads : 
''In the making of transfers, with or without promotion, the 
Kaiser has the authority to make his selection from the officers 
of all the contingents, for the posts to be filled by him in the 
imperial service, whether in the Prussian army or in other con- 
tingents.'' Thus the Emperor is in a position to sununon 
officers from the service of the ruler of the State, the Konlin- 
gefUsherff into the service of the empire, not only without the 
consent of the KafUingenlsherr, but also against his will. 
This matter has been adjusted, however, by various conven- 
tions.* 

^ Laband, IV. p. 59. These rights are ezerdaed by the kings of PniS8ia» 
Saxony, WQrttembeig, and Bavaria. 

' By the terms of the treaty with Bavaria, this Art 64 has no application 
there. See reference to exception by q)edai protocol with respect to certain 
officers in Ulm, found in Laband, IV. p. 59, note a. As to Warttemberg, it 
is agreed, in the Mil. Conv. Art 7, CI. z, and Art. 8, that before such an 
appointment an understanding will be had with the king of WOrttemberg. In 
Saxony, by a protocol appended to the Treaty d 7 February, 1867, — the date 
of the protocol being 8 February, 1867 — it is agreed that the words " or with- 
out, '' in what is now Art. 64,0. 3, of the Imperial Constitution, shall not apply 
to ^'"^^X*^^-?- JSJDIlJ^^tbc. Kslses nn ini!nnTLtgL^fcBSI3Li!y '° ^ !!??IJ^ ^ 
the Bng of Saxony to the imperial serv ice only when ^ ''■fa ^'aimmnnm <«ftrrii>a 
with it A pf6mW6 ft. ill Pf Ulili, &i course; witn tlie comoined continynts> 
n o condiaTaB^Piae. The rulers of the v arious States in military union 
witb Jfrussia are assured, Iiowever, tor ine most part by conventions, that in 
the matter of transfers and appointments oi officers and militaxy officials 
which a£fect their contingents, their wishes, so far as may be practicaUe, 
shall be respected. ThisLabandcaUs^arenmantof their right of appoint* 
ment" 
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As head of the contingent, the ruler of the State has 
military jurisdiction over his troops.^ He not only appoints 
the judges of the Military High Court and of the Military 
C6ufl's,^l)ut also determines by whom the pider ratifying a 
judgment shall be issued.' The administration of military 
justice (MUiidrjustizvtrwaltung) is carried on^ by the War 
OfBce in Prussia, Saxony, Wiirttembergi and Bavaria/ 
Article 4 of the Law mtrbducing the system of Military Courts* 
reads: "The competent KorUingerUsherr, in the meaning of 
the law organizing the military courts, and of this law, is, 
so far as military con\'entions do not provide otherwise, that 
ruler whose Ministry of War exercises the administrative 
functions with respect to the military organization in ques- 
tion.'' Where, under the law organizing the military 
courts, ordinances are to be issued,* aside from those which 
touch naval courts, they are to issue from the ruler or from 
the Administration of Military Justice of his State.' The 
Imperial Military Court,* whose function is to sit as a court 
of highest instance, is competent to try and decide questions 
of legal remedy in revision. It stands in the same relation 



^ This jurisdiction is ezerdsed by the king of Prussia for the Prussian 
contingent, including the contingents oi the smaller States joined with it 
by militaiy conventions. 

' MilStraf.Ger. Ord,, 1 December, 1898 (RGBl. p. 1189), I93. As before 
remarked, these courts are not to be confounded with the military courts 
erected in localities where a state of war has been declared. The Kaiser 
appoints the judges (RdU) for the naval courts. 

' MU.Straf,Ger. Ord. | 418. In a naval court the Kaiser decides who 
is to make the order ratifying the judgment. 

^ MU.Str.Ger. Ord. | xix. 

' EinfUhrungsgeseiM tur MUSir.Ger. Ord. of x December, 1898 {RGBL 
p. 1289). 

* See MU.Str.Ger. Ord. || a8» 37, 65, CL s; 1x4. 
» Uil.Str.Ger. Ord. || 7, 8. 

• See MU.Str.Ger. Ord. || 71-92. 
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to the Military Courts that the Imperial Court stands in to the 
State Courts.* 

Possessing disciplinary power and disciplinary jurisdiction 
with respect to his own ttoops, the Koniingenishar has also, 
logically, the right of pardon corresponding thereto. This 
right belongs to that KofUingerUsherr whose military court has 
passed the judgment. The pardoning power has been modi- 
fied to some extent by the military conventions.* 

T he administration of milit ary, aflhirs is not conducted 
by die Empire, but by the several States. There is no Im- 
Per^Minhlryof^W^^ Stat5" poSas5sfaig con- 

tingents — i'russia, fiavaria, Saxony, and Wiirttcmberg — 
h as a War Ministry whose function it is to administ er the 
affairs of its own contingent. In carrying on the military 
administration, these War Offices are not independent, acting 
at their own discretion, but are limited by the imperial ordi- 
nances as has been already suggested. This fact has given 
rise to considerable discussion as to the exact legal status of 
the officials engaged in the military administration of the 
several contingents. It is contended, on the one side, that 
this military administration is really imperial administration, 
for which, however, no imperial board exists. This is the 
view, for example, of Meyer ' and Brockhaus.^ Laband, on 

^ For a reply to Brockhaus, who aaaertSi op, cU. p. laS, tbat " the military 
courts do not function for Uie individual States, but for the empire," see 
Laband, Archiv /. d. dff. ReefU, III. p. 525. 

' Laband, IV. p. 6a. 

' Meyer, - VerwatiungsreelU, II. p. 41. "Aber aUe diese Oigane fun- 
gieren bei Aus&bung ihrer Befugnisae nicht als Representanten des 
betrefiienden Einselstaates, sondem als Representanten des Reiches." 

* Brockhau% op. cif. pp. lay ff. "In Wahriieit ist die Contingentsver- 
waltung eine durdi Contingentsoffiziere undeinxelstaatliche besorgte Retchs- 
verwaUung." Hinel, SUuUsr. I pp. 52^594, abo says, "Im Sinne dcr Reichs- 
gesetzgebung sind denn aber auch die partteuUnron KriegsministerioH — das 
sjchsische, das wOrttembergische, wie das preussiscfae — Rrichdohdrdo" 
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the Other hand, maintains that the Ministers of War are State 
officials, and, as such, responsible neither to the Kaiser nor 
to the Reichstag, but to their own ruler and to the Landtag 
of their own State. So far as the administration of the contin- 
gents is bound by the imperial laws, by the orders of the 
Emperor, by the resolutions of the Bundesrai, or by the items 
in the imperial budget, the responsibility of the Ministries of 
War extends to seeing that the administration is carried out 
in conformity to these provisions. Only in so far as room is 
left for the exerdse of their own discretion, are the Ministers 
responsible for the content of their decrees. In this respect 
the military administration does not differ in principle from 
any other branch of the general administrative system. The 
bare fact that the War Ministers must observe the imperial 
laws and ordinances and carry them into execution does not 
prove with any degree of conclusiveness that these officials 
are imperial officials. The other State Ministries — the 
Ministry of Justice, of Finance, and of the Interior — have to 
do the same thing. Each Minister is limited in his power of 
free determination and in the scope of his responsibility. 
The difference is merely one of degree.^ 

So far as the military officials are concerned, they are State 
officials to whom the '' Law respecting Imperial Officials " ap- 
plies. This Law of 31 March, 1873,* 8 h reads, "Every 
official appointed by the Kaiser or bound to obey the orders 
of the Kaiser under the provisions of the Imperial Consti- 
tution, is an imperial official within the meaning of this law.'^ 

> Laband, IV. p. 63, citing in note i : Denksckriji des Rnchskanaiers, in 
Archw /. d. 9ff. ReelU, Bd. 4, pp. 10 ff. ; RGer. Decis. in CtvUsach. 9 March, 
z888, Bd. 30» pp. 150 £F. ; also Berieht der Reehnungskommission des Rtags., 
Session of 1889-90, No. I26» pp. 7 ff. and la ff.; Seydel, in Hirth's Annaien^ 
X875, p. X398; Joti, Hirth's Annalen^ 1878, p. 786. and z888^ pp. 837 ff.; 
Hecker, article '* MUUdrbeamie," in Stengel's Wdrterb, II. p. 97. 

' RGBl. p. 6z ; also in Tziepel, p. 124. 
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It cannot be aigued that, by the wording of this section, mili- 
tary officials are imperial officials because they are bound 
by the terms of the Constitution to obey the Kaiser. The law 
does not intend to determine the legal nature of their office. 
It only der 1^TT>a i;]is^\^ so far qa the provisions of this l aw are 

COnCemeci li f\\ OffifPab W>^^ ^ret Kpund t^ ^^y ^^^ ^mmanHtt 

of the Kaiser under the Imperial Constitution shall be treated 
as if they W^^...iSU£aaLQfficials» They are^mperiarolfiaals 
far the purpose of this law. Or, to put it in another way, 
§ I would say, "This law shall find application not only 
to imperial officials, but also to those officials of the several 
States who, by the provisions of the Imperial Constitution, 
are bound to render obedience to the orders of the Kaiser." ^ 
By the express terms of Art. 4 (14) of the Imperial Consti- 
tution the military affairs of the several States are subject to 
the supervision of the Empire. This supervision of military 
affairs falls within the general lines of imperial supervision 
with respect to other matters mentioned in the same article. 
Its exercise belongs to the Imperial Chancellor.' In order to 
secure imiformity in the administration of the various con- 
tingents, Art. 8 of the Imperial Constitution provides for a 
** Committee of the Bundesrai on Army and Fortifications.'* 
In this committee Bavaria is assured a permanent seat, by 
special provision of the Constitution, while, by the terms of 
the military conventions with Saxony and Wiirttemberg, each 
of these States is also guaranteed a seat.' This committee, 

^ Laband, IV. p. 63, note a, also I. p. 4x6. 

' Under the prcmaions of the Law of 17 March, 1878, | j (RGBL p. 
7), no special deputy of the Imperial Chancellor can be appointed for this 
p\irpo8e, since the representation of the Imperial Chancellor by spedal deputy 
is limited by the law to those sin^ branches of the official organization which 
belong to the "peculiar and immediate administration of the Empire." 
The military administration does not fall within this category. 

' Mil. Conv. with Saxony, 7 February, 1867, Art a, Q. 3; WOrttemberg, 
3-a5 November, 1870^ Art 25, CL a. 
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then, is made up of representatives of the four States pos- 
sessing their own contingents. By this means the curing of 
defects in the administration of the contingents and the set- 
tling of differences is facilitated. 

So much, briefly, for the rights which belong to the several 
States by reason of their military supremacy, so far as their 
own troops are concerned. What rights and powers have 
these various States with respect to these troops which may, 
at any time, be stationed within their borders ? We are shifted 
here to another viewpoint. The main question now is not 
the relation of the troops to sog^^cQUtingfint, hvit the relation 
of t he troopS tcT t he tmil orv. Or, to look at it from the 
other^side, the territorial rights of the individual State with 
respect to the troops, of whatever contingent, that may be 
located within the State bounds. The Imperial Constitu- 
tion recognizes, as do also the several military conventions, 
that the rulers of the individual States have certain rights 
as against the troops located within their territory, and that 
these rights are independent of the possession by the ruler of a 
contingent of his own. They belong to every ruler, whether 
he has a contingent or not, and may be claimed whether the 
troops are permanently or only temporarily in the territory, 
no matter to what contingent these troops may belong.^ 

The rulers of the several States, together with their families, 
enjoy the honors which, in accordance with the existing ordi- 
nances, are due to the *' Landesherr.** * It is evident that it is 
out of the question for a ruler to assmne the command of his 
own troops in actual service. For, by so doing, he would in 
every case subject himself to the orders of superior officers, 

* Laband, TV. p. 65 ; Brockhaus, op. cU, p. 95. 

'Mil. Conv. with Wilrttembers, Art. 5; Hesse, Art. 7, CL a; Baden, 
Alt. 5, CL x; Mecklenburg, Art 9; Oldenburg, Art 5, CI. x; Braun- 
schweig; Art. 6^ CI. x; Llibeck, | 4; Bremen, 1 9; Hamburg, | 4. 

2B 
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and in some cases — in the case of those ruleis whose contri- 
bution to the Prussian contingent forms only a small fraction 
of the Prussian anny — to the commands of officers of subor- 
dinate rank. Moreover, as officers in the army, these rulers 
would be liable to transfer, removal, and dismissal. Such 
a situation would by no means comport with the dignity and 
functions of the head of the State. Nevertheless, the various 
rulers stand in a certain relation to their own troops and 
other troops which may be permanently or temporarily within 
their territory, not unlike that of a commanding officer in 
many respects. That is to say, the rulers enjoy the honors 
due such a commanding officer, and they exerdse the dis- 
ciplinary power which such a position carries with it. In this 
connection they issue their orders directly to the division 
commanders.^ The rulers may appoint officers d la suiU^ 
and select adjutants who shall be at the disposal of themselves 
or of the princes of their house.' Moreover, the royal 
symbols, or tokens of sovereignty, of the various States, may 
be reserved in the coats of amis and colors of the military 
posts and garrisons, so far as the federal insignia and colors 
do not take their place.^ 

^ Mil. ConT., with Hetse, Art 7, CI. 9; Baden and Oldenburg, Art. 5, 
CI. a; Thttringian Stotes and Anhalt, Art S; Braunschweig, Art 6; Wal- 
deck, Schwarzburg-Lippet Art. 7; Schaumburg-Lippe, Art. 6. A certain 
power of disposition over the troops is also granted. This power, how- 
ever, concerns only matters of internal service, such as the location of sen- 
tries, guards, escorts of honor, etc. 

' The salaries of these officers and their pensions do not come out of the 
imperial funds. 

' Mil. Conv. Hesse, Art 9, together with SchhusproiokM, Art. 2 ; Meck- 
lenburg, Arts. II, is; Baden, Art. 6, with SchlussproioheU, Art. 3; Olden- 
burg, Art. 6, with SehlussprotokoU, Art. 10; Thttiingian States and Anhalt, 
Art. 11; Lippe, Schwarzburg, and Waldeck (1877), Art. 9; Schaumburg- 
Lippe, Art 8; Braunschweig, Art 7. 

*MiL Conv. with Hesse, Art 3, CI. 6; Mecklenburg (1872), Art. 9; 
Baden and Oldenburg, Art 5, CI. 3; Braunschweig, Art. 8, CI. i ; Schwaiz- 
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In accord with Art. 66, CL 2, of the Imperial Constitution, 
the rulers of the several States "have the right to utilize, for 
police piuposes, not only their own troops, but also to requia- 
tion all other troops of the imperial army which may be located 
in their territory."* This right may be exercised not only 
when the public peace is disturbed, but also at other times in 
order to insure the public safety and maintain the public 
security.* Article 66 of the Constitution has no application 
to Bavaria. 

At this point we are met by a question which cannot be in- 
telligently discussed, until we have taken up, as briefly as 
may be done without sacrificing clearness, the subject of that 
general liability to military service which is a fixed principle 
of the Gennan military system. "Every Gennan is under 
obligation to perform military service, and in the discharge of 
this duty no substitute will be accepted.'' ' In other words, 
every German subject, his capacity for such service being 

burg, Lippe, and Waldeck (1S77) Ait. 7, CI. 3; Scfaaumburg-Lippe, Art 
6; Ldbeck and Hamburg, | 4, c; Bremen, | 6. 

^ The question has arisen as to whether a distinction is to be made as to 
the use ol the words "utilise** and "requisition" in this Article. Brock- 
haus, op, cU. pp. 107, Z08, says, No. See, however, Laband, in ArMv /. i. 
9§. lUM, Bd. III. pp. 515 iff. 

* Laband, IV. p. 66. See also Mil. Conv. with Hesse, Art. 13; Baden, 
Art. 13; Oldenburg, Art. 16; Braunschweig, Art. S, CI. a; Waldeck, Art. 
7, CI. 4; LAbeck, | 4; Hamburg, || 5, 7; Bremen, || lo-ia. The con- 
ditions under which the troops may be called upon to preserve the public 
peace and safety are laid down in the Prussian Ordinance of 17 AugU£t, 
1835 (Pf. G. S. p. 170), and in the Prussian Law of 90 March, 1837 (P^. 
G, S. p. 60). lliese laws have also been introduced into Wttrttemberg by 
the Decree of 37 May, 1878 (Rig. Bl, p. 135). In Bavaria the matter is 
regulated by the Bavarian Law of 4 May, 1851 (GBL p. 9), and the Garri- 
son Instructions of 5 April, 1855. See Van Calker, Das Reeki d$s MUUdrs 
turn adminisirativen Waffengebraneh^ Mttnchen, zS88. In regard to the 
rendering of military assistance in case of public necessity, see also Kabp- 
misordr§ of 6 January, 1899 (Ar m § §ord , U, p. sS). 

• RVerf. Art. 57. 
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assumed, must serve for a specified time in the anned forces, if 
called upon for such service, and this service, if demanded, 
must be rendered in his ovm person. This principle applies 
both to the army and navy. 

The duty to perfonn military service, or, to translate the 
German word ''WehrpfliclU^^* more literally, the duty to 
defend his country, is based upon citizenship, and is the 
correlate of the right which each citizen has to daim the pro- 
tection of the State. In Art. 57 of the Imperial Constitution, 
quoted above, an implicit recognition is given to the general 
sovereign right of every State to demand from its citizens 
the performance of personal military service.^ This covers 
not only the active service of those capable of bearing arms, 
but, in the case of those who are not able to bear arms, the 
performance of such services connected with the military as 
may fall within the competence of these persons and may be 
adapted to their dvil calling.' 

While the duty to perform military service is a general 

* Labandy IV. p. ia6, claims that the system of "general military duty'' 
is distinguished juristically from the "enlistmedl system," in that the fonner 
recognizes the sovereign right of the State to demand personal military 
service from its subjects, while the latter does not recognize the rig^t, or, at 
least, does not put it into execution, but secures the performance of military 
service throu^^ cofUrad. It can scarcely be argued, however, that because 
a right is not exercised, the existence c^ it is either denied or overlooked. 
Nor does it follow, because a State chooses to employ the method of enlist- 
ment, or contract, that it neither possesses nor claims the ri^t of demanding 
personal military service from every able-bodied dtizen. As a matter of 
fact, the right of "draft" or "conscription" is held by those States which 
employ the contract system, but the exercise of the rig^t is reserved only for 
seasons of pressing need. In both systems the basic principle is the duty ol 
every competent citizen to defend his country. Such juristic difference as 
may exist is formal rather than materiaL 

' Law of 9 November, 2867 (fiGBL p. X31), 1 1, CI. s. This would include 
those capable of doing office work or manual labor of various kinds. Such 
persons may be summoned to this service, and their whole time daimedy 
under the law above dted. 
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one, the specific content of that duty is detennined by law* 
"The governmental authorities may demand from those 
who are liable to military duty no greater measure of service 
than the law decrees^ and no grounds for exemption from 
military service exist, other than those recognized by law." ^ 
The Law of 9 November, 1867, § i, exempts from the 
general liability to military service : " (a) the members of 
the ruling houses; (b) the members of the mediatized 
houses, those who foimerly belonged to the Reickssidnde, 
and those houses to whom such exemption is secured by 
treaty or through special legislation."' 

The liability to military service is based upon citizenship. 
It affects citizens only, therefore, and vanishes when citizen- 
ship ceases. Foreigners may be admitted to military service, 
but are never subjected to liability to it. Their entry into 
the anned forces of the Empire, therefore, is always voluntary, 
never compulsory.' The liability of every German to military 
service begins with the completion of the seventeenth year 
of his age, and ends with the completion of the forty-fifth 
year of his age.^ 

Article 59 of the Imperial Constitution reads as follows : 
"Every German capable of bearing arms shall serve for 

* Laband, IV. p. 197. In addition to the Law of 9 November, and Ait. 59 
of the RVerf,, see also Law of zx February, z888 (RGBl, p. 11); Law of 
3 August, 1893 (RGBL p. 233); Law of 25 March, 1899 (RGBi, p. 213). 

' With respect to those mentioned under (fr), see discussion by Seydel, 
Comm, 2 Aufl., pp. 3x5 ff. By the Law of 23 January, 1872 (RGBl. p. 31), 
I 2; Law oi jt February, 1888, Art. II. | 34, CI. i, an exemption is 
also granted to those citizens of Alsace-Lorraine bom before 1851, and by 
the Law of 15 December, 1890 {RGBl. p. 207), 1 3, persons native of the 
island of Heligoland, and their children bom before xx August, 1890^ are 
also freed from liability to military service. 

' With reference to permission to emigrate and the questions arising with 
respect to the effects of such emigration, see Laband, IV. pp. X29 ff. 

« Law of XX February, x888^ | 24. 
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seven years in the standing anny, — as a ruk from the end 
of his twentieth to the beginning of his twenty-eighth yean 
The following five years he shall belong to the first reserve 
of the land defence, and then, up to the 31st March of 
that calendar year in which he shall complete the thirty- 
ninth year of his life, to the second reserve of the land 
defence. During the period of service in the standing 
army, cavalrymen and mounted artillerymen are pledged to 
uninterrupted service with the colors the fijst three years, 
all others the first two years." ^ Prior to x April, 1905, the 
period of service was so divided that each German capable 
of bearing arms served the first three years with the colors, 
the last four years with the reserves. By the Law of 
3 August, 1893, the period of service with the colors was 
reduced, between the dates z October, 1893, and 31 March, 
1899, to two years. The Law of 25 March, 1899,* ex- 
tended the operation of the Law of 3 August, 1893, to 
31 March, 1904. A further extension, until 31 March, 
1905, was had through the Law of 22 February, 1904,* 
when the matter was definitely fixed by ^constitutional 
amendment, by the Law of 15 April, 1905. 

In declaring every German liable to military service, 
Art. 57 of the Imperial Constitution leaves one very important 
question wholly unanswered. Jt does not state whether 
ms^' Wehrp ili^hi'' l<f a rfntv nwi>H to the Empire or to one 
bf tne iJtates o^ tbe islm^re. It is content with merely laying 
down a prindple of general obligation to do military service. 
This failure of an explicit pronouncement on the part of the 
Constitution has led to considerable debate between the two 
schools of thought in Germany with respect to the legal 
nature of the federal army. Those who contend that there 

^ As amended by the Law of 15 April 1905 (RGBL Nr. x6). 
' RGm, p. 2x3. * Ibid. p. 6$. 
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is no imperial army in the strict sense of that phrase, maititi^in 
that the obligation to military service is due to the individual 
State to which the person in question belongs, and to the 
ruler of that State as representing in himself, according to the 
general principle of German constitutional law, the power 
of the State. They hold that the particular duty to render 
military service is simply one side of the broad, comprehensive 
duty of citizenship; that the very status of " subject '^ carries 
with it, as part of the " UntertanenpfliclU,** or general obliga- 
tion which a subject owes to his sovereign, the duty to defend 
the State and its ruler. Under the German system of govern- 
mentj^the primary relation of every Gem naT^ jg to t>i#* 5;»afA 
and tint "fft fhft KmjMm^^^ritiY^f^ijI^ip js primarily a relation 
6btween tHe'inicBvidual an d his own particular Sta te. He 
owes, tfierefore*^luslLlIegiance nrst ana toremost to his own 
State and its ruler. The wording of Art. 3, CI. 5, of the 
Imperial Constitution expressly recognizes this fact, "What- 
ever is necessary so far as the fulfilment of the military 
obligation with respect to the home State [HeinuUstaal] 
is concerned, will be regulated by imperial legislation [fin 
Wege der Reichsgeseizgebung]J* It is objected, by those who 
insist that the German army is a legal imit, that the very 
fact that the matter of military obligation is regulated by 
i mperial legislation is proof conclusive that the obligat ion is 

AA^if\^a^ VmjuT^ rafTior flian tr. TliA tint^p gtatg. But Jt^ n 

hardly be successfully maintained that the mere fact of im- 
perial regulation is in itself sufficient to determine the funda- 
mental diaracter of the relation under consideration. The 
material content of the law, rather than the bare fact of it, 
must be decisive. 

One of the rights guaranteed to every German is the right 
ci migration, that is, the right freely to remove from one State 
to another, from one part of the Empire to another part 
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Jif now, the military obligation of every German is primarily 
a n oblijgation towaid his home State, how does the fulfilm ent 
of that obliyttion affect the right of migration, and how is 
t he right o f the State fn ^^r '"*^»»^'y c^Hrr nf itff «">^j^^<^ 
allected by the law of free migration? The Law relating 
to Military Service, of 9 November, 1867,* § 17, CI. i, 
says, "Every North German is called upon to fulfil his 
military service in that State in which he resides at the 
time when he reaches the age of liability to military ser- 
vice, or into which he removes before a final decision is had 
as to his obligation to active service." Further, this same 
law permits volunteers {FremiUige) to choose the division 
of troops in which they will serve.' It is possible, therefore, 
that the citizen of one State may perform his military 
duty in the contingent of another State, or in the navy. 
Nevertheless the obligaHon of every German is still an 
obligation toward his own home State. It do^ not 
c hange the nature of this obligation ♦^^^ thf /^y^^*** 
oflt takes place outs ide the borders of the State. S ervice 
in"Snother contmgent or in tne navy is simply a mode of 
meeting that obligation, permitted by imperial law.' By 
performing his military service in another contingent he 
fulfils his duty to. his own State. And this fact is recognized 
by both States and by the Empire. The same legal status 
exists between the States of the Empire that existed 
by treaty before the founding of the Empire, between the 
North German Confederation and Baden and Hesse. Ac- 
cording to Art. 2 of the treaty of 25 May, 1869, between the 



^ BGBl. p. zo. Also Triepel, pp. 55 £F. Cf . Law of 2 May, 1S74 {RG^. 
p. 45; Tziepel, i6a ff.), 1 12. 

* Law of 9 November, 1867, { 17, CL a. For a definition of " volun* 
teexs/' see II zo, xz of the Law. 

< See Labuid, IV. p. 67. 
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Bund and Baden/ '' the citizens of Baden are free to perfonn 
their military service in the North German Confederation, 
and the citizens of the latter in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
with the effect that thereby they satisfy their obligation 
with respect to active military service to their own State." 
The position of Brockhaus, therefore, is hardly a fair one 
when he maintains that, ''since the obligation to military 
service cannot be possibly due to a State in which a man has 
his domicile but of which he is not a citizen, and since, further, 
according to the terms of the imperial law, this obligation 
is not to be fulfilled toward his home State, only one subject 
remains toward which this obligation can be directed, — 
the Empire." ' l^^UjWS bases his conclusion upon Art. 3, 
CI. 5, of the Constitution, which provides for regulating 
the fulfilment of military duty through imperial legislation. 
But Brockhaus seems to miss the main point of the article.' 
It is true that no military obligation is due a foreign State, 
but it is not true that military service rendered in another 
State is not, under the law, the fulfilment of an obligation to 
the home State. Art. 3, CI. 5, of the Constitution implicitly 
recognizes two great rights: the right of the State to the 
military service of its citizens, and the right of the individual 
German to free migration; and because it recognizes the 
existence of these two rights side by side, it provides for an 
adjustment of them through imperial legislation — the only 
way by which such an adjustment could be properly made. 
Lc^cally, the right of the individual State to the fulfilment 
of military duty on the part of its subjects can be satisfied only 
by a direct service to the State itself. On the other hand, 
the ri^t of the individual to free migration gives the subjects 

> BGBi. p. 676. See in this connecdon Borohak, Pnuss. Staaisncki, 
ni. p. 37. 

* BrockhauB^ op. cU, p. 1x3. ' See also GQmbel, o^. clT. p. X49. 
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of the State the liberty of lemoving beyond the jurisdiction 
and out of the territory of the State. The imperial law makes 
an equation between the several States in this regaid by 
decfaring th atiTrvirf tHrird in i^ny body ^ tJ«ftp» in the 
Empire aSall avail as service rendered to the home Sta te. 
TBisls Tacilitated by the fact that the various contingents 
are wholly similar institutions. It is not to be doubted, 
from a juristic standpoint, that the fulfilment of an obligation 
due to one party by service rendered to another party e£Fects 
no change in the legal relations between the debtor and 
creditor. "If/' says Seydel, "I am permitted to discharge 
my indebtedness to A by payment to B, I do not become 
debtor to £, much less to C." ' If it does not seem desirable 
to deal with a matter of constitutional law in terms of private 
law, one may find an analogy in the obligation to attend 
school — the '* Schulpfliclu:' ^ The duty to attend school 
is an obligation unquestionably due the home State. But 
this obligation can be fulfilled by attendance upon school 
in any other State in the Empire. It will haidly be main- 
tained, however, that for this reason the obligation to attend 
school is a duty toward the Empire rather than toward the 
home State, since it cannot possibly be a duty owed to another 
State and as a matter of fact is not fulfilled in the home 
State itself. Whoever attends school in another State 
fulfils his obligation as a citizen toward his own State. The 
analogy holds with respect to the military obligation. More- 
over, that this idea with respect to the military obligation 
lies at the bottom of the imperial law regulating the matter 
is shown by a certain peculiar practice which has developed 
between the various contingents. If the citizens of one 

' Seydel, Comm. p. 3x3. 

' See Laband, Arckh jllr df, Buki, UL pp. 5x9 £f. Also GOmbel, op. 
cU. p. X49. 
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State serve in the contingent of another State, it is plain 
that the first State receives services due the second. In a 
certain sense it receives this service to the account of the 
second State and is therefore bound to render an equivalent, 
i,e,y to give as many of its citizens to serve in the contingent of 
the second State as it has received citizens from that State. 
It was the custom, therefore, for those States which had 
separate contingents to balance accounts by handing over, 
each to the other, a sufficient number of recruits to equalize 
their differences. This proceeding was originally founded 
upon an agreement between the States, but was later sanc- 
tioned by the Law of 2 May, 1874, § 9, CI. 4. In order to 
meet the changed conditions incident upon the annexation 
of the smaller contingents by Prussia, this § 9 was replaced 
by Art. 11, § i, of the Law of 26 May, 1893 (RGBl. 
p. 185 ; Triepel, 260). Under the provisions of this section, 
such an accounting takes place no longer between Prussia 
and the States whose contingents have been absorbed 
in the Prussian contingent, but it does take place between 
the States which still retain their independent troops. 
The matter is adjusted by the Ministers of War of these 
States. 

That the legal obligation to military service is a duty toward 
the home State is shown very dearly and decisively in the 
"military oa,ih'' — '*Pahneneid:* This oath is sworn to 
the Landesherff to the ruler of the State, not to the Kaiser. 
The Fahneneid does not create the duty to render military 
service, but it does give to that obligation its most solemn 
and most personal expression. In taking the oath, each 
man swears to his ruler "to serve him as a true soHier.'^ 
Even where the ruler is not at the same time the head of the 
contingent, it is to the ruler, not to the KanUngenisherr^ 
that the oath is taken. Prussian citizens who serve in a 
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Bavarian or Saxon or Wiirttembeig contingent take the oath 
to the king of Prussia.^ By the provisions of Art. 64, CL i» 
of the Imperial Q>nstitution, an obligation to obey implicitly 
the orders of the Kaiser is taken at the same time the oath of 
fidelity to the Landesherr is sworn. This obligation is 
included in the military oath. It is an obligation to obey 
the Kaiser, not as Kaiser, but as commander-in-chief of the 
German troops.' Those officers who are appointed by 
the Kaiser take the oath directly to him. 

^ The oath of fidelity is taken also to tboae Tulers who do not exerdae the 
ligjhta of KanHngefUsherren, no matter in which troops the militaiy service 
may be rendered. The various military conventions have ezpxess stipula- 
dons on this point See Hesse, Art. 3, CI. 3; Baden, Art. 3. CI. 3; Olden- 
burg, Art. 2, Ci. a ; ThOringian States, Art. 6; Anhalt, Schwarzborg, Lippe, 
Waldeck, Art. 6; Braunschweig and Schaumburg-Lippe, Art. 5; LQbeck, 
I 3; Hamburg, | a; Bremen, | 3. The dtieens of Alsace-Lorraine, no 
matter in what contingent they may serve, take the oath of fidelity to the 
Kaiser alone. Laban d , IV. p. 70, citing Rescript of 28 May, 1872, and 
Kabimtordre of 4 December, 1878. 

' In the Constitution of the North German Confederation the word is 
*' Bimdesfeidherr." Meyer, AimaUn, x88o, p. 345; Brockhaus^ t^. dL 
pp. ZZ7 ff.; and Hftnel, StaaUr. I. p. 507, in support of their theory that 
the German army is legally a unitary army, hold that in taking the military 
oath fidelity is sworn to the Landesherr, but obedience is sworn to the Kaiser, 
and that this oath of obedience alone has any considerable Juristic content. 
They maintain that the oath of fidelity to the Lamdherr is nothing more than 
a wholly superfluous emphasising or fortifying of the loyalty due him from 
every subject, a loyalty which is constant and is not impaired by entry into 
active military service. It is a general loyalty which continues during the 
period of military service. To this position Laband objects on the ground 
that it robs the inilitary oath of loyalty or fidelity to the Landherr of its con- 
tent. In taking this oath the dtisen does not solemnly promise his Landes- 
herr to be a true subject to him, — that were indeed superfluous in the 
extreme, — but he does promise to " serve him as a soldier true." In other 
wordsi he swears to him true sMier service. This service he renders his 
Landesherr in whatever body of troops he may find himself. See Laband, 
IV. p. 69, note 3, also in Arehtv /. d. &g. Rechl, Bd. III. pp. $$2 ff. ; Hecker, 
article "Fahneneid" in Stengel's WMerbneh, I. p. 375; Gtkmbel, op. cU. 
p. 151 ; also Seydel, Cawtm, pp. 368 ff. 
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It is Stipulated in all the military conventions that the 
soldiers shall wear the military cockade of their own State, 
and in case they serve in contingents other than that of their 
home State, the cockade of the home State shall be worn 
beside that of the KoniingerUsherr} The relation of personal 
supremacy in which the Landesherr stands to his subjects, 
aside from the rights which grow out of his relation to his 
soldiery as KantingerUsherrj is seen in his pardoning 
power. The right to pardon is the correlate of the right of 
jurisdiction. In military matters it belongs logically to the 
KarUingerUsherr. Assurances have been given, however, 
in the various military conventions, that in the exercise of 
this power by the King of Prussia, the wishes of the Landes- 
herren with respect to their subjects will be deferred to as 
far as possible.' In cases where a military judgment has 
been rendered upon crimes which are not military the right of 
pardoning their subjects has been reserved to certain of the 
rulers.* 

Military FoRnncATiONS 

As Laband observes, ''The legal regulations touching the 
fortifications and naval ports situate within the federal terri- 
tory have a peculiar character, from the fact that not only 
the principles of military organization, but also those of 
territorial supremacy, come into consideration, and that the 

'Mil. Conv. with Hesse, Art. 3, CI. 5; Oldenburg, Art. 2, CI. a; 
Thlkingian States, Art. 7; Braunschweig, Art. a, CI. 5; Waldeck, Art. i, 
CI. a; Schwarsburg, Art. 6; Lippe, Art. 6; Schaumburg Art. 5; Lilbeck, 
{ a, a. 3; Hamburg, { 2; Bremen, | 3. 

'Mil. Conv. with Baden, Art. 14; Mecklenburg, Art. 6; Oldenburg, 
Art. 17; Thttringian States, Art. 8; Anhalt, Art. S; Schaumburg, Art. 6; 
Lippe, Art. 7; Schwarzburg, Art. 7; Waldeck, Art. 7; Braunschweig, Art. 
6^ CI. 4. 

' Mil. Conv. with Baden, SehlussprotokoUt 8; Oldenburg, SMuss^rcto- 
koil,9. See also Mecklenburg (x868), Art 6, CL 3; andHesse, Art. 14, CI. 3. 
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legal relations between the Empire and the seveial States 
aie thereby defined.'^ In entering into the Union, the indi- 
vidual States have retained all their territorial rights and su- 
piemacyi save such as have been explicitly conceded to the 
Empire by the terms of the G>nstitution or withdrawn from 
the States by legislation within the competence conferred by 
that instrument. The erection of the Empire and the adop- 
tion of the Imperial G>nstitution9 together with the organiza- 
tion of the imperial means of defence and offence, did not 
vest in the Empire such immediate territorial rights in the 
fortifications and naval ports that the territorial rights of 
the several States therein were aimihilated. The fortifica- 
tions and naval ports are, therefore, an integral part of the 
territory of the several States, and the Empire is not em- 
powered to withdraw them from the territorial sovereignty 
of those States.^ 

Article 65 of the Constitution declares that "the right to 
construct fortifications within federal territory shall belong to 
the Kaiser, who, so far as the ordinary grant does not provide 
the necessary means, shall apply for an appropriation in 
accordance with Sec. XII.'' ' The Kaiser therefore has the 
right under the Constitution to erect fortifications within the 
federal territory, or to enlarge or strengthen those already in 
existence, as may be necessary, limited only by the constitu- 
tional requirement that the financial -means for-such under- 
takings be granted by imperial legislation. The exercise 
of this ri^t is in no wise dependent upon the consent 
of the State in which such fortifications are to be con- 
structed, nor may that State use its own territorial suprem- 

> Laband, IV. p. 7a. 

' Sec. Xn of the RVarf, deals with the impexial finances. The words 
"oidinaiy grant" refer to the temporary provision in Art. 6a, CI. i. See 
also Art. yx, CL a. It has no practical meaning now. 
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acy to hinder or to prevent, by means of local regulation, 
the canying out of such construction, modification, or 
enlargement.^ 

The possession of a right carries with it the subsidiary right 
to employ such means as may be necessary to make that right 
effective. The right to construct fortifications and to enlaige 
or to strengthen those already in existence involves the further 
right to apply the means necessary to secure the end sou^t, 
within the limits of the original grant of power. In exercising 
the right conceded to him by the Constitution, therefore, the 
Kaiser has the right also to go so far as to expropriate land,' 
and to restrict the rights of disposition with respect to land 
within a certain radius of the fortifications.' Nor may any 
State thwart the exercise of this right on the part of the 
Kaiser to erect fortifications or to modify those already 
erected, by such interference, through the exercise of its 
own territorial powers, as may directly or indirectly impair, 
or otherwise disadvantageously affect, the value or capacity 

* Bavaria and WQxttembcfg occupy a peculiar position in this regard. 
By the tennsof the November Treaty, Art. 67 of the Imperial Constitution does 
not apply to Bavaria. In place of Art. 65, it is provided, "Die Anlage von 
neuen Befestigungen auf bayerischem Gebiete in Interesae der gesammt- 
deutschen Veitheidigung wird Bayem im ViTege jeweiliger Vereinbarung 
sugestehen" (Treaty, III. | 5, V. CI. i). In other words, when the 
consent ol Bavaria is withheld, the erection of fortifications must wait. Nor 
is Bavaria denied the right to erect fortifications within her own territory. 
As a matter ol fact, however, this is a matter of no practical consequence. 
Sejrdel, Comm, p. 373. So far as Wttrttemberg is concerned, it is agreed in 
the Military Convention, Art. 7, that the right of the Kaiser to erect fortifica- 
tions within the territory of that State shall be exercised after the Elaiser has 
previously obtained the consent of the king of ViTOrttemberg. See Laband, 
IV. p. 73; Seydel, Comm. p. 374. 

' The expropriation of land may be regulated by imperial law. Where 
this is not done, ij8, where there is no special imperial regulation of the 
matter, the laws of the State governing expropriation shall M>ply. Laband, 
IV. p. 73, note a; Seydel, Cornm. p. 373; Gilmbel, op. eU, p. 190. 

' See Rayang9SdM of ai December, 1871 {RGBl. p. 459; Triepel, p. 1x7). 
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of those fortifications as means of defence.' No State may 
eiect fortifications of its own, thus disturbing the unity of 
the defensive system of the Empire, even though the expenses 
for such construction are borne by the State. Where, 
however, the gates and bridges approaching fortified places 
of the Empire, and designed for public travel, become in the 
course of time inadequate for such traffic, the Communes 
affected have the right to demand that these gates and 
bridges, so far as the interests of fortification do not op- 
pose it, be widened at the expense of the Empire. The 
decision as to whether such alteration is necessary, and 
if so, to what extent it shall be carried out, is made, in 
the last instance, by the Committees of the Bundesrai for 
Trade and Commerce and on Army and Fortifications, 
acting jointly.' 

The military administration of the fortifications and naval 
ports belongs to the Kaiser. He may determine the kind 
and number of the garrisons, and in the exercise of his right 
of "dislocation" may select the garrisons from any and all 
contingents, without respect to the State in which the forti- 
fication to be occupied is located. This right is not restricted 
by the military conventions. The Kaiser's general right 
of supervision and inspection, with the removal of defects 
found as a result of such inspection, extends not only to the 
troops within the fortifications, but also to all equipment 
and arrangement which may in any wise affect the military 

^ No State, e.;., may reduce the defensive efficiency of a fortification by 
changing a water-couxae, or diverting lines of railway or canals in its vicinity, 
even where these may not fall within the immediate ** Rayon** of the fortifi- 
cation. Laband, IV. p. 73. 

* Law of 30 May, 1873 {RGBl, p. 134), Ait IV. CI. 3. These provisions do 
not apply to Bavaria, since the fortifications in Bavaria are not "imperial 
fortifications," but "state fortifications," and hence do not fall within the 
terms of the law. 
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effecdveness of the fordficatioii. The commandants of the 
various fortifications are appointed by the Kaiser.^ 

By the terms of the November Treaty, none of the rights 
gromng out of Art. 64 and Art. 63, CI. 3, of the Imperial 
Constitution apply to Bavaria. In time of peace the powers 
of the Kaiser as commander-in-chief of the German army 
do not operate in Bavarian territory.' The sole right of the 
Kaiser with respect to the Bavarian troops in time of peace 
is the right of inspection. In the SchlussprotokoU of the 
November Treaty, Bavaria agrees to keep the fortifications 
of Ingolstadt and Germersheim, and all fortifications con- 
structed in future at imperial expense within Bavarian terri- 
tory, in a condition of complete efficiency. In a time of war, 
however, from the very moment when the mobilization of the 
Bavarian troops begins, the military conmiand of the Bava- 
rian fortifications as well as of the Bavarian troops passes to 
the Kaiser.' 

^ RVarf. 64, CI. 3. In Warttemberg, with the consent of the king, Mil. 
Conv. Art 7. W\ih reference to New Uhn, see note 3 bebw. 

' With reference to New Uhn, see note 3 below. 

' A rather complicated legal relation exists with respect to the fortified 
town of Ulm. Uhn lies partly in WtLrttemberg and partly (New Ulm) in 
Bavarian territory. It occupies a position of such strategic importance, how- 
ever, that the special rights ol WUrttemberg and Bavaria have s\ifiered a limi- 
tation. This limitation is based on an agreement between Prussia, Bavaria, 
and WCtrttemberg, dated at Ulm, 16 June, 1S74, with an additional Schluss- 
prokfkoU between Prussia and Bavaria and between Priissia and WtLrttem- 
berg. (See MilitdrgeseiMe d, D. Rtickss, I. pp. rys ff.) By the terms of this 
agreement, Ulm, on both sides of the river, is declared to be a single fortified 
place under the sole command and administration of the Empire, with a recog- 
nition, however, of the territorial supremacy of the States and the existing 
property relations. The governor of the fortification is named by the Em- 
peror, as are also the commandant and officers of the staff. The other 
positions are filled by the States, in accord with the budget. AU the officers, 
etc., engaged in the imperial service take the oath to the Emperor. The ser- 
vice is regulated by the Prussian rules, and the administration ol the total 
expenditure is carried on by the Prussian Ministry of War. See Laband» 
IV. p. 76; Seydel, Cmum, p. 374. 
ac 
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Under the Law of 2$ May, 1873, § i (RGBL p. 113), — 
the law detenmning the legal relations of objects employed in 
the service of the imperial administnttion» — all f ort^kations, 
whether existing at the time of the founding of the North 
German Confederation and of the Empire, or whether 
erected later, together with all the buildings, lands, and equip- 
ments belonging thereto, are the property of the Empire.^ 
Here also Bavaria oocupies an exceptional position. In the 
SchlussproiokoU of the November Treaty, XIV. § 2, it is 
declared that new fortifications built at federal expense, so 
far as their 'Ves immobiles*^ are concerned, become the 
property of Bavaria, while the res mobiles, on the contrary, 
become the property of the Union. All the material for 
fortifications already in existence in the territory of Bavaria, 
however, whether movable or inmiovable, is Bavarian prop- 
erty, since the equipment, maintenance, and administration 
of these fortifications are at Bavarian expense and are entirely 
outside the circle of imperial appropriation and expendi- 
ture. 

So far as the costs and financial burdens connected with 
the military organization of the Empire are concerned, the 
general principle obtains that the stress shall be equitably 
distributed over the several States. Where the expenses are 
borne by the general budget, Bavaria shares in the ratio 
which the Bavarian troops bear to the numerical strength of 
the whole army. On the ba^ of this ratio the amount to be 
spent on military affairs in Bavaria is estimated in a lump 
sum. In the expenditure of this sum Bavaria has a free 

^ When these fortifications are no longer of use and this fact has been 
determined by the proper authorities, the property is returned to the State 
after the completion of the grading necessary to prevent them becoming a 
menace to the country and on payment of the coat of such grading. Law of 
35 May, 2873, II 7 <^d 8. Compare with Art. IV. CL i, and Art. V. 
of the Law of 30 May, 1873 {RGBl. p. 123). 
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hand. In the construction of new fortifications, wherever 
located, Bavaria also shares in like ratio.^ 

The Imperial Constitution contains but one reference to 
naval ports. Art. 53, CI. 2, reads: "The harbor of Kiel 
and the harbor of Jade are imperial naval ports.'' By 
imperial Kabineisordre of 15 February, 1873,' ^^^e ports 
are classed as fortified places and in general with respect to 
military and territorial matters fall under the administration 
of the Imperial Boaid of Admiralty.' 

The Distribution of Military Burdens and 
Expenses 

Article 58 of the Imperial Constitution reads, "The costs 
and burdens of the whole military system of the Empire shall 
be borne equally by all the States and their citizens, so that 
neither special privileges nor exactions shall be permitted 
to individual States or classes." The plain intent of this 
article is that whatever demands are made upon the States 
with respect to the military organization, those demands shall 
be made equitably. The contributions of the several States 
must take two forms : the providing of men, and the furnish- 
ing of money. These may be discussed separately. 

I. The Furnishing of RecruUs. — An attempt is made in 
the Constitution to deal with the matter of furnishing recruits 
to the imperial army. Article 60 provides that up to 31 
December, 1871, the number of the German army shall be 
fixed at one per cent of the population of 1867, ^^ shall be 

^ See Treaty of 33 November, 1870^ HI. | 5, V. CL 2; alto Law of 
8 July, 1873 {RGBL p. 389); and of 30 May, 1873 {RGBl. p. X35z); 
Seyde), Comm. 373. 

' MarineverordnungsbiaU, p. 37. 

' See also Law of 19 June, 1883 {RGBl. p. 165) for certain police regula- 
dons. 
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furnished by the several States in the ratio of their population. 
After 31 December, 1871, the numerical strength of the 
army on a peace footing was to be fixed by imperial law. 
Such a law was had in the Military Law of 2 May, 1874 
(RGBl. p. 45), § 9 of which adopted the principle laid down 
in the Constitution. Nineteen years later, the Law governing 
the Distribution of Recruits changed this principle in such 
wise that the number of men to be furnished was no longer 
determined according to the ratio of population, but accord- 
ing to the ratio of men liable to military duty and fii for such 
service.* 

By. the Law of 2 May, 1874, the Empire was divided into 
seventeen Army Corps Districts. This nmnber was subse- 
quently increased to nineteen,' and finally to twenty-two,* 
where it now stands. While the active strength of the 
army in time of peace and the standing organization of the 
army are fixed by imperial law, the Kaiser is, by the Law 
governing the Distribution of Recruits, given authority to 
determine the number of recruits to be levied annually, both 
in the army and in the navy.^ The distribution of these 
recruits is not based on the State as a imit, but on the Army 
Corps District Li these districts the actual distribution is 
made by the War Ministries of the four States possessing 
their own contingents, and not, as formerly, by the Committee 
of the Bundesrai for the Army and Fortifications. The dis- 
tribution in the navy is made by the Prussian Ministry of 
War.* In Bavaria, the need of recruits is determined by the 

^ Law of 26 May, 1893 (RGBL p. 185), Ait 11. || z and a. In this ratio 
the seafaring folk are excluded. Law, { z, CI. a. 

* Law of 27 Jan., Z890 (RGBl, p. 7). 

* Law of 25 March, Z899 (RGBL p. 2Z5), Art. L 

« Law, I z: "Der Kaiaer bestimmt fUr Jedet Jahr die Zahl der in das 
Heer und in die Marine einzustellenden Rekruten«" 

* Law of 26 May, ZS93, Art 11. | z, Cls. z and 2. 
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idng of Bavaria, but such regulations as may be made by 
the Kaiser for the federal army operate also here. 

When an Army Corps District is not able to muster its 
full share of recruits, the deficiency is made up out of the 
surplus men in other Army Q>rps Districts of the same 
contingent.* That is to say, each contihgent covers the 
deficiency in recruits which may arise in the Army Corps Dis- 
tricts within that contingent. No contingent may, ordinarily, 
draw upon the surplus of another contingent to make good 
its deficiency. Should necessity arise, however, in time of 
peace, the Army Corps Districts in the four independent 
contingents may be called upon to furnish recruits to the 
army corps of other imperial contingents in proportion to 
the niunber of recruits from States lying within those contin- 
gents, found in the ranks of those army corps. No greater 
demand, however, may be made.' 

The distribution of recruits throughout the various divi- 
sions of the army, after such recruits have been furnished, is 
determined wholly by the needs of the army.* Such question 
of need is decided by the Emperor or by the military autiiorities 
in command. Troops, therefore, no matter in what district 
or State they may have been levied, may, by order of the 
Kaiser, be placed in any division of the whole imperial 
army, and the government of the individual State has no 
right of interference or of objection. Like most rules, this, 
too, has suffered an exception. No troops recruited in 

> Law of 26 May, 1893, Art. II. 1 1, CI. 4- 

* See Law of 26 May, 1893, Art. II. { i, CI. 5. The Law of a May, 
1874, { Z2, provides that every man liable to militaiy service must present 
himself for such service in the levying district in which he has his residence. 
Many therefore are found in the troops of a contingent within whose juris- 
diction their home State does not lie. As elsewhere noted, the regulation 
of this matter is in the hands of the four Ministries of War. 

' Law of 86 May, 1895, Art IL | x, CL 6. 
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another State may be assigned to the Bavarian contingent, 
nor can Bavarian recruits be claimed by other contingents. 
This exemption of Bavaria is a constitutional one, based on 
the addition to Art. 58 of the Imperial Constitution, con- 
tained in the November Treaty, whereby Bavaria assumes 
the sole burden ef her own military organization, and also 
on the exclusion of the supreme military command of the 
Emperor over the Bavarian troops in time of peace. It 
takes the character of a constitutional ^^SanderreclU,** which 
cannot be changed save in the method prescribed by Art. 78 
of the Imperial Constitution. A similar relation exists in 
time of peace with respect to Saxony and Wiirttemberg, inas- 
much as both these States levy such additional recruits as may 
be needed in their own territory, and recruits levied by them 
may not be assigned to other contingents.^ In the military 
conventions made between Prussia and those States whose 
contingents have been absorbed into the Prussian contingent, 
certain assurances have been given with respect to the disposi- 
tion of the troops levied within their territory.* 

II. The Fina$tcuU Burdens. — Article 53, CI. 3, of the Impe- 
rial Constitution provides that "the expenditure required for 
the establishment and maintenance of the navy and the insti- 
tutions connected therewith shall be defrayed out ol the im- 
perial treasury." Article 62, CI. 3, provides, in like manner, 
that the expenses of the anny are to paid out of the imperial 
treasury, and that such expenditures shall be fixed by law. 
So far as the income of the Empire is not sufficient to meet 
these expenses, they are to be met by means of a contribution 

» Laband, IV. p. 51. 

'Mil. Conv. with Baden, Art. 9, CI. 2; Hesse, Art. xo, CI. 2; Oldenburg, 
Art. 4, CI. I ; ThOringian States and Anhalt, Arts, x and 3; Meddenbuig, 
see Heerordnung, { 2, (6); Waldeck, Art. a; Schwarzburg; Arts, x-3; 
Schaumburg-Lippe, Arts, x and a; Lippe-Detmold, Arts, x-3; LUbeck, 
I 2; Hamburg, ( 2; Bremen, ( a. 
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made by the several States in the ratio of their popula- 
tion.^ 

A^th respect to the finandal burdens for military purposes, 
Bavaria occupies, as in many other things, a special and 
peculiar position. The provisions of Art. 58 of the Imperial 
Constitution, to the e£fect that all costs and burdens of the 
entire military system shall be borne equally by all the States, 
apply to Bavaria also. Nevertheless, a certain modification 
has been introduced by the terms of the November Treaty. 
It is declared in that instrument — III. § 5— that ''Art. 58 
is equally valid for Bavaria. This article, however, shall 
receive the following addition, 'The obligation indicated in 
this article shall apply to Bavaria in such wise that Bavaria 
shall bear, exclusively and alone, the costs and burdens of her 
military system, including the fortified places and other 
fortifications situate in her territory. ' ** This article, as Seydel 
well observes, is unhappy in its wording, and misleading. 
It is by no means intended by this article that Bavaria shall 
support eoGclusivdy and akne her miliiary system^ and stand 
outside the general obligation to share equally in the whole 
finandal burden of the federal military organization. Bavaria 
shares with the other States the general finandal obligation. 
So far as the finandal odminisiraHan of her military system 
is concerned, however, Bavaria occupies an independent 
position. In the geneml budget, the amount to be expended 
by Bavaria k fixed in a lump sum^ which stands to the sum 
total to be expended for imperial military purposes as the 
nimierical strength of the Bavarian contingent stands to that 
of the rest of the imperial army. The expenditure of thb 
liunp sum is left wholly to Bavaria. The spedal items are 
fixed by Bavaria, not by the Empire. Bavaria is bound, 
nevertl^less, in making up the items of her military budget, 
» RVerf. Art. 70. 
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to have respect to the norms and standards set up in the 
imperial military budget.^ 

The expenditures for military purposes are made by the 
States having their own military administration, and are 
made in conformity with the items fixed in the budget and 
with the provisions of the laws and ordinances on the subject. 
All such expenditures, being in fact imperial disbursements, 
are imder the control of the Imperial Auditing Court, 
and must be submitted annually by the Imperial ChanceUor 
to the Bundesral and to the Reichstag for their dischaige.* 
No deviation from the items fixed in the budget may be made 
without the express permission of the Chancellor.* This 
principle does not operate, of course, in Bavaria. The 
Bundesrai and Reichstag have merely to satisfy themselves 
that the smn set aside in the budget for the uses of the Bava- 
rian aimy has actually been handed over to the proper 
Bavarian authorities. The control and discharge so far as 
this slun is concerned are matters of Bavarian constitutional 
law.* 

Any surplus that may exist after the military administra- 
tion of a contingent has been closed for the year, any saving 
that might accrue, does not flow into the treasury of the State 
in whose contingent the saving has been made, but into the 
imperial treasury.^ Here, again, Bavaria forms an excep- 
tion, inasmuch as, according to the express declaration of the 
Treaty of Versailles, Art. 67 of the Imperial Constitution does 
not apply to Bavaria. A formal guarantee that Bavaria will 

* Sec November Treaty, HI. { 5, 11. Also Seydel, Comm, pp. 3», 345. 
Seydel, op, cU. p. 320, xemarks : " Die Hauptbedeutung des Zusattts ist die, 
klar zu stellen, dass die bayerische Heersverwaltung zwar eine Verwaltung 
aus Reicfasmitteln, nicht aber van Reicfasmittebi isL" 

» RVerf. Art. 7. 

* See Schlusshes^immung wtm AbsehniU XIL icr RVerf. 

* Set Alt. 6jQiibc RVerf. 
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not save» in the administration of its military affairsi at the 
expense of the efficiency of its contingent, is found in the 
Kaiser's right of inspection.^ 

WOrttemberg is also conceded the right to admim'ster in- 
dependendy the moneys to be expended for the maintenance 
of her army.* Should there be a surplus after all the obliga- 
tions of her military administration have been fully met, 
such savings remain at the disposal of Wiirttemberg. The 
position of Wttrttemberg is not, however, identical with that 
of Bavaria. The special items in her military budget are 
not fixed by WUrttemberg, but by the Empire, and all 
her military accounts are audited by the Imperial Audit- 
ing Court. Further, in WQrttemberg the provisions 
made in the budget for the imperial army must be com- 
pletely carried out; they do not form, as in Bavaria, the 
''general norm" merely, for the administration of military 
affairs.* 

The MiUtofy Conventions. — Numerous references have 
been made, in the foregoing discussion, to various ''military 
conventions.'' A brief treatment of these instruments re- 
mains to be made. In discussing the military conventions, 
a distinction is to be drawn between those concluded with 
Saxony, WQrttemberg, and Bavaria, and those concluded 
with the other States and Free Cities.^ These two groups 
of conventions do not belong in the same category, nor have 

> See also Seydel, Camm, p. 546. 

* See Mil. Codt. of 21-95 November, 1870^ | xa, CI. x. 

' With respect to the furnishing of forage, teams, the quartering of soldiers, 
and the thousand and one things of asimilar sort which may be included under 
the head of military burdens, see the extended discussion by Laband» IV. 

pp. S58 ff- 

* There is not, properly speaking, a military convention between the Bund, 
or the Empire, aiid Bavaria. That part of the November Treaty induded 
in Art m. i 5, hoirever, practically amounts to the same thing. 
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they the same significance in constitutional law. We take 
up the more numerous group first.^ 

It is an indisputable principle in constitutional law that the 
Imperial Constitution cannot be amended, or in any wise 
changed, by any agreement made by the several States or their 
governments among themselves, — not even by an agreement 
in which all should join* The Constitution recognizes but 
one mode of amendment and that mode is not by contract or 
convention. But an amendment of the Constitution is pre- 
cisely what these conventions, at first sight, appear to effect. 
It remains to be seen whether this is actually the case, whether 
these conventions are, in the last analysis, unconstitutional 
and therefore void. For the provisions of the Imperial Con- 
stitution take precedence not only of State laws, but also 
of all agreements between the States touching the same 
subjects. 

Upon examining the conventions, it will be found that they 
all contain provisions by which the exercise of the rights of 
military supremacy belonging to the States which made these 
conventions are wholly or in part handed over to the king 
of Prussia. These instruments contain stipulations with 
respect to the administration and maintenance of the contin- 
gents, the appointment, conumssion, and dismissal of officers 
and officials, the recruiting of troops, the establishment of mili- 
tary courts, the enforcement of discipline, in short, they touch 
the whole circumference of military activity affected by the 
military supremacy of the several States. In other words, 
these conventions are a recognition of the fact that the Im- 

^ On the subject of the military conYentioiU) see Laband, IV. pp. 24 ff.; 
also in Archiv f. d. dff. RtefUy III. pp. 739 ff.; Hinel, Shidien, I. 
pp. 244 ff*> tho SkuOsr. I. pp. 490 ff.; Brockhaus^ op. cU. pp. 163 £F.; 
Tepelmanuy Die rechtliehe Nalwr dor MUUibrconifmUiomn im Detdscheu 
Rnche und ikr Einpuss auf die EinkeiilieUM des Reiehskeeres, Hannovcr» 
1891 ; Seydel, Comm. pp. 375 £f. 
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perial Constitution did not withdraw, ipso jure, from the 
several States the right to govern themselves in military mat- 
ters, but that a considerable measure of autonomy still re- 
mains at the disposal of these commonwealths. This is the 
basal principle upon which these conventions rest/ — a 
principle which is none the less effective for coming to ex- 
pression by way of a renunciation rather than of an assertion 
on the part of the States. A right cannot be renounced unless 
previously possessed. A right may be asserted, however, 
which never existed. So far as these conventions relate to 
matters well within the autonomous rights of the States, no 
difficulty is presented with respect to the relation they sus- 
tain to the Imperial Constitution. They do not affect it in 
any wise. They simply confer on the king of Prussia the 
exercise of certain rights belonging to the States themselves, 
or their rulers, — rights which do not fall within the scope of 
the Constitution. 

But the conventions do not stop at this point. The king 
of Prussia is also Kaiser and commander-in-chief of the 
federal forces. Any agreement which might be made between 
the States, Prussia not excluded, affecting the rights of the 
Kaiser 9 either limiting them or enlarging them, would mani- 
festly exceed the powers of the contracting parties. Nor 
could the Kaiser himself, by his own individual act, divest 
himself of any of the rights vested in him by the Constitution, 
or delegate the exercise of them to another without the ex- 
press authority of the Constitution. Such an act would be 
an amendment of the Constitution and would therefore lie 
wholly beyond the power of the Kaiser. Nevertheless, the 
military conventions contain certain concessions on the part 
of the Elaiser in return for certain concessions made to the 
king of Prussia — concessions which seem to place direct 
^ Laband, IV. p. 25. 
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limitations upon the rights conferred upon the Kaiser by the 
Constitution, notably the right of ''dislocation" and the rig^t 
to determine the formation and organization of the contingents. 
Here the conventions touch matters which are wholly outside 
the sphere of State autonomy and also wholly beyond the 
power of the Kaiser to divest himself of. It is at this point 
that a difficulty arises in determining the status of these in- 
struments in constitutional law. ''The relation of the several 
States to the Empire, more particularly the exercise of the 
rights conferred upon the Kaiser by the Imperial Con- 
stitution, cannot be regulated by a State treaty made by the 
king of Prussia, but only by an act of will on the part of the 
Kaiser. On the other hand, the assumption of the troops 
of a German State into the Prussian military organization and 
administration, and the fixing of the manner in which this 
shall be done, is the act, not of the Kaiser, but of the king 
of Prussia alone." ' In determining the status of these con- 
ventions, therefore, one must first ascertain with exactness 
who are the contracting parties, or, since the States themselves 
are always.the "parties of the first part," one must definitely 
discover the "party of the second part." Further, the con- 
tents of the conventions must be scanned in order to de- 
termine whether the specific items in those instruments 
fall within the power of the parties to contract, in other 
words, the question of the competence of the parties to 
contract with reference to these particular matters must be 
raised. 

As to the first point, no uniformity exists. The treaty with 
Baden is made with "the king of Prussia, as federal com- 
mander-in-chief"; the Mecklenburg treaties of 1867, 1868, 
as well as the treaties of Oldenburg, Braunschweig, and 
WaMeck of 1867, 1877, with the "king of Prussia"; the 
^ Labandy IV. p. a6. See also Brockhaus» of. eU, p. 164. 
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treaty of the three Hanse Cities with the "Royal Prussian 
government"; alltherest with the "German Kaiser and the 
king of Prussia." 

As to the second point, two principles emerge as governing 
the question of the validity of the conventions and their legal 
effect. So far as the matters touched upon in the conven- 
tions Ke within the competence of the State, the consent of the 
BufidesriU and of the Reichstag is not required in order to give 
validity to the agreement, since the rights of the Empire are 
not disturbed. The consent of the Landtag of the State, how- 
ever, must be obtained in such form as the constitution of the 
State may provide, if the proposed convention amends the ex- 
isting law or affects in any wise the sovereign rights of the 
State. As a matter of fact, none of the conventions limit 
the sovereign rights of Prussia at all, nor do they subject the 
Prussian State to any financial burdens.^ These conven- 
tions, therefore, did not require the consent of the Prussian 
Landtag for their validity, and they became effective upon 
securing the consent of the contracting State alone, after 
proper publication. Where, on the other hand, the conven- 
tions touch the relations of the several States to the Empire, 
the consent of the Landtag of the contracting State b neces- 
sary when the rights of the State are affected or financial 
burdens as8umed,and the consent of ihtBundesratzxudL Reichs- 
tag is necessary if imperial rights are disturbed or imperial 
laws modified. Should the Constitution of the Empire be 
affected by the convention, the provisions of Art. 78 — relat- 
ing to the mode of amending the Constitution — must be 
observed, and the convention must also be published in the 
Imperial Gazette. But where the conventions do not affect 
the Constitution or laws of the Empire, but touch only the 
exercise of certain authority conferred by the Imperial Con- 
^ Labuid, IV. p. 37, note i. 
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stitution and laws upon the Kaiser, then these conventions 
require only the consent of the Kaiser, not that of the Bundes- 
rat and Reichstag, nor need they be published in the Imperial 
Gazette. It is enough if the convention be communicated to 
the Bundesrat and Reichstag, as evidence that the instrument 
does not intrude upon the sphere of legislation.^ The con- 
ventions we have been considering are of thb sort Their 
content reaches only to the manner in which the authority 
conferred upon the Kaiser by the Imperial Constitution 
shall be exercised. They involve no inMngement or aban- 
donment of the rights of the Kaiser, but are simply an agree- 
ment as to the method of their exercise. ^'That the legal 
principles as such, laid down in the Imperial Constitution 
and in the imperial laws are not disturbed by the military 
conventions, comes clearly to light in the fact that these 
conventions may be repealed by the consent of the contracting 
parties,' and, with respect to many of the States, by a uni- 
lateral notice.* Should use be made of thb reservation, the 
State would again acquire, ipso fac0, the sovereign military 
rights which constitutionally belong to it." ^ 

^"Diese Conventioiien reichen an das Niveau der Geaetsgebung, inabe- 
aonders der Vexfasaung, gar nicht hiaan; sie laaaen die TexfassungsmAssig 
Oder reichsgesetslich aanktionierten ReMsdtae viOUig unberQhrt, sae ftussem 
ihie V^kuogen ausBchlieflalich auf dem Gebtet der Verwaltung, ff» specie 
des milit&riBchen Oherbefehls, welches der freien Entschliessung des Kaisers 
tmtersteUt ist" Laband, IV. p. 38. See also H&nel, Studien, I, 246, 
SkuUsr, I. p. 490; Brockhaus, op. cU, pp. x66 £F. 

' That the conyentions may be zepealed by miUwil consent is self-evident 
It is specially stipulated in the convention with Baden, Art ax ; Oldenburg, 
Art 54; Hambuxg; Art. 54; LUbeck, Art. 34; Bremen, Art 43. The ob- 
ject of the stipulation was to exclude the rig^t of repeal by a unilateral notice. 

'The xic^t of repeal by uniUteral notice ia xecogniised in the convention 
with the ThOringian States, Art. x6; Schwaxsbuxg-Sonderhausen, Art 14; 
Lippe-Detmold, Art. 14; Schaumburg-Iippe, Art. 13; Waldeck, Art 13; 
Braunschwetgp Art. xo. 

«Laband,IV.p.38. 
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The conventions with Saxony^ Wiirttemberg^ and Bavaria, 
as abeady stated, rest upon a different basis, and possess a 
peculiar juristic character. What has been said of the more 
numerous conventions discussed above has no application 
to these instruments. The subject has been handled so ably 
and succinctly by Laband, in his master work, that I venture 
to translate a page or two. 

'^The convention with Saxony was concluded on the 
7 February, 1867, hence before the Constitution of the North 
German Confederation came into force. In the preamble 
to the agreement, it was remarked that the convention was 
drawn to fit the provisions of the Constitution of the North 
German Confederation, with respect to military matters, to 
the special relations sustained by the kingdom of Saxony, 
and was designated as a special agreement based upon the 
principles of the Treaty of Peace, of 21 October, 1866, 
which should go into effect and remain in force, independently 
of all further transactions with reference to that same treaty. 
According to the wording of this convention, both parties to 
the contract were apparently agreed, first, that the instru- 
ment should have validity even if the anticipated union under 
a federal constitution was not consummated; and, second, 
that so far as Saxony was concerned, it should remain in 
force even though the federal constitution might contain 
certain provisions touching military matters, which would 
stand in contradiction to its terms. This idea comes to 
explicit expression in an appended ProtokoU of 8 February, 
1867, in which it is agreed that the words *or without,* 
inserted in Art 61 of the proposed draft of the constitution — 
Art. 64, CL 3 of the Imperial Constitution — by the Con- 
ference of Plenipotentiaries of 7 February, 1867, 'should 
have no application to the kingdom of Saxony, since they 
went beyond the intent of the convention between Saxony 
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and Prussia.' The &ct is also to be emphasized that of all 
of the conventions made with the States of the North German 
Confederation, the convention entered into with Saioony is 
the only one which contains no limitation upon, or diminution 
of, the rights constitutionally reserved to the several States, 
and which confers none of these rights upon Prussia, but 
which simply deals with the relation of the Saxon contingent 
to the 'Bund' and to the ' BundesfMherr.' In the pre- 
amble, one of the contractiog parties is referred to as the 
'king of Prussia, as BundesfeUherr,' although at the time 
the convention was concluded no other relation exbted 
than that created by the Treaty of i8 August, 1866. It may 
be deduced from all thb, that, in the intention of the parties 
to the contract, the Convention of 7 February, 1867, should 
contain a special rq^tion of the military organization with 
respect to Saxony, which should take precedence of the 
general rq^tion of the federal military organization as 
provided for by the Constitution. This character of a special 
constitutional law was, however, not given it eventually. To 
have done so, would have necessitated the incorporation into 
the Constitution of the North German Confederation of some 
such reservation as that contained in the * Schlussbestinh 
mung* to Sec. XI with respect to Bavaria and WOrttemberg. 
Inasmuch as Saxony, however, notwithstanding the fact that 
this did not take place, accepted the Constitution of the 
North German Confederation and entered into the Union, 
she has renounced the declarations contained in the conven- 
tion as a constitutional reserved right — SonderrecJu — and 
has contented herself with the general rights established by 
the Constitution. This is conclusively shown also in the 
conduct both of Saxony and of the Empire, in that no use 
was made of the opportunity presented at the revision of the 
Imperial Constitution, to embody the Saxon conventbn 
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also in the Schlussbestimmung to Sec. XI. In so far, there- 
f ore, as the provisions of the Saxon convention may stand in 
conflict with the provisions of the Imperial Constitution or of 
the imperial laws, the convention must yield the precedence. 
No such conflict has taken place, since the Imperial Consti- 
tution grants to the Kaiser certain powers which he may 
exercise according to his own discretion, while the con- 
vention insures a certain definite exercise of these powers on 
the part of the Kaiser. Precisely here b foimd one appli- 
cation of that freedom of disposition which is guaranteed to 
the Kaiser by the Imperial Constitution.''^ 

The convention with WQrttemberg was concluded at the 
same time with the treaty of federation and by Art. 2 (5) of 
the same was declared to be an integral part of the treaty.* 
It has this in common with the Saxon convention: it does 
not limit the rights of military supremacy guaranteed to the 
several States by the Constitution, nor does it confer any of 
them upon Prussia. It touches exclusively the relation of 
Wiirttemberg to the Empire and to the Kaiser, and it contains 
agreements as to the special manner in which the constitu- 
tional provisions shall be applied to the Wiirttemberg army 
corps. It differs from the Saxon convention only in con- 
taining far wider reaching and more considerable modifica- 
tions of the constitutional norms. The general trend of the 
Wiirttemberg convention harmonizes with that of the Saxon 
convention in that it aims to set up a singular right over 
against the common constitutional rights, and to take pre- 
cedence of them. While thb aim was not attained in the 



^ For a diTeigent view, see HAnel, Shidten, 1. 347 ; SlaaUr, 1. 49a» note 5. 
See also Seydel, Ctmm, p. 382. 

' The conventloQ b dated from Venailles ax November, 1870^ and from 
Berlin 35 November, 1870, and was published in the BCBl. 1870^ as part 
of the Treaty of Federation. 

3D 
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case of Saxony, it was fully realized in an incontestable legal 
fonn in the case of WUrttembeig. The stipulations of the 
Wurttembeig convention are declared by the Schlussbe- 
sHmmimgm of Sec. XI of the Imperial Constitution to be an 
integral part of the organic law. They form a constUuHcnal 
*' Sonderrechl^^ which can be taken away only in the manner 
prescribed in Art. 78 of the Imperial Constitution.^ While, 
in the Saxon convention, the E^aiser has voluntarily imposed 
upon himself certain limits to the exercise of the powers con- 
stitutionally belonging to him, so far as WUrttembeig is 
concerned these powers legally belong to the Kaiser only to 
the extent in which they are recognized in the Convention. 
The limit upon the exercise of them does not root itself in 
the free will of the Kaiser, but in the constitutional provi- 
sions of the Empire. 

"No military convention has been concluded with Bavaria, 
in a special instrument, since the Federal Treaty of the 33 
November, 1870, contains such an agreement in in. § $, 
with the SchlusspralokoU thereof. All that is carried out in 
the convention with WQrttemberg is given force in this agree- 
ment. The provisions of this section of the Federal Treaty 
are declared to be a special constitutional right, and Bavaria 
has a special right — Sonderrechl — to the maintenance of 
these provisions. So far as the matter of it goes, the '5<m- 
denecht^ of Bavaria differs from that of Wiirttemberg very 
considerably, for in the Wiirttemberg convention the main 
point is the applicalum of the provisions of the Imperial 
Constitution, while in the agreement with Bavaria it is the 
exclusion of those provisions." ' 

^ Compare Zom, SkuiUr* p. 526; Bxockhaui, op. eU. p. z66; also Hiiiel» 
S^udien^ I. pp. 1x5 £F. 

' For a list of the militazy conventioiis in force at present* see Laband» 
IV. pp. 31, 3a. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE IMPERIAL CONSTITUTION 

His Majesty the King of Prussia, in the name of the North 
German Bund, His Majesty the King of Bavariai His Majesty 
the King of Wiirttemberg, His Royal Highness the Grand 
Duke of Baden, and His Royal Highness the Grand Duke of 
Hesse and by Rhine for those parts of the Grand Duchy 
lying south of the Main, do conclude an everlasting Bund 
for the protection of the federal territory and of the rights 
valid within the same, as well as for the furtherance of the 
welfare of the German people. This Bund shall bear the 
name of the German Empire and shall have the following 
Constitution: — 

L Fedeial Tersito&y 

Article I 

The territory of the Bund shall consist of the States of 
Prussia with Lauenbuig, Bavaria, Saxony, WUrttembeig, 
Baden, Hesse, Mecklenbuig-Schwerin, Saxe- Weimar, Meek- 
lenbuig-Strelitz, Oldenburg, Brunswick, Saxe-Meiningen, 
Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Anhalt, Schwarzbuig- 
Rudolstadt, Schwarzbuig-Sonderhausen, WaUeck, Reuss 
Ulterer linie, Reuss jUngerer Linie, Schaumbuig-Lippe, 
Lippe, LObeck, Bremen, and Hamburg. 

403 
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IL iMFEfiiAL Legislation 

ArHcle 2 

A)\^thin this federal territory the Empire shall ezerdse the 
right of legislation in accordance with the content of this 
Constitutiony and with the effect that imperial law shall take 
precedence of State law. The laws of the Empire shall 
receive their binding force through their publication by the 
Empire, which shall take place through the medium of an 
Imperial Gazette. So far as no other time is indicated in the 
published law for the going into effect of the same, it shall take 
effect on the fourteenth day following the expiration of the 
day on which it was published in the Imperial Gazette- in 
Berlin. 

Article 3 

For all Germany there shall exist a common citizenship — 
Indigenat — with the effect that the members (subjects^ 
citizens) of each State in the Bund shall be treated in every 
other State of the Bund as natives and shall accordingly be 
admitted to permanent domicile, to the pursuit of trade, to 
public office, to the acquiring of land, to the obtaining of 
citizenship, and to the enjoyment of all other civil rights, under 
the same conditions as the native bom, and with reference 
to the prosecution of their rights and the protection of their 
rights they shall be treated like the native bom. 

No German shall be limited in the exercise of these rights 
by the authority of his native State or by the authority of 
any other State of the Bund. 

The regulations which have reference to the care of the 
poor and their reception into the local communal associa- 
tions, will not be affected by the principle enunciated in the 
first paragraph. 
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Likewise, until further action, the treaties in force between 
the individual States with reference to the taking charge of 
persons to be exported, the care of the sick, and the burial of 
deceased citizens, shall stand. 

^th regard to the fulfilment of military duty in relation to 
the home State, the necessary steps will be ordered in the way 
of imperial legislation. 

As against foreign lands, all Gennans have an equal claim 
upon the protection of the Empire. 

Article 4 

The following matters shall be under the supervision of the 
Empire and subject to the legislation of the same : — 

(i) Regulations with respect to free migration; matters of 
domicile and setdement; citizenship, passports, and the 
police surveillance of strangers ; the pursuit of trade, including 
insurance, so far as these matters are not already provided 
for in Art. 3 of thb Constitution, — in Bavaria, however, 
with the exclusion of matters of domicile and setdement — 
likewise, matters pertaining to colonization and emigration to 
foreign lands; 

(3) Legislation with respect to the tari£F, commerce, and 
those taxes to be applied for imperial purposes; 

(3) The fixing of a system of weights, measures, and coin- 
age; and the laying down of principles for the emission of 
funded and unfunded paper money; 

(4) General regulations with reference to banking matters; 

(5) Patents for inventions ; 

(6) The protection of intellectual property; 

(7) The organization of a common protection for German 
trade in foreign lands, for German navigation and for the 
flag upon the high seas, and the arrangement of a common 
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consular representation, which shall be maintained by the 
Empire; 

(8) Railway matters, subject to the reservations, so far as 
Bavaria is concerned, in Art. 46, and the construction of roads 
and waterways in the interest of public defence and of the 
general traffic; 

(9) Rafting and navigation upon waterways common ' to 
several States and the condition of the same, as well as the 
river and other water dues ; likewise the navigation marks — 
beacons, barrek, buoys, and other marks; 

(10) Postal and telegraph matters, — in Bavaria and 
WUrttemberg, however, only in accordance with the provi- 
sions in Art 52 ; 

(11) Regulations with respect to the reciprocal execution 
of judgments in dvil matters and the fulfilment of requisitions 
in general; 

(13) Also with respect to the accrediting of public docu- 
ments; 

(13) General legislation with respect to the whole domain 
of dvil and criminal law and legal procedure; 

(14) The imperial military establishment and the navy; 

(15) The regulations governing the medical and veterinary 
police; 

(16) The laws relating to the press and the rij^t of asso- 
ciation. 

Artide 5 

The legislative power of the Empire is ezerdsed by the 
Bundesrai and the Reichstag. The consent of a majority 
vote of both assemblies is necessary and suffident for the 
passage of a law. 

In bills relating to military affairs, to the navy and to the 
imposts specified in Artide 35, the vote of the Praesidium 
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shall decide in case of a difiference of opinion in the Bundesralf 
if said vote is cast for the maintenance of the existing arrange- 
ments. 

m. The Bumdesrat 

Artick 6 

The Bundesrat consists of representatives of the members 
of the Bundf among whom the votes shall be divided in such 
wise that Prussiai with the former votes of Hannover, Rur- 
Hesse, Hoktein, Nassau, and Frankfurt, shall have 17 votes; 
Bavaria, 6; Saxony, 4; Warttemberg, 4; Baden, 3; Hesse, 3; 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 7 ; Saxe- Weimar, i ; Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, i ; Oldenburg, i ; Brunswick, 2 ; Saxe-Meiningen, i ; 
Saxe-Altenburg, i ; Saxe-Q>burg-Gotha, i ; Anhalt, i ; 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, i ; Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen, 
I ; Waldeck, i ; Reuss lUterer Linie, i ; Reuss jOngerer linie, 
I ; Schaimiburg-Lippe, i ; Lippe; i ; Liibeck, i ; Bremen, i ; 
Hamburg, i, — total, 58 votes. 

Each member of the Bund may appoint as many pleni- 
potentiaries to the Bundesrat as it has votes, but the vote 
accredited to each State shall be given only as a unit. 

ArUde 7 

The Bundesrat shall take action upon 
(i) Propositions to be made to the Reichstags and the 
resolutions passed by the same; 

(2) The general administrative provisions and arrange- 
ments necessary for the carrying out of the imperial laws, 
so far as it is not otherwise provided for by law; 

(3) Defects which may come out in the execution of the 
imperial laws, or of the provisions and arrangements hereto- 
fore mentioned. 
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Every member of the Bund is empowered to make propo- 
sitions and to speak to them, and the Praesidium is bound to 
submit them to deliberation. 

Decisions shall be had by simple majority, with the excep- 
tions provided for in Arts. 5, 37, and 78. Votes not repre- 
sented or not instructed shall not be counted. In case of 
a tie the vote of the Praesidium shall decide. 

When action is taken with reference to a matter wfaichi 
according to the provisions of this Constitution, is not com- 
mon to the whole Empire, the votes of those States alone 
shall be counted which the matter joindy concerns. 

Article 8 

The Bundesrai shall appoint from its own members per- 
manent Committees: — 
(i) On the Army and Fortifications. 
(3) On Marine Affairs, 

(3) On Customs Duties and Taxes. 

(4) On Commerce and Traffic. 

(5) On Railways, Post, and Tdegraph. 

(6) On Judicial AflEairs. 

(7) On Accounts. 

In each of these Committees at least four States shall be 
represented, besides the Praesidium^ and within the same 
each State shall have but one vote. In the Committee on 
the Army and Fortifications, Bavaria shall have a permanent 
seat; the remaining members of the Committee, as well as 
the members of the Committee on Marine Affairs, shall be 
appointed by the Kaiser; the members of the other Com- 
mittees shall be elected by the Bundesrai. The composi- 
tion of these Committees is to be renewed at each session 
of the Bundesrai^ i.e., each year, whereupon the retiring 
members shall be reSlipble. 
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In addition there shall be f onned in the Bundesrat^ out of 
the plenipotentiaries of the kingdoms of Bavaria, Sazony, 
and Wiirttembergy and two plenipotentiaries to be elected 
each year from the other States, a Committee on Foreign 
Afifairs, in which Bavaria shall have the chair. 

The necessary officials for carrying out their work shall 
be placed at the disposal of the Committees. 

AfticU 9 

Every member of the Bundesrat has the ri^t to appear 
in the Reichstags and must be heaoi there at any time upon 
his request, in order to represent the views of his Govern- 
ment, even when the same shall not have been adopted by a 
majority of the Bundesral. No one shall be at the same 
time a member of the Bundesrai and of the Reichstag. 

Article xo 

It is incxunbent upon the Kaiser to guarantee to the mem- 
bers of the Bundesrat the usual ^^omatic protection. 



IV. TSE PSAESIDItni 

Article 11 

The Praesidium of the Bund belongs to the King of Prussia, 
who shall bear the title German Kaiser. It shall be the duty 
of the Kaiser to represent the Empire among the nations, to 
declare war and conclude peace in the name of the Empire, 
to enter into alliances and treaties with foreign States, to 
accredit and receive ambassadors. 

For the declaration of war in the name of the Empire the 
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consent of the Bundesr<U is required, unless an attack is 
made upon the federal territory or its coasts. 

So far as treaties with foreign States relate to matters which, 
according to Art. 4, belong to the sphere of imperial legisla- 
tion, the consent of the Bundesrai is required for their conclu- 
sion and the approval of the Reichstag is necessary for their 
validity. 

Article xa 

It is the right of the Kaiser to convene, to open, to adjourn, 
and to close the Bundesrat and the Reichstag. 

Article 13 

The convening of the Bundesrat and of the Reichstag shall 
take place annually, and the Bundesrat may be summoned 
for the preparation of business without the Reichstag; but 
the latter shall not be convened without the Bnndesrat. 



Article 14 

The Bundesrat must be convened whenever a meeting is 
demanded by one-tUrd of the total number of votes. 

Article 1$ 

The chairmanship in the Bundesrat and the conduct of 
business belongs to the Imperial Chancellor, who is to be 
appointed by the Kaiser. 

The Imperial Chancellor has the ri^t to delegate the power 
to represent him to any other member of the Bundesrat. 
This delq;ation shall be made in writing. 
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ArHck x6 

The necessary bills shall, in accordance with the resolutions 
of the Bundesratf be laid by the Kaiser before the Reichstags 
where they shall be represented by members of the Bun- 
desrat or by special commissioners appointed by them. 

Artick If 

It is the business of the Kaiser to engross and publish the 
imperial laws and to supervise the carrying out of the same. 
The orders and decrees of the Kaiser shall be promulgated 
in the name of the Empire, and require for their validity the 
counter-signature of the Imperial Chancellori who thereby 
assumes the responsibility. 

ArHcU x8 

The Kaiser appoints the imperial officials, administers the 
oath for the Empire, and orders their dismissal should such 
case be necessary. 

State officials called to an imperial office shall enjoy, so 
far as has not been otherwise determined by imperial legis- 
lation prior to their entry into the imperial service, the same 
rights in the Empire whidi belonged to them in their own State 
by vutue of their official position. 

Artick 19 

When members of the Bund do not fulfil their constitu- 
tional duties as members of the federation, they may be 
compelled to perform them through an ''execution.'' This 
execution is to be determined upon by the Bundesr<U and 
carried out by the Kaiser. 
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V. The Reichstag 
Artick 3o 

The Reichstag is the result of a general and direct ballot 
with secret vote. 

Until the legal regulation, which is reserved in § 5, of the 
Election Law of 31 May, 1869 {BundesgesesetzblaU, 1869, p. 
145)1 ^^^ ^'^ ^ elected in Bavaria 48 delegates; in WUrt- 
temberg, 17 ; in Baden, 14; and in Hesse south of the Main, 
6 ; and die total number of votes shall accordingly amount to 
382.* "" 

Article 21 

Officials shall not require a leave of absence in order to 
enter the Reichstag. 

When a member of the Reichstag accepts a salaried office 
under the Empire, or in one of the States of the Bund^ or 
enters the service of the Empire, or of a State, in an office 
with which a higher rank or higher salary is connected, he 
thereupon loses his seat and vote in the Reichstags and can 
acquire his place in the same only through a new election. 

Article 72 

The transactions of the Reichstag are public. 
Truthful reports of the proceedings of the Reichstag in the 
public sittings remain free from every responsibility. 

Article 33 

The Reichstag has the right to propose laws within the 

* This number is now 397, counting in the delegates from Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 
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competence of the Empire, and to transmit to the Bundesrai 
or to the Imperial Chancellor petitions directed to it 

Article 34 

The legislative period of the Reichstag lasts for five years. 
For the dissolution of the Reichstag during this period a 
resolution of the Bundesrat is required together with the con- 
sent of the Kaiser. 

Article 2$ 

In case of a dissolution of the Reichstags the voters shall be 
called together within a period of sixty days after the dissolu- 
tion, and the Reichstag shall be assembled within ninety days 
after the dissolution. 

Article 26 

Without the consent of the Reichstags an adjournment of 
that body shall not exceed a period of thirty days, and shall 
not be repeated during the same session. 

Article 37 

The Reichstag shall prove the le^timation of its own mem- 
bers and decide thereon. It regulates its own procedure and 
its discipline through its order of business, and elects its 
president, vice-presidents, and secretaries. 

Article 38 

The Reichstag shall decide questions by absolute majority. 
For the validity of any action the presence of a majority of 
the statutory number of members is required. 
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Article 29 

The members of the Reichstag are representatives of the 
whole people, and are not bound by propositions and instruc- 
tions. 

Article 30 

No member of the Reichstag shall be prosecuted, either 
legally or by way of discipline, at any time, because of his 
vote, or because of any utterance made in the exercise of 
his functions, or in any other manner be held respon^ble 
outside the assembly. 

Article 31 

Without the consent of the R/tichstag^ no member of it, dur- 
ing the session, shall be brought to trial or arrested, because 
of a penal ofifence, \mless he is taken in the commission of the 
act or during the course of the following day. 
Like consent is required in the case of arrest for debt 
At the request of the Reichstags all criminal proceeding 
against one of its members, and all detentions for judicial 
inquiry or dvil action, shall be suspended during the session. 

Article 32 

The members of the Reichstag as such, shall draw no salary 
or compensation. 

VI. CUSTOICS AND COIOCEICE 

Artide 33 

Germany fonns one territory for customs and commerce, 
defined by a common tariff boundary. Those parts of 
the territory which, by reason of their situation, cannot 
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properly be embraced within the customs frontier, shall be 
excluded. 

All articles of free commerce in any State of the Union may 
be brought into any other State of the Union, and in the latter 
shall be subjected to an impost only in so far as similar domes- 
tic productions are subject to an internal tax there. 

Article 34 

The Hanse cities, Bremen and Hamburg, together with a 
part of their own or of the surroimding territory suitable for 
such purpose, shall remain free ports outside the common 
tariff borders, imtil such time as they shall request admis- 
sion into the same. 

Artick 35 

The Empire has the exclusive right of legislation as to all 
tariff matters ; as to the taxation of salt and tobacco produced 
in the federal territory; as to prepared brandy and beer, and 
sugars and syrups produced from beets or other domestic 
sources; as to the mutual protection, against fraud, of the 
consumption taxes levied in the several States of the Bund, 
as well as to the regulations which may be required in the 
excluded districts for the security of the common customs 
boundaries. 

In Bavaria, WUrttemberg, and Baden, the right to tax the 
domestic brandies and beers is reserved to the legislation 
of the State. The States will, however, use every effort to 
bring about imiform legislation with regard to the taxation 
of these articles also. 

Article 36 

The collection and administration of the customs duties and 
of the taxes on articles of consumption (Art. 35) is left to 
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each State, within its own territory, so far as these functions 
have heretofore been exercised by each State. 

The Kaiser supervises the observance of the legal conduct 
of affairs, by means of imperial officials, whom he appoints, 
with the consent of the Committee of the Bundesrai on Cus- 
toms Duties and Taxes, to act in conjunction with the officials 
and Directive Boards of the several States. 

Reports made by these officials as to defects in the carry- 
ing out of the joint legislation (Art. 35), shall be laid before 
the Bundesrai for action. 

Article 3J 

In taking action with reference to the administrative pro- 
visions and arrangements for carrying out the joint legisla- 
tion (Art. 35), the vote of the Praesidium decides when it is 
cast in favor of maintaining the ezistiDg provision or ar- 
rangement 

Article 3S 

The revenues from the customs and from the other taxes 
mentioned in Art. 35, so far as these latter are subject to im- 
perial legislation, flow into the treasiny of the Empire. 

This amount consists of the total income from the customs 
and from the other taxes, after deducting therefrom: — 

(i) The tax allowances and reductions resting upon the 
laws or general administrative provisions. 

(2) Reimbursements for taxes imlawfully collected. 

(3) The costs of collection and of administration, viz. : — 

(a) In the department of customs, the costs required for 
the protection, and for the collecting, of the duties on the 
borders of a foreign country and in the district adjacent thereto. 

(b) In the department of the salt tax, the costs which are 
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applied toward the salaries of the offidak charged with the 
collection and control of this tax at the salt works. 

{c) In the department of the beet-sugar tax and the tobacco 
tax, the compensation which, according to the regulations of 
the Bundesrai at the time, are to be guaranteed to the gov- 
ernments of the several States of the Union for the costs of 
administering these taxes. 

(d) In the other tax departments, fifteen per cent of the 
total receipts. 

The territories lying outside the common customs borders 
contribute to the expenses of the Empire by the payment of 
a lump siun (Aversum). 

Bavaria, WOrttemberg, and Baden have no share in the 
revenues flowing into the imperial treasury from the taxes 
on brandy and beer nor in that part of the aforementioned 
Aversum corresponding to this amount 

ArHck 39 

The quarterly abstracts to be made by the collection officials 
of the States at the end of each quarter, and the final state- 
ment, to be drawn up at the end of each year, and after the 
closing of the books, of the receipts which have fallen due 
during the quarter or during the fiscal year, as the case may be, 
from customs and from the taxes on articles of consumption 
which, according to Art. 38, flow into the imperial treasury, 
shall be grouped by the Directive Boards of the States, after 
a preliminary audit, into general summaries, in which each 
impost is to be separately indicated, and these summaries are 
to be sent in to the BundesraPs Committee on Accounts. 

The latter fixes provisionally, every three months, on the 
basis of these sununaries, the amount due the imperial 
treasury from each State in the Bund^ and informs the 
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Bundesratf and the States, of the amount fixed; it also lays 
its final determination of these amomits, with its remarks, 
annually before the BundesraL The Bundesrat takes ^action 
on the fixing of the amounts. 

ArtkkAO 

The stipulations in the Customs Union Treaty of 8 July, 
1867, remain in force, so far as they have not been amended 
by the provisions of this Constitution, and so long as they 
shall not have been amended in the manner provided for in 
Arts. 7 and 78. 

Vn. Railway Matters 
Article 41 

Railways, which are considered necessary for the defence 
of Germany or in the interests of general traffic, may be con- 
structed at the expense of the Empire, even against the oppo- 
sition of that member of the Bund through whose territory 
the railway cuts, without prejudice to the sovereign rights of 
the State; or may be granted as a concession to private per- 
sons for construction and furnished with rights of expropria- 
tion. 

Every existing railway is bound to grant connection with it 
of newly constructed lines, at the cost of the latter. 

The legal regulations which grant to existing railway 
undertakings a right of injunction against the laying of par- 
allel or competing lines, are hereby repealed for the whole Em- 
pire, without prejudice to the rights already acquired. Such 
a right of injimction cannot be further granted, even in con- 
cessions to be given in the future. 
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Article 42 

The governments of the several States bind themselves to 
administer the German railways in the interest of the general 
traffic, as a single system, and to this end shall cause the rail- 
ways newly to be constructed to be built and equipped 
according to a uniform standard. 

ArHcle 4$ 

To this end there shall be made, as speedily as possible, 
uniform traffic regulations, and especially shall identical 
railway police rules be put in force. The Empire shall see 
to it that the railway administrations shall keep the roads 
always in a condition which shall guarantee the necessary 
safety, and shall furnish them with such equipment as the 
needs of traffic may demand. 

Artkk 44 

The railway administrations are bound to furnish passenger 
trains of suitable speed, necessary for through traffic and for 
the securing of connecting time tables; in the same way to 
provide trains necessary for the conduct of freight business, as 
well as to arrange for the direct forwarding of passengers 
and of freight, providing a system of transfer from one train to 
another for the usual remuneration. 



ArHck 45 

The control of the tariff charges shall be in the hands of the 
Empire. It shall work to this end : — 
(i) That at the earliest possible moment uniform regu- 
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lations governing the business shall be introduced on a'.l 
German railways. 

(2) That the tariff charges be minimized and equalized 
as speedily as possible, especially that, in the long distance 
transportation of coal, coke, wood, ore, stone, salt, pig-iron, 
manures, and similar articles, a tariff shall be introduced 
suitably modified to the needs of farming and of industry, and 
indeed, at the first practicable moment, the one pfennig 
tariff. 

Article 46 

When conditions of distress shall arise, especially an un- 
usual rise in the price of provisions, the railroads shall be 
bo\md to introduce temporarily a low special tariff, suited 
to the necessities of the case, and to be fixed by the Kaiser 
on motion of the competent Committee of the BundesnU^ 
for the transport of grain, flour, legumes, and potatoes, 
which price, however, shall not be less than the lowest existing 
rate for raw products over the said line. 

The aforesaid provisions, as well as those found in Arts. 
42 to 45, have no application to Bavaria. 

The imperial govenmient has the rig^t, however, even as 
against Bavaria, to lay down by law unifonn standards for 
the construction and equipment of railways which may be 
of importance in the ddence of the country. 

Article 41 

All the administrative authorities of the railways shall 
yield implicit obedience to the demands of the imperial 
authorities, with respect to the use of the railways for the 
piurpose of the defence of Germany. Especially shall 
troops and all materials of war be forwarded at uniform 
reduced rates. 
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Vm. Post and Tblegsafh 
ArHck4B 

The post and telegraph systems shall be arranged and 
administered throughout the entire German Empire as 
uniform institutions of public intercourse. 

The legislation of the Empire in post and telegraph matters, 
as provided for in Art. 4, shall not extend to those matters 
whose regulation is left to governmental determination and 
administrative ordinance, in accordance with the principles 
which have been authoritative in the administration of the 
post and telegraph in the North German Bund. 

Article 4g 

The revenues from the post and telegraph systems for the 
whole Empire shall belong to a conmion fund. The expenses 
shall be paid out of the joint income. The surplus shall 
flow into the imperial treasury (§ Xn.). 

Article 50 

To the Kaiser shall belong the supreme control of the 
post and telegraph administration. It shall be the duty 
and the right of the authorities appointed by him to see to 
it that uniformity in the organization of the administration 
and in the conduct of the business, as well as in the qualifica- 
tion of the officials, is established and maintained. 

The Kaiser shall have power to issue governmental deci- 
sions and general administrative ordinances, as well as the 
exclusive supervision of the relations with other post and 
telegraph administrations. 
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All offidab of the post and telegraph administration are 
bound to obey the imperial orders. This obligation is 
assimied in the oath of office. 

The appointment of such superior officers in the various 
districts as may be required by the administrative authorities 
of the post and telegraph, for instance, the directors, coimsel- 
lors, superintendents, and, further, the appointment of the 
officials of the post and telegraph who shall act in the capacity 
of org^ois of the aforesaid authorities in maintaining the 
supervisory and other service in the several districts, such 
as inspectors, controllers, shall be made throughout the 
Empire by the Kaiser, to whom these officials shall take the 
oath of office. Due notice shall be given to the several 
State governments, of the aforementioned appointments, 
so far as they may affect their territory, in order that they 
may be ratified and published by the ruler thereof. 

The other officials required by the post and telegraph 
administrative authorities, as well as those destined for the 
local and technical work, including those officials acting at 
the stations proper, and so forth, shall be appointed by the 
State governments concerned. 

Where an independent State post and telegraph administra- 
tion does not exist, the provisions of special treaties shall be 
decisive. 

ArUdesi 

In consideration of the differences hitherto existent with 
respect to the net income received from the State postal 
administrations of the several districts, the following method 
of procedure shall be observed in assigning the surplus 
of the postal administration for general imperial purposes 
(Art. 49), to the end that a corresponding equalization may 
be had during the transition period fixed below. 
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Fnmi the postal surpluses which have accumulated in 
the seveial postal districts during the five years, 1861-1865, 
a yeariy average shall be computed, and the share which 
each individual postal district has had in the postal surpluses 
for the whok Empire resulting therefrom shall be fixed 
according to percentage* 

On the basis of the ratio thus determined, the quota 
ascribed to the several States, out of the acciunulated postal 
surpluses of the Empire, shall, for the eight years following 
their entry into the imperial postal administration, be credited 
to the contributions which they would otherwise make for 
imperial purposes. 

At the end of eig^t years this distinction shall cease, and 
the postal surpluses shall flow into the imperial treasury, 
without division, in accordance with the principle laid down 
in Art. 49. 

Of the quota of postal surpluses arising in favor of the 
Hanse dties during the aforesaid eight years, one-half 
shaU be placed at the disposal of the Kaiser, at the beginning 
of each year, chiefly for the purpose of meeting the expense 
involved in providing regular postal arrangements in the 
Hanse dties. 

Article $9 

The provisions of the foregoing Arts. 48 to 51 do not apply 
to Bavaria and Warttemberg. In place of Aem the follow- 
ing provisions shall be valid for both these federal States. 

Legislation with respect to the privileges of the post and 
telegraph, the legal relations of both institutions to the public, 
the franking privileges and the post charges, as well as the 
fixing of the fees for telegraphic correspondence, shall belong 
exclusively to the Empire, with the exception, however, 
of the administrative regulations and the determination of 
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tari£Fs for the internal communication within Bavaria and 
Warttembeig. 

Likewise the regulation of the postal and telegraphic com* 
munication with foreign lands shall belong to the EmfMre, 
with the exception of Bavaria's and WUrttemberg's own 
immediate traffic with neighboring States not belonging to 
the Empire, the regulation of which is governed by the pro- 
visions of Art. 49 of the Postal Treaty of 23 November, 1867. 

In the income from the post and telegraph flowing into 
the imperial treasury, Bavaria and Wiirttembeig have no 
share. 

DL Maiins and Naviqahon 

AHidess 

The navy of the Empire is a unitary one under the supreme 
ccmmiand of the Eaisen The organization and composition 
of it shall be the duty of the Elaiser, who appoints the officers 
and officials of the navy, and to whom they, together with the 
crews, take an oath of obedience. 

The harbor of Kiel and that of Jade are imperial war 
ports. 

The requisite expense for the establishment and main- 
tenance of the fleet and the arrangements connected there- 
with shall be defrayed out of the imperial treasury. 

All the seafaring male population of the Empire, including 
the machinists and ship laborers, is exempt from service in 
the army, but is liable to service in the imperial navy.^ 

^Article 53 contained another paragraph, which was omitted bj the 
amendment U 26 May, 1893. The paragraph read: — 

"Die Vertheilung des Ersatzbedarfes findet nach Massgabe der voiv 
handenen seem&nniscben Bev6lkerung statt, und die hiemach von jedem 
Staate gestellte Quote kommt auf die GesteUung sum Landheere in Ab- 
rechnung." 
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Article 54 

The merchantmen of all the federated States shall con- 
stitute a tmited commercial marine. 

The Empire shall determine the process for ascertaining 
the tonnage of sea-going vesseb, shall regulate the making 
out of certificates of admeasurement as well as of ship cer- 
tificates, and shall fix the conditions on which permission to 
sail a sea-going ship shall be granted. 

The merchantmen of all the federated States shall be 
granted like access to, and accorded similar treatment in, 
the seaports and all natural and artificial watercourses 
of the several States of the Bund. The taxes which shall 
be levied upon the ships or their cargoes in the harbors, 
for the use of the institutions of navigation, shall not exceed 
the cost necessary for the maintenance and ordinary repairs 
of these establishments. 

On all the natural watercourses, taxes may be levied 
only for the use of special establishments which are designed 
for the facilitating of traffic. These taxes, as well as the 
taxes for the navigation of such artificial watercourses 
as may belong to the State, shall not exceed the cost necessary 
for the maintenance and the usual repairs of these institu- 
tions and establishments. These provisions apply to rafting, 
in so far as it is carried on upon navigable watercourses. 

The power to lay other or higher taxes upon foreign ships, 
or their cargoes, than upon the ships of the federated States 
or their cargoes, belongs only to the Empire and not to any 
one of the States. 

Article SS 

The flag of the navy and of the merchant marine is black, 
white, red. 
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X. Consular Affairs 
Article 56 

All consular a£Eairs aie under the supervision of the Kaiser, 
who appoints the consuls, after hearing the Committee of 
the Bundesrat on Commerce and Traffic. 

In the official districts of the German consub, no new 
State consulates may be erected. The German consuls 
exercise all the functions of a State consul for the federated 
States not represented in their districts. All the State 
consulates now existent shall be aix>lished as soon as the 
organization of the German consulates shaU be completed 
in such manner that the representation of the particular 
interests of all federated States shall be recognized by those 
States as secured through the German consulate. 

XL MnjiARY Affairs of the Empire 

Article sj 

Every German is liable to military duty and in the discharge 
of this duty no substitute can be accepted. 

ArticU5& 

The costs and burdens of the entire military system of the 
Empire are to be borne by all the federated States and their 
subjects equally, in such manner that neither preference nor 
special burden upon any individual State or class shall be 
in principle permissible. Where an equal distribution of 
the burdens caimot be brought about in natwra without 
injury to the public welfare, the equalization is to be effected 
by legislation according to principles of fairness. 
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Article 59 

Every German capable of bearing arms shall belong for 
seven years to the standing army, as a rule from the com- 
pletion of his twentieth to the beginning of his twenty-eighth 
year. During the next five years he shall belong to the 
''national guard (Landwehr) of the first call/' and then, up to 
the 31 March of that year in which he shall have completed his 
thirty-ninth year, to the national guard of the ''second call." 

During the period of service in the standing army the 
cavalrymen and the moimted artillerymen are bound to 
uninterrupted service with the colors the first three years, all 
others the first two years/ 

In those States of the Bund in which heretofore a longer 
term of total service than twelve years was required by law, 
the gradual reduction of the term of liability to service 
shaU take place only so far as this is compatible with due 
regard for the readiness of the imperial army for war. 

V^th reference to the emigration of men belonging to the 
reserves, simply those provisions shall be authoritative which 
control the emigration of members of the national guard 
(Landwehr). 

Article 60 

The number of men in the German anny in time of peace 
shall be fixed, up to 31 December, 1871, at one per cent of 
the population of 1867, and shall be furnished by the several 
States of the Bund in proportion to their population. After 
that date the effective force of the army in time of peace 
shall be fixed by imperial law. 

Article 61 

After the publication of this Constitution, the entire 
Prussian military legislation shall be introduced without 

^Amendment ol 15 April, 1905. 
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delay throughout the entire Empire, — the laws themselves 
as well as the rules, instructioiis, and rescripts issued for their 
execution, explanation, or completion, to wit, the Military 
Penal Code of 3 April, 1845, the Military Code of Criminal 
Procedure of 3 April, 1845, the Ordinance respecting Courts 
of Honor of 20 July, 1843, the provisions for recruiting, 
time of service, matters of allowances and the commissariat, 
the quartering of tnx)ps, compensation for injury done to 
fields, for the mobilizing of troops, etc., in peace and in war. 
The military ordinance with respect to religious observ- 
ances is, however, excepted. 

On the completion of a uniform military organization of 
the German army, a comprehensive imperial military law 
shall be laid before the Reichstag and the Bundesral for their 
action, in conformity to the Constitution. 

Article 62 

For meeting the expenses of the entire German army 
and the arrangements incident thereto, there shall be 
placed annually at the disposal of the Eaiser, up to 31 
December, 1871, as many times 225 thalers, — in words, 
two hundred and twenty-five thalers, — as the numerical 
strength of the army on a peace footing, according to Art. 60, 
amo\mts to. See § XII. 

After the 31 December, these contributions must be paid 
by the several States of the Bund into the imperial treasury. 
In computing the same, the peace footing of the army, 
temporarily fixed in Art. 60, shall be adhered to imtil it is 
altered by imperial law. 

The expenditure of these sums for the entire imperial 
army and its arrangements shaU be fixed by the budget. 

In determining the budget of military expenditure, the 
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organization of the imperial anny legally fixed according to 
the principles of this Constitution shall be taken as a basis. 



Article 63 

The total land force of the Empire shall constitute a 
imiform army, which, in peace and in war, is under the 
command of the Kaiser. 

The regiments, etc., throughout the entire German army 
shall bear continuous numbers. As to the imiform, the 
ground-colors and the cut of the Prussian army shall be 
authoritative. The determination of the external marks of 
distinction (cockades, etc.) is left to the heads of the re- 
spective contingents. 

The Kaiser has the right and the duty to see to it that all di- 
visions of the troops are in full muster aiid fit for war, throuj^- 
out the whole German army, and that uniformity in organi- 
zation and formation, in equipment and command, in the 
training of the men, and in the qualification of the officers, 
shall be brought about and maintained. To this end, the 
Kaiser has the authority to satisfy himself at any time, by 
inspection, of the condition of the several contingents, and to 
order the abolishing of any defects thereby found. 

The Kaiser determines the numerical strength, the organi- 
zation, and the division of the contingents of the imperial 
army, as well as the organization of the national guard, and 
has the right to determine the garrisons within the federal 
territory, as well as to order the putting of any part of the 
imperial army in a state of readiness for war. 

To the end that the indispensable tmiformity in the ad- 
ministration, commissariat, arming, and equipment of divi- 
^ons of the German army may be preserved, the orders issued 
to the Prussian army in the future with reference to such 
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matters shall be communicated to the commanders of the 
other contingents by the Conmiittee on the Army and Forti- 
fications mentioned in Art. 8 (i) for their proper observance. 

Article 64 

All German troops are bomid to render miconditional 
obedience to the commands of the Kaiser. This obligation 
is to be included in the military oath. 

The chief commanding officers of a contingent, as well as 
all officers who command troops of more than one contingent, 
and all commandants of fortresses, shall be appointed by the 
Kaiser. The officers appointed by him shall take the mili- 
tary oath to him. The appointment of generals and of 
officers performing the duties of generals, within a contin- 
gent, is made dependent in each case upon the consent of 
the Kaiser. 

The Kaiser is authorized, with respect to the transfer of 
officers, with or without promotion, to positions to be filled 
by him in the imperial service, be it in the Prussian army or 
in other contingents, to make his choice from the officers 
of all contingents of the iniperial army. 

Artick 65 

The right of erecting fortifications within the federal terri- 
tory shall belong to the Kaiser, who shall request the grant 
of the requisite means thereto, so far as the ordinary budget 
does not guarantee it, according to § XII. 

Article 66 

Where it is not otherwise provided for by special conven- 
tion, the princes of the Bund and the Senates shall appoint 
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tbe officers of their contingents, subject to the restriction of 
Art. 64. They are the heads of all the divisions of troops 
belong^ to their territory and enjoy the honors connected 
therewith. They have particularly the right of inspection 
at any time, and receive, besides the regular reports and 
notices of changes about to take place, timely ioiormation 
of promotions and appointments touching their respective 
divisions of troops, in order that the necessary publication of 
them may be made by the State. 

They also have the right to employ for purposes of police, 
not oidy their own troops, but also to requisition all other 
divisions of troops of the imperial army which may be sta- 
tioned in their territories. 

Article 67 

Unexpended portions of the military budget shall &11, 
in no circumstances, to an individual government, but at aU 
times to the imperial treasury. 

Article 6S 

Should the public safety of the federal territory be threat- 
ened, the Kaiser may declare any part of the same under mar- 
tial law. Up to the publication of an imperial law regulating 
the occasions, the form of announcement, and the effects of 
such a declaration, the provisions of the Prussian law of 4 
June, 185 1 (GeselZ'Samml. for 18519 p. 451), shall be valid 
in such case. 

Pinal Provision of Sec. XI 

The provisions contained in this section are to be applied 
to Bavaria in conformity with the more detailed stipulations 
of the Treaty of alliance, of 23 November, 1870 (Bundes- 
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gesetzbl. 1871, p. 9) under m. § 5, and to Wiirttemberg 
in confoimity with the more detailed stipulations of the 
Military Convention of 31-25 Novemberi 1870 {Bundes- 
gesetibl. 187O1 p. 658). 



Xn. Imperial FkNAMCB 

Artick 69 

All receipts and expenditures of the Empire shall be esti- 
mated for each year, and included in the imperial budget 
The latter shall be fixed by law before the beginning of each 
fiscal year according to the following principles: — 

Ankle 70 

For the defraying of all common expenses there shall be 
used first of all the joint receipts from the customs and com- 
mon taxes, from the railway, post and telegraph systems, as 
well as from the remaining branches of administration. In 
so far as the expenditures are not covered by these receipts, 
they are to be met by contributions from the several States of 
the Bund according to the measure of their population, which 
contributions are to be charged to them by the Imperial 
Chancellor, to the extent of the amount fixed in the budget 
In so far as these contributions are not covered by the amounts 
handed over to the several States, they shall be returned to 
the States of the Bund at the end of the year in the same 
measure as the remaining regular receipts of the Empire 
exceed its needs. 

Any surpluses from the preceding years shall be used, so far 
as the imperial budget law does not provide otherwise, for 
defraying the joint extraordinary expenses.^ 

^ Amendment of 24 Biay, 1904 (RGBl* p. 269). 
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Article 71 

The general expenditures shall, as a rule, be granted for 
one year, but may, in special cases, however, be granted for 
a longer period. 

During the transition period laid down in Art. 60, the esti- 
mate of the expenditiures for the army, arranged according 
to titles, shall be laid before the BundesnU and the Reichsiag 
for their information and as a memorandum. 

Article 72 

An anntial report of the expenditure of all receipts of the 
Empire, shall be laid by the Imperial Chancellor before the 
Bundesrai and the Reichstag for their discharge. 

Article 73 

In cases of extraordinary need, a loan may be contracted, 
or a guarantee assiuned as a burden on the Empire, by way 
of imperial legislation. 

Final Provision of Sec. XII 

As to the expenditures for the Bavarian army, Arts. 69 and 
71 find application only according to the provisions of the 
Treaty of 33 November, 1870, mentioned in the Final Pro- 
vision of § XI, and Art. 72 finds application only to the 
extent that the transfer of the sum required for the Bavarian 
army is to be reported to the Bundesrai and Reichstag. 

XIII. SETTIEliENT OF DISPUTES AND PenAL PROVISIONS 

Article 74 

Every attempt against the existence, the integrity, the 
security or the Constitution of the German Empire; finally, 

2V 
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any afifiont o£Fered to the Bundesrai^ the Reichstags a member 
of the Bundesrat or Reichstags an authority or a public <^dal 
of the Empire, while in the exercise of their calling, or in 
relation to their calling, by word, writing, print, drawing, 
pictorial or other representation, shall be adjudged and 
pimished in the several States of the Bund according to the 
laws therein existing, or which shall hereafter go into effect, 
by which a similar act committed against the individual State 
of the Bundf its constitution, its chambers or estates, the 
members of its chambers or estates, its authorities, or its 
officials is adjudged. 

Article 75 

For those attempts against the German Empire, mentioned 
in Art. 74, which, if directed against the individual State, 
would be considered high treason or treason against the 
State, the common Superior G>urt of Appeals of the three 
free and Hanse cities in LQbeck is the competent deciding 
tribimal in first and last instance. 

Detailed provisions with reference to the competence and 
the procedure of the Superior Court of Appeals -shall follow 
in the way of imperial legislation. Until the passage of an 
imperial law, the competence of the courts in the individual 
States up to this time, and the provisions relating to the 
procedure of these courts, shall remain as at present 

ArHck 76 

Disputes between different States of the Bund^ so far as 
they do not partake of the nature of disputes at private law 
and accordingly are to be decided by the competent judicial 
authorities, shaJl be adjusted, on appeal of one of the parties, 
by the BundesraL 
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In disputes involving constitutional matters in those States 
of the Bufkl in whose constitution no authority is provided 
competent to setde such controversies, the Bundcsrai shall, 
on appeal of one of the parties, effect an amicable settlement, 
or, if this does not succeed, shall bring about an adjustment 
in the way of imperial legislation. 

Article 77 

If, in any State of the Buttd, a case of refusal of justice shall 
arise, and sufficient relief cannot be obtained by legal meas- 
ures, then it shall be the duty of the BundesnU to receive 
substantiated complaints respecting the denial or obstruc- 
tion of justice, which shall be judged according to the con- 
stitution and existing law of the State concerned, and there- 
upon to effect judicial relief through the government of the 
State which shall have given occasion to the complaint 

Article 78 

Amendments to the G)nstitution shall follow the regular 
course of legislation. They shall be considered rejected 
when they have against them fourteen votes in the BundesraL 

Those provisions of the Constitution, by which certain 
rights are secured to individual States of the Bund in their 
relation to the whole, may be amended only with the consent 
of the States affected. 
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Employeei, lawaoita of, X77. 
En gr o mment of lawa, xx7-x9o^ 4x1. 
iy iiiiffii[\fi»^^ pleCTf of, 389 n.'. 
Equalization tax, 974-975. 
Equipment, military, adminiatradon of, 

948-949* 
Equipment of Troopa, Fund for, 958. 
Examinationa for judiciary, X93-X95. 
Executioa apprt recaldtrant States 

«7. 43. W» ^t 411. 
Execution of judgmenta, 99, 406. 
Execution of Uwa auperriaed t^ Kaiaer, 

4a-43. 4". 
Expenditur«i, granting of, 307^31 x. 
Expeniea of army, diitoibution of, 39»* 

193f 4*6, 4a8. 
Expropriatioa of land for fdrtificatlooa, 

sh> 430. 

Exterritoriality, non Pruarian membcra 
of Bumdnr ai hare privilege of 57. 

Fna, lawa regulating court, witn ea a ea* , 

attomeya^, etc., X7x. 
Final Roolution rdative to Bavarian 

military righta, 351-353. 
Finanoea, imperial, 66-67, 99, 94X-3X9, 

43*-433; miUtary, 390-393, 496, 4a8. 
Fire rcgulationa, 93. 
Flacua, the Imperial, 941-945. 
Fiiiiing, regulation of, 93. 
Flag of navy and merchant marine, 495. 
Foreign afhira, imperial control over, 

•4. 405- 
Foreign Affaire, Committee on {Brn^ 

^trai), 55, 56, 409- 
Foreign countries^ loaa of dtiaenthip by 

reridence in, X64-X67. 
Foreignen, aurveillance of, ax ; dtiaen- 

ihip of children of, X40; naturaliaa- 

tion of, X5X-X53; loaa of dtiaenahip 

by marriage to, 155; military aervice 

by. not compulaoiy, 373. 
Foreign Office, xaS. 
Foreitxy regulationa, 93. 
Fortificationa, imperial control of, 94, 

38X-387, 430; under North Gennan 

Bimd, 99; money from aale of, 67; 

abandoned, 951, 386; territorial righta 

of Statea and erection of, 381-383; 

Kaiaer'a militaiy adminiatration of. 
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384-385; appointincitf of commaiH 

dants of, 385. 
Fortmscf* oonttructioa of, 46. 
Fnmkeiiateui CUuie, the, 30o-3os- 
Frankfurt, 3 n.*, 50. 
Tne ports, 970-973, 415- 
Frdght chargOk lawsuits over, 177. 
French War Indonnltj, S51, S53, 

958 n.*. 

Gasii801i% detaminatkm of, bgr Kaiser, 
350. 

Cenektsver/asnmgsgtitia, 171; provi- 
sions of, 19X-901. 

German Emperor. S$$ Kaiser. 

German Empire^ origins of, in North 
German Bmid, z-s; the August 
Tteaty a definite step towsrd ereddon 
of, 7; relationship between North 
German Bimd and South German 
States leading to formation of, 14*15; 
birth of, Z7-18; Constitution of, 18, 
403-435; character of, as a State, 19- 
90; States composing, 19-90, 403; 
sovcreigntjr in, rests with Bundnrat, 
•>» 3>» 5S» XX5-X16; field of legisla- 
tive power of, 91—99 ; esecutiTe power 
of, 93-95; extent and limit of powers 
of, 95-97; not a monarchy, though 
composed of monarchies, 39-33, 57- 
58; hss no voice in choice of Kaiser, 
ZS'-Z^l question of regency in, 37-38; 
legidative power of ,exerdsed bj Bwt^ 
ssrsi and RHchsiag, 58-59; acquire- 
ment of citizenship in, 139-154; loss of 
dtisenship in, 155-167 ; control of Judi- 
dal ofganizstion I7, 171 ff. ; status of 
Alsace-Lorraine in, 904 If.; finances 
of, 94x-3i9t 43«-"433; working capi- 
tal of, 945-959; administrative means 
of, 946-951; financial means of, 951- 
959; continuity between ZMmirin 
and, 961-969; practicslly a single 
tariff district, 969, 973; relations of, 
with States, respecting sdministrstion 
of finances, 990-994; expenses of, 
994-998; Auditing Court of, 313-316; 
Prussian legislative competence in mil- 
itary matters for, 33r-334, 4sr'4<8* 

German States, position of , as to power 
in Empire, so-sz; exclusive legisbp 



tive powers of, 93; field of cxecutivo 
control of, 93-95; lack power to 
withdraw from union, 95; W""'*ftifmi 
of power of, 95; ordinance power of 
Bmmdft r^ in» 65; decision of con- 
troversies between, 70-7 r, 434''435; 
relation of Impoial ChancdkNr to^ 
Z99; reception into citizenship in, 
146-154; administration of Justice 
by, 179; eligibilHy to judicial office 
in, 197; the "proportional asiess- 
ments" of, S98-305, 311 n.'; imperial 
army compoeed of contingents of, 391 ; 
military supremacy of, 359-381; obli- 
gation to military service is a duty 
owed to one of, rasher than Empire, 
374*38 >; erection of fortifications and 
territorial rights of, 381-383 {set 
Fortifications); distribution of mili- 
tary expenses among, 39o-393« 43*; 
the military conventions with, 393- 
409. Sm North German Confedera- 



GovenunenC raiboads^ 943 n.S 957- 

958, 4>8-4<o. 
Grant of citizenships 144-154. 
Guardianships persons under, excluded 

from franchise, 81; Court of, 156. 

Haxbuio, 19 n., 403; vote of, in 
Bundurai, 50; representation of, in 
SHekttag, 85 n.*; tariff jurisdiction 
relatiTe to, 970 n., 97r-973; military 
agreement with, 351 n.', 37r n.', 380, 
3««. 390, 393i 397. 39« n.». 

HmtdsUriekter, z8r-z83. 

Hannover, 3 n.», 6, 50, 407. 

Hanse Qties. Se$ Bremen, Hamburg, 
ondLabeck. 

Heinze Law, the, 93 n.*. 

Heligoland, excluded from German 
tsriff jurisdiction, 970 n.; provisions 
as to liability to military service of 
natives of, 373 n.'. 

Hesse, 3 n.», 6, 16, 19 n., 50, 403; votes 
of, in Bundurai, 50; rep r esen tation 
of, in JUiehsiag, 85 n.", 86 n.^ 41s; 
treaty with United States relative to 
citizenships 165 n.^; military agree- 
ment with, 349 n.*. 350 n-*. 37«. 37' n.«, 
380, 38Z, 390. 
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HolHdn, so- 

Hold bins, lawsiiils over, 177- 

Hunting, State fupcnririoD ol, tj. 

IxxBonncAcy ind dtlaeathipb i4>-t4«» 

154 n*. 155. 
Immunity of ncmben of JMdljfs^ from 

cHminal prosecution, 95--971 4i4* 
"ImperiiO," title of, beitowcd by Kaiier 

on oflkialt and autboritiei, 39. 
Imperial Auditing Court, jya. 
Imperial Bank, Board of Govcrn ora of, 

^. 

Imperial CbanccUor, an appointee of 
tbe Kaiaer, 43-'44t «a3-«»4. 4»o; 
preridet over BtMdtfrai, 59-55* <*3t 
410; aubititute for, aa cbairman of 
Bmdurot, 53-54, ia9. «3«; •eta for 
Kaiaer in trannuaaion of bills, 104; 
reaponsibility of, in transmitsion of 
biUs, 10^109; responsibility of, in 
cngroasmcnt of laws, iso; respon- 
sibility of, in publication of laws, z»i- 
iss; functions of, aa imperial oflidal 
and aa Prussian delegate to BtMdtsrof, 
sa5-is6; may not be a member of 
RMMag, 1S7; controb all other 
administrstive ofidals, 1*7-198; 
responsibility incurred bf, in counter- 
aignii^ measures, 130-131,411; sub- 
sdtute for, aa imperial minister, 139- 
133; responsibility of, in Alsaco- 
Lofiaine, 919-913, 914; d i sso ci a ti o n 
of, from government of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 993; Imperial Flacua repre- 
ssnted by, 943-944; responsibility of, 
with respect to Imperial InTaBd Fund, 
956 n.*; levying of "proportional 
assessments" by, 305; responsibility 
of, for acts of Imperial Naval Office, 
399; not responsible for orders of 
Kaiser aa commander of army, 346- 
347; responsibility of, for ordinances 
of leaker, 354 n.*; supervises military 
affairs of the several Statea, 368. 

Imperial Debt Administration, 31^3x9. 

Imperial Debt Commission, 67, 959, 

btt^nial Diet S^RMuiag. 
Imperial Gaaette, pubHcalioB of laws 
in, X9I-S99, 404; appointacnl of 



members of Bi w J i i i i s f published in, 

X97; dedaratSona of martial law 

publshed in, 354. 
Imperial Insurance Office, 69. 
Imperial Military Court, 365. 
Imperial Naval Office, 68^, 389. 
Imperial Poat-ofiioe Department, xs8. 
Imperial Printing-office, 958, 959. 
Imperial Tax deputies, 981-989, 990 n.^ 
Imperial IVeaaury Fund, 95^-459. 
Income, imperial, 67, 959-990. 
Indep en dence of judiciary, 198, r97-909. 
Jndigtnai^ the rommon, X67-X70, 404. 
Industrial activity, conbrol of, ax, 94. 
Initiative, Kaiser's right of, of legislap 

tion, 49, 54; right of, of RHchttag^ 

99, ZOX-Z03, 419-413; ri«ht «*. 0* 

BtMidMrsI, xox, X09-X03. 
Insolvent persons, loss of franchiae by, 8x. 
Inspection, Kaiser's right of, of armed 

foroea, 348-349* 3«4-3«5. 
Inspectors, customs, 981-989. 
InstaOatioo, acouirenient of dtixenahip 

tkroMgJ^ «$3-«S4. 
Instruction, regulatioa of public, 93. 
Insurance matters, imperial supervl- 

sion of, sx, 405' 
Insurance Office, S43 n.*. 
Intellectual property, protectioQ ol, aa, 

405. 
Interior, Department of, xa8. 
Interpolation, rfpu of, 99* 
luTalid fund, 198, 953-957, 3x9. 
Inventions, imperial control of, 99^ 29'* 

405. 

jADt, harbor ol, 68-^, 387, 4M. 

Judgea, appointment of, 44* i9>* 4>t; 
life tenure of, 44, X99; independence 
of, 198, i97-9ex; ol AmUg^nckU^ 
X74; of LarndgmekUt 179-180; of 
commercial courts^ X89-X83; of jury 
courts^ X84; of Ohmiomdtigiriehtt, 
187; of RHcktgiriehi^ X88-189, 909- 
903; qualificationaof, X99-X97; fixed 
oompenaatioii of, 199-900; removal 
and transfers of, joo - a o j ; ol military 
oourt%365. 

Judgnienta, eaecution of, 99^ 400* 

Judicial Aflaixs, Cnmmittffie on (fimU- 
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Judicial Oiginiwirtoii, Law of, 171, 173, 

191-aox. 
Jwfidaiy, right td, to pais 00 oon- 

rtiUitioDality of laws, lacking, lao; 

independence of, xaS, X97~90z. 
Junghola, Gcnnan tazill Juziadiction 

include^ 969. 
Jwa nminhmm^ States enjojing» 995- 

•97. Sot S0nden€chi$, 
Jmon, 184-186. 
Juxy oouxti^ 183-Z86. 
Jury ienke, memben of JSfkHila^ m^ 

refttie,97. 
Jttitioe, Department of, xa8; Conunia- 

flion for (RMeksiag), 19a; adminiitrar 

lion of mllitaiy, 365-366. 

KAisn, powen of, found in G^nHitii- 
tionof North German Confederation, 
«6-a9; the name, eupe n edea former 
titles hdd by king of Pniana, 19; 
Biamarck'a purpose in reviTing title of, 
31; sovereiig^nty docs not xpt with, 
but with Bnmditrai, S^SS» S^ "5"- 
1x6; extent and limitation of powers 
<rf. 33-34. 3»-47. Sr-5«; XHcksiag 
f^ ft^m^y tMiJ opened, and dosed by, 
33-34, 89-^ 4>o; transmission of 
Wn« by, 34. 49, «04-i09» i»7. 4"; 
pfifitiftn qI^ uwifflift g i^yww political 
institutions, 34; succession to posi- 
tion of, 34-36; personal rights of, 38- 
40; souroeof income of, 39-40; sole 
and exdusiTe representadve of the 
Empire, 40i go?er nmiintal rights 01, 
40-47; ABd ambassadors, consuls, 
and the repr es enta tives of foreign 
powers, 4z» and making of treaties, 
41; initiation of legislation by, 4s, 
54; engrossing and publishing of 
laws by, 49, 59, 114. iso-xsa, 4x1; 
supervision of execution of laws by, 
4^-43; appointment of Imperial 
Cha ncdl o r by. 43^44. "3-»»4. 4io; 
appointment of Judges by, on motion 
of Sundesftti, 44; tight of pardon of, 
44-45; supreme commander of 
armed forces, 45-46> 339-396, 399- 
330^ 344-359; power of, in Alsace- 
Losrdne, 46-47* sxx-sxa, 9x5-9x7, 
993-994, 939-940; right of,- to open. 



dose, and prorogue JPimrftirnI, 59, 
4x0; tariff aiMi tax laws administered 
by, 63; appointment by, of officials 
diosen by ikintffsral, 65-66; cannot 
initiate bills, X03-X04; question of 
lights of, regarding bills to be trans- 
mitted, X05-X09; ai^nintment of 
substitute for Imperial Chancellor by, 
X39-X33; ordinanco>issuing power of, 
respecting army and navy, 336-337, 
340-34I1 343; rights and duties of, 
as militaxy commander, 347-359; 
right of mohiKsation of, 35X-353; 
xij^ of, to declare martial law, 353- 
359; rights of, during state of slcge^ 

357-3S«- 
Kid, harbor of, 387, 494. 
KoiMtans, ^' ^nw^tmpm ^4, esdudsd from 

tariff jurisdiction, 970 n. 

Ltttdgmriehl$, X73, X79-X87. 

LanJsimim, Kaiser's right regarding, 
350. 35S* 

LandwOr, 4S. 79* 349. 373-374. 4«7- 

Lauenbutg, 85, 403- 

Law, Ifgfdalinn pertaining to dvil and 
criminal, 99; criminal, and members 
of Rnehtiag, 95-97, 414; martial, 

353-359- 
Law on Acquirement and Loss of 

Federal and State Otisenship^ X39. 
Law of Fnt Migration, X50, X67. 
Law governing Imperial Officials, t9&, 

367-3«. 

Law on Legal Relations of Objects 
devoted to Sendee of Imperial Ad- 
ministratioo, 947-948. 

Law rdating to Mllitaiy Serrice, 376. 

Law concerning Union of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, etc., 906—907. 

Laws, engrossment and publication of, 
4«. 59. ««4. XX7-I99, X99-X30, 4x1; 
supervision of execution of, 49-43, 
6o-6x, 64-65; part of BMndesnU In 
formulating and passing, 58-60; con- 
sent of RMuiag necessary for paa- 
ssge of, 98-99; four stages In perfect- 
ing of, xoo; determination of content 
of, xoo-xxx; sanction of, xxx-ix;; 
Imperial Gasette the organ for pub- 
lishing^ X9X-X99, 404; . rdatiTe to 
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of JiMtke, 171-173; 
made in tad made for Alnce-Lor- 
raine, 9i9-«fo, s^-940; miliUiy, 

334-343- 
Legal procedure^ imperial oootrol of 

Icgialatioia pertaining to, ea. 
Legation Fund, the, 958. 
Legitimation, acQiiirement of citiien* 

ahip by, t4x-i4s; loaa of dtisenihip 

by. 155. 

Ldpdg, ReSdksgtnchi at, 173, 18S. 

Lic^tenstdn, 3 n.". 

Lippe,x9n.,403; qneationofsuoceMioQ 
in, 74, 76; repfcaentation of, in 
JUichtiag, 85 n.*; military agreement 
witk, 351 n.'. 

Loans, imperial, a6o, 3x6-3x9, 433. 

IjtMuj ticJLcta, itamp tax on, 989. 

Lfibeck, 19 n., 403; ^^te of, In Bwti' 
urai, 50; repreaentatioB of, in 
JUieiutag, 85 n."; incorporation of, 
in general tariff diatrict, 971 n.*; 
military convention with, 351 n.', 371 
n.*. 3«o, 38X. 390^ 393, 397, 398 n.«. 

Ludwig of B&Taiia, on adoption of title 
of **Kai8cr," 31-31. 

Luzemhurg, 3 n.", 6; imperial raihoad 
in, 158, ate; indnded in Ocrmnn 
tariff Juiiadictioo, 169. 



Maumb matten^ imperial control of, 

81. 414-415- 
Maniage, acqinrcmcnt of dtisenihip 

by, X41-X44; loaa of dtiaenabip by, 

155* 

Martial law, Kalaei'a right to declare, 

353-359. 43'- 

Mecklenbuxgs, the, 3 n.*, 6, 403; votes 
ofp in Bmiidurai, 50; representation 
of, in lUkhsiag, 85 n.*; military con* 
▼ention with, 349 n.', 393, 396. 

Meinii^en, 3 n.", 403. 

Migration, control of, ix, 405; and 
dtixenship, 156-159; bearing of, on 
question aa to whom mHitaiy obBgar 
tion ia due, 375-379* 

Military conventions, the, 393-401 

Military courts, 196-197, 365. 

Military persons ineHgJhie to member* 
ship in Jtnehttag, 81. 



MQitaiy Service, Law respecting Obli- 
gation to, X57-X58, 334. 376. 

Militaxy service, obligation to, 361, 37X- 
38X, 416-417; question aa to whom 
duty b owed* Empire or States 374- 

375- 
Mines, State regubtion of, 83. 
Miniatries of individual Stata^ 367. 
Ministry for Alsaco-Lofxaine, crecledv 

113; duvacter and functions of, S17- 

118. 
Ministry of PubHe Works^ 157-158. 
Ministxy of War, Prussian, 15, 34s, 388. 
Mittdberg, German tariff juxiadiction 

ertcnd e dto, 169. 
Mobilisation of army, asi, 3S>-3S3« 

418; Bavarian agreement ooBoemii^ 

35X-353- 

Money bills, 99, 305-^. 

Munich, Supreme Court at, 173 n.^ 

Mutiny, trial for, 357. 

NATUIAUZAIIOIf, X5X«-t53. 

Naval Affairs, Cmnmittffr lor (Bwwrfif 
f^f 55-56. 

Naval Office, Imperial, 68-89, 3*9' 

Naval porta, 381, 387; Kalaer's tight of 
militaiy administration of, 384-385. 

Navigation, oontrd of, la, 406. 

Navy, imperial control of, 11, 13, 14; 
under North German Bimd, 19; 
Kaiaer supreme coomiander of, 46^ 
3ii-:3i6» 3*9-330; peraooB serving 
in, cannot vote, 81; IcgMaHon with 
respect to, xxo, 318; Imperial Mili- 
tary Court higheatcrlmlBal court for, 
197; unitary character of, 31X-311, 
316-317, 414; liability to 8«vice in, 
318-319, 37i-3*». 414; olBcem of, 
3*9-330; xighu and dutiea of Kaiaer 
aa commander of, 347-359. 

Newspaper, government, 158-159, 160. 

Nicolsburg, Preliminary Peace of, 4. 

N0IU pr^^qm powers, 45. 

North German Confederation, origins 
of German Empire in, i-s; thetreaty 
constituting base for crectloQ of, 6-8; 
final adoption of Constitution for, xx; 
date of erection of, 13; relationship 
between South Gcnnan Statea and, 
X4-X5; entrance of South German 
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SUtet into, 15-17; tretties between 
South German States and, looking to 
union, 16-17; extension of, into 
German Empiie, 17-18; Constitu- 
tion of, S8-J9; powers later bestowed 
on ILaiser existent in organisation ol, 
98-99; Standing Orders of, 91 n.'; 
part taken bf Customs Union in 
formation of, 961-964; preponder- 
ance of Prussia in area and popula- 
tion in, 330. 
November TKaties, 46 n.*, 53. 

Oath, military, 379-380, 430. 

OherlaniesgqriehUt 173, 187-188. 

Oflkers, naval, 94, 399-330; army, 94- 
a$. 46, 363-364, 37©. 43^43«- 

Officials, eligibility of , to Jt«iclul0^, 84- 
85; fees of court, 171; customs and 
tasE, 98Z-989. 

Oldenburg, 3 n.*, 19 n., 403; govern- 
ment of, 68-69; re pre s en ta tion of, 
in Rneksiag, 85 n.*; military con- 
vention with, 349 n.*, 350 n.*, 351 n.*, 
370, 37r n.», 380, 381, 390^ 393, 396- 
397, 398 n*. 

Order of Business, Rriektgtnekit 189. 

Ordinances, Kaiser's power to issue, 
43; power of Bfimiurai to issue, 60- 
69; military, 334-343; of Kaiser for 
Alsaoo-Lorridne, 931, 939-940. 

Pabdon, Kaiser's right of, 44-45; light 

of, in military matters, 381. 
Pas^orts, 91, 405- 
Patents, imperial control of, 99, 191, 

405. 
Paupers, franchise denied to, 81-89; 

ineligible to RnchOagt 89; ineligible 

to dtisenship^ 150. 
Pension fund, 198, 953-957. 
Pensions, 954 n.*. 
Playing-cards* stamp tax on, 988-989, 

999. 
Police, medical and veterinary, 99, 406; 

in service of States, though acting for 

Empire^ 94. 
Police regulations of individusl States, 

•3. 
Population, Tipwientation IxkRriekmi 



formation of North Gennan Con- 
federation, 330 n.*. 

Ports* imperial war (Jade and Kiel), 
68-69, 3«7. 4*4; free, 970-979, 415- 

Postal administration, 99, 93-94, 949, 
958, 4SI-4S4- 

Post-offioe Department, Imperial* r98. 

Prag, Treaty of, 5. 14. 

President, distinction between Kaiser 
and American or French, 33. 

President of Alsace-Lorraine, 9r3-9i4; 
office of, abolished, 993; Stotfjbalfsr 
succeeds to position of, 995-996. 

Press, regulation of, 99, 406, 433^434; 
trial of crimes committed by, 187 n.*. 

Press Law, Imperial, 356. 

''Principles for a New Federal Con- 
stitutlon," 6. 

Printing-office, Imperial* 958, 959. 

Promissoiy notes, stamp tax on, 989. 

Property, protection of intellectual, 99* 
405. 

Piopeiiy claims* lawsuits involving, r 77, 
186, 189 n.*. 

Pr op o il ional assessments of the several 
States, in Imperial financial system* 
998-305, 3ir n.>. 

Protectorates, laws issued for, 199; ap- 
peals from dedsimis of lyffi rials of, 
190-191. 

Prussia, union of States proposed by, 6; 
attitude of, toward provinone of 
August Treaty, 9; certain qwdal 
rights of, 96; permanent right to 
Praeridium in J^tmissrsl, 96* 59-53, 
>93» >3>» 409; intended effect on, of 
adoption of title of "Kaiser** for 
king* 31-39; votes of, in Brntdetm^ 
50; vote of, in Bttminrott decisive in 
certain cases, 54-5S. »»<N 406-407; 
chairmanship of Committees of Bwt^ 
esrai held by, 56; not represented in 
Committee on Foreign Affairs (Bund' 
sdris/), 56; repres ent a ti on of, in 
Rneksiag, 85 n.*; law examinations 
in* 194 n.; payment into imperial 
treasury for work of Imperial am- 
bassadors by, 996; preponderance 
of, in population and area considered 
in devdopment of German Empire* 
330; army of, at establishment of 
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Gcnnan Empire, 350-339; l«g;iil«tive 
competence of, in militaiy matten, 
for whole Empire, 331-334. 33*-339. 
497-498; and the militaij conven- 
tioiie, 393-409. 
Pnimia, king of: command of armed 
forces of union of States assigned to, 
7. 394-395; poweis of, in North 
German Bmid, 98-99, 409-4"; be- 
comes German Kaiser, 99; slight 
effectof changed title, 30; ip$0 facto 
German Kaiser, 35; Imperial Qian- 
cellor represents, in Buidnrat, 194- 

xaS. 

Publicatioo, of laws, 49, 59, xx4, 1x7- 
199, X 99-130, 411; of appointment 
of members of Bundtrai^ 197; of 
military ordinances, 34»-343> 

Publication Law relatiTe to Constitution 
of North German Bmid^ XX-X3. 

Public instruction, 93. 

Publicity of proceedings of lUiehsiag, 
93-94. 41*. 

PubUc meetings, rqpilation of, 93. 

Quosxnf, of ^amtfnml, 54, 4x0; of 
Rtiekttag, 94, 413- 

Rattimo, regulation of, sa, 406. 

Railroad Frdght Rates, Coomiittee oa 
iBimd$srai)t 55. 

Railroad Office, expenses of, 995. 

Railroads, imperial, 943 n.S 958, 4x8- 
490; txial for destruction of, 357. 

RaOroads, Post, and Telcgn^ Com- 
mittee on {BundstnU), 55, 408. 

Railway Department, Imperial, X98. 

Railway matters, imperial control of, 99, 
4x8-490. 

Reception into citi2enshipbX46-x 5 X, 167. 

Recruits, furnishing of, to imperial 

■raiy. 3*7-390. 

Refertndar, definition of, 194 n.; em- 
ployment of, in Prussia, 195 n.*. 

Rqsenqr, provisions for, in Prussia, 37- 

38 ; powers ciBumdssrai relative to, 74. 

, Riichsgtricht, 44, X73, X88-19X; poii- 

tion of membcn of, as judges, 909- 

903. 

Rridu- tmd 5<fla<K4 mtij tr newspaper, 
>59-959k »^o. 



Rtieksiag of North German Bumi, 98- 
99. 

RMkmg, body reprcsentiQg the Ger- 
man people^ s8, 79-^; Kaiser's 
rights of opadng and doling; 33-34. 
41-49, 89-^, 4x0; Kaiser's right of 
transmission of bills firom Btmdesrai 
to, 34, 4Sf 104-X09, X97, 411; Md 
making of treatici^ 41$ Bumdstrai 
and, 59; members of, cannot be 
members of Bm m dtsrai t $y ; legislative 
function of, 58^-^ 9*~99> consent of 
Bmmdnrai necessary. in dissohrixig, 66; 
elections to, 81-87, 90-^x; composi- 
tion of, 8x-86; suability to» 83-84; 
membos of BflMNltirsl indigible tcv 
83-84; apportionment of reprcsentsr 
tion in, 85-86^ 4x9; period of mem- 
bership of, 87; olfioers of, 9X-99; 
method of proceedings of, 9X-94; 
Standing Orders of, 9X-99; divisions 
of, 99; publicity of proceedings of, 
93~94* 41s; ImmunJQr of members 
of, from criminal p f os ecuti o n , 95-97, 
4x4; salaries prohibited to members 
of, 97f 414; majority principle pre- 
vails in, xxo, 4x3; Imperial Chan- 
cellor may not be a member of, X97; 
light of, and its Wmitations, to grant 
expenditures, 307-3XX, 399; consent 
of, neces sa r y In military conventions 
if imperial matters are affected, 397- 

39«. 

Removal of judges, soo-soa. 

Requisitions, fulfilment of, sa, r79; 
military, 67 ; of troops for police pur- 
poses, 358 n., 37X, 43«- 

Residence abroad, loss of dtisenship 
by, X64-X67. 

Reuss, 3 n.", 6, 19 n., 403; representa- 
tion of, in Rmchsiag, 85 n.*. 

Revenue of German Empire, 959-990. 

Revenue regulations, 63-64, 66. 

River dues, 99, 406. 

Rivers, taiiff boundaries indude^ 979- 

•73- 
Road laws, 93. 

Roads, construction of, 99, 406. 
R^yal Statistical Office, 987-988. 
Rulers of States, relatioBS of, to army 

contingents, 309—370. 
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Saiaiim prohibited to membcn of 
Rfickaag, 97-98» 414. 

Salt, tax on, fl6o^ •78 n.\ 991, 300^ 41^ 
417- 

Sanctfon of a law, 100 n.*, x 11-117; 
proper oigan for imparting, xi3rix7. 

Saze-Altenbuig, 19 n^ 85 n.*, 403. 

Saze-Cobuif-Gotha, X9 n^ 85 n.*, 403. 

Saze-Meiningen, 6, X9 n., 85 n.", 403. 

Saae-Weimar, 3 n.*, X9 n., 85 n.", 403. 

Saionj, 3 n.", 6, X9 n., 403; totci of, in 
Sumdetrai^ 50; reprcaentation of, in 
RMuiag, 85 n."; aduded from 
pfiTilaso of erecting its own Supreme 
Coozt, X73 n.*; populatioo of, at 
formation of North German Con- 
federation, 330 n.*; military agree- 
ment with, 349 n.^ 350 n.", 364 n.*, 
368, 393-394; peculiar Juiiatic char- 
acter of convention with, 399-40X; 
Smidtn$chu of, 400-40X. 

Schaumhuxg-Iippe, X9 n., 403; xepre- 
aentation of, in RMuiag, 85 n.>; 
mllitaiy convention with, 351 n.*, 

370f 3«o» 3««» 390f 39* n**- 
SdUmsprciohoB, Bavarian, 53. 
SekSffm^ X74-X78. 
SMffrngtrklUif 174-178. 
Schwarsbuig-Iippe^ mllitaxy oomrention 

with. 370, 3*>. 3««. 390- 
Schwarabmg-Rudohtadty 19 n., 85 n.*, 

403. 
Scfawarslnift-Sondexhauaeo, X9 n., 85 

n.*, 403; military coBveotioa with, 

3SX n.>, 398 n.». 
Sekwwrg0rkkt$t X83-X86. 
Seardi, right of, 356. 
Secretary of State for Navy, a4. 
Secuiitiei, itamp tax on, 189. 
Scttlemeoft, regulation of, si, 405. 

Siege, Mate of, 355* 

Signala uied in navigation, aapervirion 
of, 91, 406. 

Slander, puniahment of, 96^ X78. 

59nd§n9ekt§ of South German Statea, 
X7, 96-17, 46 n.*, 400-401; Stalea 
en|oyingi eommpted from ahare in cer- 
tain revcnuea, i6x; bearing of, on 
pqrment of intereat and principle of 
imperial debt, 997* 

South Oexman Statea» i4~x7* St$ 



German States and North German 

Confederation^ 
Sovereignty, not a teat of itatehood, 90; 

reata with Bumi§t ni, 39-33, 57-58, 

xr5-xx6. 
Staotfai, condition of being, X44f 155. 
Stamp taxes, imperial, 960, 988-990, 

300; collection of and aoooiuntiiv for, 

193. 
Stamp Tax Law, Imperial, x8i. 
Standard, imperial, Kaiaer's right to, 39. 
Standing Orders, of Bundnrai^ 51, 116; 

of North German Bwad, 91 n.*; of 

Rncksiag, 91-99. 
State-rjghta theory In Germany, 393 n.^ 
Statea, individuaL 5m German States. 
Statistical fee, 960, 987-988. 
Statistical Office, Royiil, 987. 
StaUkaiiir, office of, in Alsace-Lorraine, 

993, 994-997, 935, 936. 
Stock, stamp tax on aharea of, 189. 
Succession, laws of, S3; to Kaiaacship^ 

34-3^ 74-78. 
Suffrage^ right of, 81-83. 
Sugar, tax on, 960, 300^ 4x7. 
Supreme Coail% X73, X87-X88. 

TAurr, extent of juiiadictioii of Gcr* 

man, 969-173. 
Tariff Rumdetni (1867), X4-i5' 
Tariff kws, cooperation of Kaiaer 

and BiNiitfnsi In issuing and admin* 

istcxing, 63-64* 
Tariff Mattos, Cmnmittee on {ButU- 

«^). 55. a8«- 

Taxes, imperial control of legislation 
pertaining to, sx; collection of, by 
the Statea for the Empire, 94, 990- 
994; sources of imperial income from* 
959-190. 

Tax laws, li^ts of Bumdesroi ooncem- 
ing, 63-64. 

Tdegntph administration, si, s3-94t 
949. a5«. 4*1-494. 

Tenants* lawsuits of, X77. 

Territorial Conunittee for Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 117, 999, 939-934. 

Thflringian Customs and Tax Union, 
980 n •. 

Thflringian States, 3 n.*, 350 n.Vi 37^ 
380^ 38X, 390, 393, 398 n.*, 403- 
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TobacciH tax on* »6o» 300, 417. 

Trade and Conmicrofl^ Cnmmitnit for 
{Bumdurai), $$, ^ 3*4. 

ThUBc ropdatioiii, ft, 419* 

Trancfen of )iidgca» soo-aoa. 

Ttanalt duca, a6i, 373, a75-a77. 

Tranapoftatioii, free railroad, to mem- 
ben of Rfiehttag, 97. 

Tranaportation charge^ lawsulta over, 

»77- 
TraTdlera, lawanita of, 177. 
Treaaon, trial for, 190, 357; peaal^for, 

356 n.K 
Tttumj OiBoe, imperial, laS, ago. 
Treaaiuy warranta, 318. 
Trcatiea, oDodttaioB of, 4>i ^ 99; with 

United Statea rcganling dtiaenahim 

165 n.*; cuatooaa, ate n.*; military, 

33». 393-4ot. 
Treaty, Cualoma Union, X4*i5» 50, 69, 

64, 96a-a68, 4x8; rdatlTe to Alaace- 

Lorraine, ao4. 
Trcapaai, lawauita over, 178. 

Uuf, imperial adminiHratioa of, 385 n.". 
Uniforma in army, 370, 499- 
United Statea, dtiaenahip of Gmnana 
in, S65 n.^ 

VAOSAms, incBglfaaity of, to dtiaendiiph 

i$o. 
Veterinary poHoflb imperial control of, 

aa, 406. 
Veto^ Kaiacr baa no right of, 4a, 114- 
Vice-Chanocllor, appoLitment of, 139- 

133- 

Votci, apportionment of, among Statea 
repreecnted in BtmdstnU, 49*So, 407; 
majority principle goveme, In Bimi^ 
afnif, 54, no, xa9; in Committcea of 
BmiiUtrait 55; in election of mem- 
ben of lUkksiag, 81-83; ^ Rfickt- 
iag, 94, no, 199, 413- 

WAOimt, Adolf, on imperial financea 
aa affected bj FhrnkenHrin GUiiie, 
30a. 

Waldeck, 19 n., 403; icptceanUtion of, 
in Rriehtmg, 85 n.*; mOitaiy 



tioa with, 351 n.«, 370^ 37i ^*, 3«Ot 
3««. 390. 393. 39^ 39»- 

Waldahttt, commnnea of, eidiided from 
tariff Jnriadiction, a7o n. 

War, declaration of, 49-411 ^ 409-4x0. 

Warehottie regvlatlona, 977. 

War Mittiatriea of indiridual Statea, 
366-3^. 3M. 

War Treaaure, imperial, 67, as^-^S^ 
3«9- 

Water righta, regulation of, 93, 406. 

Waterwaya, aa, 979-873. 40^. 4as. 

Way-biUa, stamp tax on, 989. 

Weighta and meaaurea, ragulation of, 
91,406. 

Weier, lower, indnded in conmion 
tariff territory, 873. 

Wilhelm-Lusembvrg railroad, the, 958, 
969 n.'. 

Wine, tax on, 974. 

Witnesa feea, 172. 

WUrttembeq^ 3 n.*, r6^ 19 n^ 403; 
Sanderredit$ of, 96, 46 tL\ 4or-4oa; 
votea of, in Bmtinni, 50; repreeen- 
tation of, in lUUhOag^ S6 il\ 4xa; 
treaty with United Statea relative to 
dtiaenahip, 165 n.*; conrta in, X73 
n.>; poatal and telegraph adminJatnip 
tion in, a49 n.^ 895, 996; haa no 
ihare in certain imperial rcrenueib 
960-961; taxation of beer and branny 
in, 961, 978-980; a amall amount con- 
tributed by, to expenaei of central 
administration, 895-996; righta of, 
in military matters, 34x-34a; mili- 
taiy convention with, 349 n.*, 350 n.", 
364 n.>, 368, 393-394; erection of 
fortificationa in, 383 n.\ 385 n.M ad- 
miniatration of military financea by, 
393- 



869. 

ZMnuh v tn ^ 970-971. 

ZMftrtiH, administrative organisation 
in, 69; Bumdstrai aucceeda to righta 
of, 6a, 64; importance of r6]e pliQred 
by, in reaMiitlon of German oidty, 
a6x~a6a« 
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